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PREFACE: 


This monograph embodies the result of investiga- 
tions begun during the last two years of my service in 
the Madras Christian College. It was in the summer 
of 1929, while preparing my lectures on the History of 
Vijayanagara for the Honours students, that I, at first, 
became interested in the subject. I discovered that 
the subject needed thorough investigation, notwith- 
standing the labour of several eminent scholars. As I 
proceeded with the study, the field of my investigation 
widened, and the number of problems that had to be 
tackled increased. Therefore, the work could not be 
finished as early as I expected. 

The present work consists of three parts. The 
first part narrates the principal events in the history of 
Vijayanagara between 1529 and 1548. The second 
describes the system of administration under which the 
empire of the Rayas was governed in the sixteenth 
century ; and the third deals with the religious and 
the social conditions of the same period. The solutions 
offered to the problems discussed in this volume are 
often tentative in character, and may have to be 
modified in the light of future research. 

Ltmbdi Hardens, i 

Hoyajjettah, Madras. }■ N. VENKATA RAMANAYYA. 

15 th July 1935. j 
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THE SOURCES. 


The evidence on which the present monograph is 
based is drawn from two sources viz., inscriptions and 
literature. 

Inscriptions : — These fall into two classes : — 
(1) those that have been copied by the Government Epi- 
graphy Department, and (2) those that are included in 
the Mackenzie Mss. Most of the inscriptions copied by 
the Epigraphy Department still remain unpublished, 
and therefore nothing more than a bare, and very often 
an unsatisfactory summary of their contents is avail- 
able to the non-official investigator of South Indian 
History. For the purpose of the kind of work that is 
chalked out in the following pages, a thorough and 
intimate knowledge of the texts of the inscriptions is 
indispensable. The value of such publications as the 
Epigraphia Carnatica and the South Indian Inscrip- 
tions can hardly be overestimated ; but these only 
cover a small area of the field ; and therefore the 
investigation of several important problems is rendered 
particularly difficult. This difficulty is, however, 
obviated to some extent by the Mackenzie Mss. 

Surveyor-General Mackenzie, who took much 
interest in South Indian History and institutions, con- 
ducted a systematic antiquarian survey of the country, 
about a century ago, at his own expense. At his instance, 
his assistants visited all the villages, took eye-copies of 
inscriptions on stone and metal, and collected all the 
historical traditions current among the villages which 
they recorded in their reports. After Mackenzie’s 
death, his papers were acquired by the East India Com- 
pany who deposited all the records written in the South 
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Indian languages in the Oriental Mss. Library at Madras. 
Most of Col. Mackenzie’s records have been recopied, 
at the instance of the famous Telugu scholar, C. P. 
Brown, who, having discovered their value, rescued 
them from destruction. The copies made under the 
supervision of Brown are generally known as the Local 
Records. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the value of the 
copies of these inscriptions ; but their usefulness is 
marred to some extent by scribal errors. Nevertheless, 
they have been of invaluable help in delineating the 
various aspects of the Vij ay an agar a polity. Without 
them, it would have been impossible to do even that 
little which has been done here. These errors could 
have been easily corrected by a comparison with the 
originals ; but such a course was rendered impractica- 
ble, as it involved much sacrifice. of money and time. 

Literature : — Much light is thrown upon the politi- 
cal and social history by the literature of the period, 
which may be divided for the purpose of the present 
study into three classes : (i) the prabandkas and the 
Icavyas ; (ii) the travellers’ accounts and the chronicles, 
and (iii) the Local Records. 

(i) The Prabandkas and the Kavyas : — Most of the 
prabandkas allude to the main events of political and 
military history. The Tarahabrahnarajvya gives an 
account of Acyuta’s military achievements. The 
Vasucaritra, the Balabhagavatam, the SambopaJchyanam 
as well as the NarasabhupaUyam allude to the struggle 
between Salakaraju Tirumala and Ramaraja. In addi- 
tion to the light which they throw on the events of 
political and military history, the prabandkas yield much 
interesting and useful information about the social and 
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religions life of the people* The prabandha writers 
wove into the texture of their poems various strands of 
information pertaining to the society in which they 
lived. * But the material should be used only after 
testing it carefully with a view to ascertain its trust- 
worthiness, The records of the Portuguese travellers 
and merchants who visited Vijayanagara during the 
reigns of Krsnaraya and Acyuta serve as useful touch- 
stones to test the value of the material furnished by the 
prabandhas , as they contain accounts of what their 
authors had seen and heard, A few examples may not 
be out of place here, as they show the close agreement 
between the authors of the prabandhas and the Portu- 
guese Writers : 

The Prabandhas The Portuguese Writers . 


1. Almost all the praban- 
dhas describe the jalahrida or 
water-sport ; sometimes young 
women alone, divert themselves; 
frequently they are joined by a 
man, usually the hero of the 
poem. 


2, All the prabandhas 
allude to the extraordinary love 


1. u The king has in his 
palace many women of position, 
daughters of the great lords of 
the realm, and others as well, 
some as concubines, and some 

as handmaids „ They bathe 

daily in the many tanks of 
which I spoke about, as kept 
for that purpose. The King goes 
to see’ them bathing, and she 
who pleases him most is sent 
for to come to his chamber.” 

Barbosa I, p, 208, 

2, u Tlie substances 'with 
which they are always anointed 


# The credit of having first attempted to tap this source of information 
belongs to Mr. R. Anantakrishna Sarma of the Mysore University, The Origina- 
lity which he has shown in handling the historical material in the prabandhas 
deserves to be highly commended, as it opens a new and unexplored region to be 
exploited by the students of South Indian. History, 
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The Prabandhas. 

which the people had for scents. 
The paste prepared of sandal or 
aloe wood, musk, saffron, cam- 
phor, rose water, civet etc., are 
said to have been used by them 
always. Men, it is said, be- 
smeared their bodies with sandal 
paste, and women anointed 
their breasts with the paste of 
sandal or aloe wood, mask 
saffron etc. 

3. All the prabandhas refer 
to the courtesan women ; they 
praise their beauty, knowledge 
of arts such as music and danc- 
ing, their proficiency in litera- 
ture and their cultured and witty 
conversation. They condemn 
their wiles, and the hollowness 
of their love, though all men 
including kings and noblemen 
are said to seek their company 
openly. 


4. The Pan<}urangamaliat~ 
mya while describing the jatra 
of a village deity alludes to 
several ceremonies including the 
hook-swinging. TheKaldpurnd- 
dayam alludes to several daring 


The Portuguese Writers. 

are these : white sanders-wood, 
aloes, camphor, musk, and 
saffron all ground fine and 
kneaded with rose water. With 
these they anoint themselves 
after bathing, and so they are 
always very highly scented.” 

Barbosa i. p. 205. 


3. Paes describes the posi- 
tion of the courtesans in a brief 
paragraph : u These women 
are of loose character, and live 
in the best streets that there are 
in the city ; it is the same in all 
their cities, their streets have 
the best rows of houses. They 
are very much esteemed, and 
are classed amongst those 
honoured ones, who are the 
mistresses of captains ; any 
respectable man may go to their 
houses without any blame 
attaching thereto. These women 
(are allowed) even to enter the 
presence of the wives of the 
kings, and they stay with them 
and eat betel with them, a 
thing which no other person 
may do, no matter what his 
rank may be.” FE. p. 242. 

4. “ The women of this land 
are so bold in their idolatry and 
do such marvels for the love of 
their gods, that it is a terrible 
thing.” ( Barbosa i. p< 220). To 
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The Prabandhas . 

deeds which people desirous of 
securing unusual gifts from the 
goddess Kali would perform. 

The account of the Kaldpur * 
noday am is borne out by the 
Vlrula maniapam at Srlsailam, 
where people used to cut off 
their tongues, even heads to win 
certain objects. (. Panditdrddhya - 
caritram v. p . 53). 

[The evidence of literature 
is corroborated by an inscrip- 
tion in the Viraiirornamlapam 
at Srlsailam. It states : 4 * How 
wonderful it ,is that here, 
in this mandapa, hosts of 
Konga-Vlras, highly excited 
under religious fervour, cut off 
their heads and tongues as 
(votive) offerings (to god) and 
attain instantaneously a brilliant 
body of blessed limbs ” ( MSB , . 
C. 20 of 1915, Part II, p. 93).] 

5. The Pandtirangamahat- 
mya refers to the veliguddra in 
which Manmatha temporarily 
resides before starting for the 
conquest of the world. (Prm. 
4 ; 44). The Vij ay an a gar acta 
Sdmrdjyavu alludes to the veli- 
gutfara where Krsnaraya tempo- 
rarily halted before he started 
for his wars against the Muham- 
madans. {The Bhdrati v.) The 
Rdyavdcaka mentions the 
veliguddra in the same context 
(ASPP* iii. p. 130). 
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illustrate this remark he gives 
a graphic account of the hook- 
swinging ceremony. 

See Barbosa L pp. 220-3. 


5. Before starting on an ex- 
pedition, < on an appointed day 
the king goes forth to an open 
plain as if he were going for 

his pleasure When he arrives 

at the plain, they bring him a 
horse whereon he rides holding 
in his hand a bow and an arrow, 
which arrow he lets fly towards 
the country with which he is 
about to wage war, BE© then 
gives out in how many days from 
that time he will start, ..Thence 
he goes forth at once and fixes 
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The Prabandhas. 


6* The JCalUpimiddayam 
briefly describes the army on 
the march, 

44 The merchants who had 
gone in advance of the army 
set up small tents called asimi 
gollenas , and offered to the 
troops all the necessary articles 
of consumption for sale, where** 
ever they required them on the 
road* .As all the things which 
one might desire could b© ob- 
tained whenever they were con- 
sidered necessary, and as women 
could follow the troops in hand- 
somely decorated palanquins, 
the marchof the king's invading 
army pleased the wealthy, be- 
cause it offered them the same 
scope of enjoyment as the city, 

Kpm, 8 : 42 : 43, 
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Ms camping ground in the open 
country , where he awaits the 
time fixed for his- advance.” 
(. Barbosa i. p. 224). This camp 
outside the city is 4 the veligu - 
cldra 7 which means 4 a tent 
fixed outside 7 (the city). 

6. 46 They (the army) left the 
city of Bisnaga, and with them 
a great number of merchants, 
besides' many others who are 
already in advance with all 
supplies ; so that wherever you 
may be, you will at once find all 
you want. Every captain has 
his merchants who are compell- 
ed jfco give him all supplies 
requisite for all his people, and 
in the same way they carry all 
other necessaries. 77 

Nunias 2 FB. p. 329. 


The Kuvalaymvacaritram , 4 All the camp was divided 

which describes a military camp into regular streets. Each 
vividly, alludes to the forma- captain’s division has its market, 
tion of streets of shops, where where you find all kinds of 

the troops could purchase all the meat, „.au<i this m great 

necessary articles. (2 : 85). It abundance ; so much so that it 
also mentions the prostitutes would seem as if yon were in 
who fell asleep in the tents the city of Bisnaga. And you 
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The Pradcmdhas. The Portuguese Writers 

awaiting the arrival of their found many endless kinds of 
lovers. (2 : 110) rice, grains, Indian-corn, vetch- 

es (mingud ), and other seeds 
that they eat* Besides these 
things, which are necessaries, 
they had another (market) 
where yon could find in great 
abundance everything that yon 
wanted ; for in these markets 
they sell all things that in our 
parts are sold by professional 
hucksters.’ 

Nuniz : FE. pp. 332-3. 

Again,— 

4 1 do not here speak of., .the 
public women who accompani- 
ed the army ; there were twenty 
thousand of them with the king 
during his journey.’ 

ibid p. 328. 

Sometimes the prabandhas serve to clear the 
obscure statements of the Portuguese writers ; for 
instance, the following passage from the Spanish ver- 
sion of Barbosa’s book is really puzzling. 

44 When this time is fulfilled, he issues a proclamation 
[ordering that the whole city shall be at once set on fire, saving 
the palaces, fortresses, and temples, and those of certain lords 
which are not thatched, and this ho does in order] that all men 
shall attend with their wives and sons and households etc.” 

; Barbosa L p. 225. 

Longworth Dames comments on this passage 1 as 
follows ■ r: ; av .. 

u The ridiculous statement here quoted from Remusio and 
the Spanish version does not occur in the Portuguese text, and is . 
evidently an interpolation of an unintelligent copyist. What 
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Barbosa did say was not that the king sot fire to his capital, but 
that when he was on the march, before starting for the next 
camping ground, he had this temporary town of grass huts, which 
had been erected for the accommodation of his army, burnt.” 

Barbosa i. p. 225. 

That this view is correct is proved by a verse in the 
Parijatapaharancm in which the author compares the 
blazing shy at the time of sun-rise (which had been the 
camping ground of the Moon and his army of stars) to 
the burning camp of an invading king, set fire to by 
his servants, after his departure. ( Phm . 2: 65). 

Instances such as these can be multiplied indefinite- 
ly ; but these are enough to show that the prabanclha 
writers, did not altogether draw upon their uncon- 
trolled imagination, but incorporated into their stories 
the customs and manners of the society with which 
they were acquainted. The prabandhas, therefore can 
provide us, if properly handled, much excellent material 
that is greatly needed for the reconstruction of the 
social history of the period. 

The VaradambiJcapariuayam, and the Acyutaraya- 
bkyudayam give much accurate information about the 
events connected with the reign of Aoyuta. Of these, 
the Acyutarayabhyudayam is more important than the 
other. The contents of this work may be divided into 
four parts. The first three cantos briefly narrate the 
history of the Tuluva kings from the time of Narasa 
Nayaka to the coronation of Acyuta. The next three 
cantos deal with the rebellion of Saluva Narasingaraya 
Nayaka alias Cellappa. As the genuineness of the 
events mentioned in these six cantos has been proved 
by a comparison with the inscriptions, it is needless to 
go into the matter at present. Cantos VIII and IX 
may be left out of consideration, as they only describe 
the pleasures of the Raya. The last three cantos, which 
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give an account of Acyuta’s visit to Srlrangapattanam 
and his invasion of Bijapur territory, deserve special 
attention, as they have not been dealt with by any 
writer. Did this invasion take place ? If it did, when ? 
It is not an easy matter to answer these questions. 
The Muhammadan historians of Grolkonda and Ahmad- 
nagar have nothing to say about this invasion, pro- 
bably because it had no bearing upon the history of 
these two kingdoms ; but the Bijapur historian, Ferishta, 
who should have mentioned it, is also silent. Are we, 
therefore, to conclude that Acyuta’s invasion of the 
Bijapur kingdom is a pure invention of the poet who 
manufactured imaginary victories to tickle the vanity of 
his patron ? Some such conclusion we would have 
arrived at, had we no access to material of a more trust- 
worthy character, which corroborates the narrative of 
the Acyutarayabhyudayam in almost every important 
particular. According to an epigraph 1534-85, Acyuta 
lay encamped in that year on the banks of the Krsna. 
Radh am ad hava, a contemporary of Dindima, the author 
of the Acyutarayabhyudayam, refers also to Acyuta’s 
victory over the Adil Shah. The Portuguese writers 
allude also to the main events of this invasion. The 
following table may be helpful in grasping all the 
evidence pertaining to the subject, 
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The table offers a satisfactory account of all the 
particulars connected with the campaign. What is of 
immediate interest, however, is the agreement between 
the accounts of De Barros and Dindima. Ignoring the 
details, for the present, the following three points may 
be considered as firmly established. (1) In 1585, the 
Vijayanagara army invaded Bijapur territory and laid 
siege to the fortress of Raieur. (2) The Xxlil Shah 
came to meet the Raya, and (3) he was forced to sue for 
peace. The establishment of these three points is enough 
to rise the Acyutara yUbhyudaya m to the level of a first 
rate contemporary historical document which illumines 
one of the darkest recesses of Vijayanagara history. 

How are we to account for the silence of the 
Muhammadan historians, especially of Ferishta ? An 
examination of the Muhammadan histories of the 
Deccan reveals the fact that the Muhammadan writers, 
while scrupulously recording all the victories of the 
faithful over the Hindus, generally ignore the Hindu 
victories over their co-religionists. It is no -wonder 
that they suppressed all the information about this 
campaign to terminate which the Sultan had to 
supplicate the Hindu monarch. Ferishta was a hero- 
worshipper. For instance, Asad Khan, one of the 
greatest of his heroes, would not have looked, if the 
facts of this war were related, so innocent and honest, 
as he is made to appear in the pages of Ferishta. 
Therefore, he kept judicious silence over this incon- 
venient affair; and the students of our mediaeval 
history, who are taught to regard Ferishta’s work as a 
true and accurate record of past events, are frequently 
led astray. 

(ii) The Travellers’ accounts and the Chronicles : — 
(a) The Travellers’ accounts: — Two works of this class 
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DE BARROS 


FERISHTA 


Three Hindu chiefs rebelled and made an attack upon the mainland opposite to Goa, 
Asad Khan, 4 owing to a disagreement ’ with the Adil Shah was staying at Belganm, passively 
watching the progress of the rebellion which was spreading like wild fire. The Adil Shah 
commanded Asad Khan to return to the capital 4 to assist him in the government of the kingdom. 5 
‘Asad Khan replied craftily that he had done with the affairs of this life, and proposed to go and 
die at Mecca’. On receiving this reply the Sultan flew into a rage, and 4 vowed to revenge against 
his powerful subject, who, to save himself wrote to Da Gunha, professing his unalloyed friendship 
for the Portuguese, and inviting them to take possession of certain tracts on the mainland ; declaring 
that his master, the Sultan was powerless to defend himself against the armies of Vijayanagar.’ 
‘ Da Ounha sent Ohristavao de Figueiredo...to bear his reply, since the latter was on friendly terms 
with the lord of Belgaum. A conversation took place in which Asad Khan said that he was 
afraid of his master, who was of variable and inconstant character, and that he desired of all 
things to preserve the friendship with the Portuguese. He therefore begged to be allowed to 
visit Goa, and cement the alliance with the governor-general, to whom he faithfully promised 
that the lands in question should become for ever the property of the king of Portugal. Accord- 
ingly the lands were seized by Da Ounha.’ (FE. p. 175) According to Danvers, Da Ounha seized 
the mainland near Goa soon after the death of Ismail Adil Shah which took place in A.D. 1534. 
(Danvers : The Portuguese in India i. p. 413) Asad Khan began to intrigue with the king of 
Vijayanagar a, who invited him to attend the Mcthancwami festival at his capital. Asad left 
Belgaum with 13000 men, and 200 elephants. * The Raya received Asad Khan favourably, 
and as a present gave him two towns, ‘ Tunge, and TurugeF, since he hoped for his 
aid against the Sultan.’ (FK p. 175) When the Sultan heard of the rebellion of Asad Khan, he 
knew that he could not defend himself against the Vijayanagara army. Nevertheless, he 
advanced at the head of his troops to within twelve leagues of the Hindu camp. He wrote 
a letter to the Raya demanding the surrender of Asad Khan whom he termed his ‘slave.’ 
The Raya sent that letter to the Khan, who declared after perusing it that he would never 
join the Mussalmans, but would remain faithful to Vijayanagar a. Notwithstanding these 
assurances Asad Khun began to negotiate secretly with the Sultan. This was brought to the 
notice of the Raya, “ Both the armies then marched towards Raichur, the Raya to retake 
the place from the Sultan, the Sultan watching for an opportunity to attack the Raya.” 
(ibid p. 176). 

In the course of this march, on the third day, Asad Khan deserted the Raya, and 
joined the Sultan, who forgave him, 4 on protestations that his intrigues with Vijayanagar 
and the Portuguese were so many moves undertaken for the advancement of the Sultan’s 
interests,’ (ibid p. 176). 

“ The Adil Shah secretly fearful of Asad Khan’s duplicity, made a treaty of peace with 
the Raya, by which the Muhammadans retained Raichur but gave up some other territory.” 
(ibid) These events took place before A.D. 1536. 


A. D. 1534-35 

Soon after the installation of 
Malloo Adil Shah, “Assaucl Khan 
on his return to Bijapur, disgusted 
with the conduct of the new 
king, delivered over the prince 
Ibrahim to the care of his grand- 
mother, Boobooji Khanum ; and 
resigning his office at court 
retired to his jdgeer at Belgaum 
with all his family, and Ismael 
Khan Deccany was raised to the 

office of prime-minister in his 
stead,” 

B r i g g ’ s Ferishta iii. 
pp. 75-6. 
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RADHAMADHAVA 


DINDIMA 


1534-1535. 

“In this year, and while 
these events were in progress 
Ismail Adil Shah died, and Mallu 
Khan his eldest son ascended the 
throne ; but he scarcely had time 
to taste the sweets of sovereignty, 
when Asad IChan who was the 
most powerful of the amirs of 
Bijapur, and was ill-content that 
Mallu should be king, with the 
assistance of the rest of the amirs 
and officers, deposed Mallu, 
caused him to be blinded with a 
hot iron, and threw him into 
prison and then raised his younger 
brother Ibrahim to the throne.” 

214. xlix. p. 201. 


Acyuta “ offered protection 
to Savai (the Sultan of Bijapur), 
who made obeisance to him ” as 
a mark of submission. 


(AGYUTARA YABHYUDA YAM) 

Acyuta, having entered the dominions 
of the Sultan of Bijapur, laid siege to the 
fortress of Raicur. The garrison offered 
a stout resistance ; but they were hard 
pressed. “The Sultan sent fresh troops 
to assist the garrison, and raise the siege.” 
A battle was fought between the troops, 
which the Sultan had thus despatched, 
and the Hindu army. “ The lord of the 
Yavanas was defeated in the battle, and 
he fled from the field. Acyuta having 
captured the horses and elephants of the 
enemy’s army, proceeded to the Krsna 
on the banks of which the Bui tan had 
collected all his troops. The armies of 
the Sultan and the Raya were ranged on 
either bank of the Krsna, opposite to 
each other, ready for action. The Sultan 
having resolved to terminate the hostili- 
ties by suing for peace, crossed the Krsna 
on horseback and entering the Hindu 
camp offered submission to the Raya by 
making him obeisance. Acyuta accepted 
the allegiance of the Sultan, and returned 
to his capital, where he was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed by his subjects* 
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deserve notice. One of them is an account of the travels 
of Duarte Barbosa, one of the servants of the Portuguese 
G-ovemment in India ; he visited Vij ay anagara about 
1510 A.D. Barbosa was a keen observer, and his book 
is said to be a faithful record of what he had seen during 
his visit. The same remark applies to the work of Paes 
who was at Vijayanagara about 1520 A.D. As the 
accounts of these two writers are admitted by all to be 
thoroughly accurate and trustworthy, an examination of 
their value as source books cannot but be superfluous. 

(b) The Chronicles : — These are of three kinds, 
the Hindu, the Portuguese, and the Mussalman. 
(1) The Ramarajiya is the only Hindu chronicle that 
partially describes the political events of this period. 
It was written in the first half of the 17th century during 
the very last days of the empire. Though a work of 
comparatively late origin, its evidence is reliable, as it is 
corroborated by the testimony of contemporary writers 
such as Ramarajabhfusana (1525-1570), and Koneri- 
natha (1549). The Rayavacaka offers much information 
which is both useful and interesting. There is consider- 
able uncertainty regarding the date of its composition. 
It professes to be a work written by a certain 
Bhaktaparadhlna, the sthanapati of Viswanatha Nayaka, 
the founder of the Nayak kingdom of Madura. As the 
kingdom of Madura did not come into existence before 
the battle of Rak§asi-Tangidi, the work could not have 
been written earlier. That the author was certainly 
not a contemporary of Krsnadevaraya whose history 
he chronicles is proved by the statement that he “ had 
recorded in clear language the story of Krsnaraya as 
he had heard it from others.” As the author of this work 
frequently mentions Bhaganagara, a city which was 
founded subsequent to 1580 A.D., he must have written 
it only after the foundation of that city. It must 
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Rave been composed earlier than the middle of the 17th 
century, when Kumara-Dhurjati versified its contents 
in his Krsnarayavijaya . It is probable that it was 
written in the 16th century itself. Whatever be the 
date of its composition, it stands the test of facts 
remarkably well. The genuineness of the various items 
of information which it supplies can be proved by a 
comparison with the inscriptions, and the contem porary 
prabandhas and the Portuguese records. 

(2) The most valuable of the Portuguese chroni- 
cles is, no doubt, the work compiled by Muniz. He 
must have visited Vijayanagara more than once between 
1520 and 1540, when he appears to have sojourned 
in the city for sometime. He seems to have drawn his 
information from two sources : the earlier part of his 
work, that is the part which closes with the Salnva 
usurpation, appears to have been based upon some 
Hindu chronicle. For the rest, he either depended 
upon the evidence of people w r ho were eye-wutnesses, 
or on his own experience. It is only with the second 
part of Muniz’s work that the present monograph has 
anything to do. His work appears to be a fairly ac- 
curate version of facts, and so far as it is based upon 
his personal knowledge it is thoroughly trustworthy. 
It is fashionable with a certain class of writers to 
belittle the value of his evidence. This seems to be 
the result of a desire to state something definite, 
where definiteness is not possible in the present state 
of our knowledge. On a deep and thorough investiga- 
tion of the problems, Muniz is found to be invariably 
accurate. 

Of the Portuguese historians properly so called 
De Barros claims our attention first. The first three of 
the four Decadas of which he was the author were pub- 
lished during his life-time between 1552 and 1563, 
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Though. De Barros himself was never in India, he is 
believed to have collected his material from men who 
either visited the country or were residents therein. 
Paes and Nuniz are said to have compiled their 
accounts at his instance. His history, so far as it 
relates to Vijayanagara, is of immense importance, as 
it lifts the curtain of mist that has been hanging over 
the events of this period. Correa, the author of the 
Lendas da India, was in India from 1512 and 1528. It 
is also stated that his Lendas are based on the Gonquista 
da India of Castanheda, who lived in India from 1528 
to 1538. The work of Castanheda is said to be 
valuable and trustworthy. * 

The Mussulman Historians : — There are four 
Mussalman historians whose works are made accessible 
to the public in English translations. (1) The anony- 
mous author of the history of the Qutb Shahi kings of 
Grolkonda. (2) Syed Ali bin Aziz-ul-la Tabataba, the 
author of Burhan-l-ma ’asir, (3) Raffi-ud-Dln Shlrazi, the 
author of Tuzaful-ul-Muluk, and (4) Ferishta, the 
famous historian of Muhammadan India. 

The first two writers deal with the history of 
Vijayanagara in an incidental manner. Most of what 
they say is in agreement with known facts. Shlrazi, who 
knew Vijayanagara before its destruction by the Mussai- 
mans, appears to be, judging him from a brief summary 
of his work available in English, the most impartial of 
all the Muhammadan historians. The infonnation which 
he gives is not found in other sources. The most im- 
portant, and, at the same time, the least trustworthy of 
the Muhammadan writers, is Ferishta. He gives what 
looks like a concise account of the history of Vijayana- 
gara from A.D. 1485 to 1543. He says : 
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“ The government of Beejanuggur, had remained in one 
family in uninterrupted succession for seven hundred years, 
when Shew Ray dying, he was succeeded by his son a minor, 
who did not long survive him, and left the throne to a younger 
brother. N ot long after, he died also, leaving an infant only three 
months old. Timraj, one of the principal ministers of the family, 
celebrated for his wisdom and experience, became sole regent, and 
was cheerfully obeyed by the nobility and the vassals of the king- 
dom for forty years. On the occasion of the young King’s attaining 
the age of manhood, Timraj poisoned him, and put an infant of 
the family on the throne, in order to have a pretence for retaining 
the regency in his hands. Timraj at length dying, was succeeded 
in his office by his son Ramraj, who having married a daughter 
of Shew Ray, added by that alliance greatly to his influence 
and power.” (Brigg’s Ferishta iii. pp. 80-81). 

(1) According to Ferishta, the first dynasty held 
sway over Vijayanagara for seven hundred years with- 
out interruption. In another context, he attributes the 
construction of the city of Vijayanagara to Ballaja III, 
who reigned from 1290 to 1343. Between 1344 when 
the city is said to have been built and 1495 when 
Timraj became regent, there were only 150 years, and 
not seven hundred as Ferishta would have us believe. 

•Moreover, it is discovered from a study of the inscrip- 
tions that the kingdom of Vijayanagara was founded 
in or about 1336 A.D., and that the first or the Sangama 
Dynasty came to an end in 1486 A.D. Therefore, 
the Sangama line of kings reigned for (1486 — 1336) 150 
years. The account of Nuniz is roughly in agreement 
with this. As the evidence of the inscriptions is 
admitted to be most trustworthy, the statement of 
Ferishta must be regarded as absolutely unreliable. 

(2) Shew Ray is said to have died a few years 
before Timraj’s assumption of power as regent. Feri- 
shta seems to regard him as the last important member 
of the first or the Sangama Dynasty ; but neither the 
inscriptions nor Nuniz mention a king of this name as 
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having ruledgat Vijayanagara. Even if it be said that 
Sadasiva might be the original of Shew Ray, he could 
not have died during the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. There is ample evidence to show that Sada- 
siva ascended the throne in 1548 and died sometime 
after 1570. Therefore, Shew Ray must be considered 
as a mythical person, who is not met with in any trust- 
worthy historical document. 

(3) Even if Shew Ray is identified with Saluva 
Narasimha, the four youngsters, who are said to have 
succeeded him, must be accounted for. The two minor 
sons of Shew Ray may be identified with the two 
minor sons of Saluva Narasimha viz., Immadi Nara- 
simha and his elder brother ; but the other two 
princes, whom Timraj is said to have placed upon the 
throne, have no room for accommodation. Ferishta 
appears to have multiplied the two successors of 
Saluva Narasimha, if he were really identical with 
Shew Ray, into four, for reasons best known only to 
himself. J 

^ (1) Ihe regent’s name, according to Ferishta, is 

limraj ; but according to Nuniz and the inscrip- 
tions, his name is Narasa Nayaka. Timraj is said to 
have wielded his authority as regent for forty years * 

but Narasa Nayaka held the office only for nine vears 
from 1493 to 1502 . * 

(5) It is said that Timraj died sometime before 
1535, and that he was succeeded by his son Ramraj* 
Ferishta does not leave any room for doubt regarding 


The tat of Ferishta available in the market does not mention the relation- 

t P 1 Ti r , ^ banasnedaA 

Ramraj S ashta dukhtar-i-pisar-i-Swraj bah ‘ a^-khuh dar avard. 

After that Tunraj dted ; RSmrSj becoming established upon his throne, married a 
daughter of the son of Sivraj. Tarikh-i-Ferishta. * 
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his identity. He is the same prince who ultimately 
perished on the battle-field of Raksasi-Tangidi. The 
inscriptions and literature clearly state that Ramraj 
was one of the sons of Srlrangaraja, a grandson of 
Xravlti Bukka. Srlranga was but an obscure nobleman, 
and he never rose even to the position of a minister. 
If Timraj is identified with Narasa Nay aka, Ramraj 
cannot be regarded as his son. Ferishta does not 
even remotely allude to Narasa Nay aka’s famous sons, 

. Yira-Narasimha, Krsnadeva, and Acyuta. 

(6) Ramraj is said to have married a daughter of 
Shew Ray.* The names of the fathers of all the wives 
of Ramaraja are mentioned in the Ramarajiya. None 
of them bore the name of Shew Ray ; but the father of 
one of his wives is said to be Krsnadevaraya. 

It is obvious from what has been said above, that 
Ferishta was almost totally ignorant of the history of 
Yijayanagara during the first three decades of the six- 
teenth century. His account of the next decade 
stands the test of facts a little better. Although it 
deals with some of the main events of the period, it is 
so garbled as to make it impossible for us to dis- 
cover the true course of affairs. According to him, 
Ibrahim Xdil Shah led his army to Vijayanagara at the 
request of Bhoj Tirumal who desired to put down, with 
his assistance, his rival Ramraj. When the Ydil Shah 
reached the Hindu capital, he was given a rousing 
reception by Bhoj Tirumal. His rival was apparently 
crushed ; and he pretended submission. Bhoj Tirumal 
who was completely taken in, persuaded his ally to go 
back to his capital after paying him large sums of 
money. No sooner did the Adil Shah turn his back 
upon the Hindu capital than Ramraj marched upon it 

* In the foot-note on p. xxix, Ramraj is said to have married a daughter of 
the son of SlYraj. 
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with all his troops, and, putting Bhoj Tirumal to death, 
seized the supreme power. All these events are said 
to have taken place in A.H. 942 which corresponds, 
according to Sewell’s calculations, to 1535-36 A.D. * 

Bhoj Tirumal, at whose request the &dil Shah 
marched to Vijayanagara, is identified with Salakaraju 
Tirumala (junior), who usurped the throne after mur- 
dering his nephew, Venkata I, in A.D. 1543, and who 
was slain by Ramraja during the course of the same year. 
If the retirement of the Adil Shah preceded the 
death of Salakaraju Tirumala only by a few days, it 
must have occurred also in the same year. It seems 
as if the Adil Shah who led his troops to Vijayanagara 
in 1535-36 remained there until 1543, leaving- the 
affairs of his own kingdom to be managed by his 
ministers. Such a prolonged stay in the midst of an 
enemy’s country is extremely unlikely. As Syed 
Ali, the author of Burhan-i-ma ’asir, gives a different 
account of the affairs of Vijayanagara, at this time, a 
comparative study of the narratives of the two historians 
may offer some solution to the problem. 


Ferishta. 


1. Ismail Adil Shah died in 
September 1534. 

2. Malloo Adil Shah ruled 
for six months (i.o., until March 
1535). 

3. Ibrahim Adil Shah as- 
cended the throne in 1535. 


Syed Am. 


1. Ismail Adil Shah died in 
A.D. 1534-5. 

2. Mallu Adil Shah ascend- 
ed the throne in 1534-35, and 
was deposed in 1535. 

3. Ibrahim Adil Shah as- 
cended the throne in 1535. 


* FE . p . 171. 
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Fekishta. 

Syed Ali. 

4. He led his army to 
Yijayanagara at the request of 
Bhoj Tirumal after March 1536. 

4. Ramraj rebelled against 

the Raya in 1537-38. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah invaded the 
Yijayanagara territory and laid 
siege to the city, where lie stayed 
for a long time until (?) 1539, 


Asad Khan’s intrigues; and 
Burhan Nizam Shah’s invasion 
of the Bijapur kingdom in 1540- 
41. 

5. War between the Adil 
Shah and the Nizam Shah in 
1542. 

5. The Adil Shah’s retire- 
ment from Yijayanagara terri- 
tory, and his war with the Nizam 
Shah(?) 1540-41. 

6. Peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two Sultans in 1542. 

6. Peace was concluded bet- 
ween the two Sultans in 1542. 


Both the Muhammadan historians agree in stating 
that a war broke out between the Add Shah and the 
Nizam Shah about 1541, and that it was preceded by 
the Add Shah’s invasion of the Yijayanagara empire. If 
the death of Salakaraju Tirumala took place, as the 
inscriptions and the Portuguese writers declare, in 
1543, it could not have occurred at the close of the 
Add Shah’s invasion which terminated before 1540- 
1541, No doubts need be entertained, regarding the 
truth of the Add Shah’s invasion, as Ferishta’s account 
is not only borne out by Syed Ali but also by Nuniz, 
though it is probable that it took place in 1589 rather 
than in 1536. Since Salakaraju Tirumala was alive 
until 1543, it appears as if his death had no connection 
whatever with the Add Shah’s invasion. However, 
Correa associates his death with the Add Shah’s invasion 
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even as Ferishta does, but he places both the events 
after 1542. Therefore, the only reasonable conclusion 
is that the JS_d.il Shah invaded the Vijayanagara terri- 
tory twice. The first invasion took place in 1539, and 
it terminated before 1540-41. The second invasion 
must be assigned to 1542-43. 

It is evident that Ferishta causes great confusion 
by mixing up the events connected with two different 
invasions. On the whole, the testimony of Ferishta is 
very untrustworthy, so far as the history of this period 
is concerned. He must be treated as a treacherous 
guide whose help has to be accepted with great caution, 
if it cannot be avoided altogether. 

(iii) The Local Records -. — -The Local Records, as has 
already been noticed, contain much historical informa- 
tion of a traditional character. In the preparation of 
this work, information of a purely traditional kind has 
been systematically avoided ; but wherever tradition is 
supported by the inscriptions and contemporary litera- 
ture, it has been fully utilised. A few instances may 
serve as illustrations of the manner of its treatment. 

(1) It is said in an inscription of Kavutalam dated 
A.D. 1538 that Salakaraju Cina Tirumala, who was then 
a minister of Acyuta, paid a visit to Kavutalam and, 
having summoned all the ryots of the slma, offered them 
lands for cultivation at low rates. Another fragmentary 
record in the same place appears to mention the details 
regarding the rate of assessment. 

The Local Records narrate the circumstances under 
which Cina Tirumala granted the lands, Owing to the 
oppressive tyranny of the local officials, the rydts 
abandoned their farms, and repaired to the neighbour- 
ing Maneveya slma, which belonged to the 5dil Shah. 
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The agriculture of the Kavutala slma was ruined, 
and the imperial exchequer suffered heavy loss. In 
order to restore the prosperity of the district, and to 
replenish the state treasury, Cina Tirumala visited the 
locality and effected a reconciliation between the Raya 
and his ryots. 

There is no reason why the evidence of tradition 
should not be accepted here ; for several inscriptions 
of this period record similar migrations and com- 
promises in many districts of the empire. 

(2) According to the Karnatakaraj ula Vrttan- 
tamu, (LB. 10) which is probably a translation of the 
Kongudesarajakkal, Devaraja, the chief of Ummattur, 
though defeated and subjugated by Narasa Nayaka, 
rose up in rebellion against his son, Vlra Narasimha, 
and defeated him in battle when he invaded 
the Ummattur territory. Therefore, it became incum- 
bent upon Krsnaraya to reduce the rebel soon after his 
accession to the throne. Before he could take up the 
task, however, Devaraja died, and he was succeeded by 
his son Nanjaraja, who strengthened his position not 
only by repairing the fort of Ummattur but by building 
a new one on the island of ^ivansamudram. In the 
meanwhile, Krsnaraya having detached Mallaraja alias 
Cikkaraja from Nanjaraja, invaded the Ummattur 
principality. He defeated Nanjaraja and destroyed his 
stronghold. While attempting to flee from the fort of 
^ivansamudram, Nanjaraja was accidentally drowned 
in the waters of the Kaverl and perished. 

This account is in complete agreement with the 
facts known from the inscriptions and the contempo- 
rary literature. The Varaddmbikaparinayam, the 
Acyutarayabhyudayam, and the Parijatapaharanam allude 
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to Narasa Nayaka’s march from Madura to Sriranga- 
pattanam. His route must necessarily have passed along 
the banks of the Kaveii through the principality of 
Ummattur. His presence in the neighbourhood in 
1486 is also mentioned in a few inscriptions. ' It is not 
unlikely that he must have subdued the Ummattur 
chieftain on his way, if he had assumed an attitude of 
defiance. The fact that Krsnaraya had to subdue the 
Ummattur chief as soon as he ascended the throne 
shows that the rebellion of the said chief must have had 
its origin during the reign of Vira-Narasimha. Krsna- 
raya’s conquest of Ummattur is mentioned by several 
contemporary writers including the Portuguese. 
Therefore, it is not unreasonable to accept the 
Karnatakarajula Vrttantamu as a genuine record of 
historical events. 

(8) The events connected with the war between 
Salakaraju Tirumala and Ramaraja are recorded in the 
traditional histories of three or four places. What 
Ferishta has to say on the subject is very meagre and 
faulty. The events recorded in local histories are also 
mentioned by contemporary writers like Ramaraja- 
bhusana, whose testimony is corroborated by 
Venkayya, the author of Ramarajiyam, who lived about 
a century later. There is no reason, under the 
circumstances, why the evidence of the Local Records 
should not be accepted in this context. 

(4) A few words must be said, in passing, about 
the Atthavana Tarttram , one of the most interesting 
documents preserved in the Mackenzie Collection. It 
is a late document drawn up in the 18th century by 
an anonymous author at the request of one of the 
earliest officers of the East India Company, who 
desired to know the manner of government that was 
obtaining in the Yijayanagara empire. As that empire 
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finally fell to pieces in the middle of the 17th. century, 
the author’s information could not have been collected 
from his own personal knowledge. Nor could he have 
based his account upon some earlier work on the subject, 
for no such work existed. However, the administrative 
system of the old empire remained almost intact in 
certain parts of the country where the subordinates 
of the last emperors asserted their independence. 
Citradurga was one of the principalities which came 
into existence in this fashion. As the administra- 
tive system under which this principality was 
governed was the same as the one obtaining 
during the age of the Rayas, the author of the 

Atthavana Tantram took that as a basis for reconstruct- 
• ®» ' • 

ing the old Vijayanagara polity. Nevertheless, the 
Atthavana Tantram cannot be regarded as a primary 
source. The Vijayanagara administrative system that 
is described in the present work is not based upon the 
Atthavana Tantram ; but the information supplied by 
this document is fully taken advantage of, wherever 
such a course appeared reasonable. The meaning of 
several taxes which prominently figure in the inscrip- 
tions of the sixteenth century is hardly intelligible ; but 
a proper knowledge of their nature is of inestimable 
value to a student of the fiscal system of the Rayas. 
The Atthavana Tantram is of immense importance in 
this connection, as it explains the nature of some of 
the most important taxes. As the Vijayanagara system 
of taxation remained almost unaltered until the days of 
the East India Company, the adoption of the explana- 
tions offered by the Atthavana Tantram is not unjustified. 
The dyagdrs are frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions of the period. Some of them, the Beddi (gaud), 
the bantam (Sanhhog), and the talari are referred to by 
their official designations. The Atthavana Tantram is 
the only work which fully describes the dyagdr system. 
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Of all the parts of the old Hindu polity, the village 
administration is generally admitted to be least affected 
by the passage of time and the changes in government. 
Therefore, it stands to reason to take the ayagar system 
to have been the same in the 16th century as it was in 
18th. 
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PART I 


THE HISTORY OF VIJAYANAGARA 
FROM A. D. 1530-1542 



Chaptee I. 


ACCESSION OF ACYUTADEVARlYA. 

Section 1 : — The Portuguese historian Nuniz 
states : 

“Before the death of Crisnarao from his disease .... being 
sick and already despairing of his life* he made a will, saying 
that of his three brothers whom he had sent to be confined in the 
fortress of Chamdegary, -with his nephew, son of King Busbalrao, 
they should make king, his brother Achetarao. After his 
(Crisnarao’s) death, Salvany became minister of the kingdom, and 
governed it till the arrival of King Achetarao from the fortress of 
Chamdegary, where he was detained.” * 

This account of Nuniz seems to be corroborated 
by the evidence of Rajanatha Dindirua. According to 
him Acyuta’s first coronation took place at Tirupati in 
the presence of the god Venkatesvara. f It is said in 
an inscription at Kalahasti that Acyuta’s coronation 
took place in that town on Karlika ba 5 of Virddhi , 
corresponding to the Saka year 1452 (Oct. 21 
Thursday 1529). $ As Krsnaraya died about the 
middle of that year (May-Oct. 1529), Acyuta was 
not at Vijayanagara at the time of his brother's death, 
but somewhere in the neighbourhood of Tirupati and 
Kalahasti, probably at Candragiri which was the most 
important fortress in that locality. 

Acyutaraya whom Kr§nadeva nominated as his 
successor seems to have gone to Vijayanagara to 
ascend the throne from his prison at Candragiri, 
‘ where he was detained.’ However, a study of the 
inscriptions seems to indicate that Acyuta was enjoying 
freedom for three or four years before the death of 


» FE. 366-67. 
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Ills brother. Thus, an inscription from Kammarapudx 
• the Nell ore district dated Saka 1448 Parthim 


m 


(A D 1526) states that he was ruling tie €iB 
of the world, seated on his diamond throve »* 

* Another from Hosepete in the Sidlaglu.Ua 

S4a 'of the Mysore State, dated Saha 1460 
(1528) mentions him with imperial titles, and states 
that he was ruling from Vijayanagara. t I* *PP«» 
from these records that Aoynta was ruling as 

emperor of Vijayanagara from A D. WuS onwan s, 
although his coronation was celebrated in A. . . • 

This conclusion is in agreement with the date 
assigned in some of the Local Records to Kr^adeva s 
death He is said to have breathed his last on 
Jfestha Su 6 Sunday of the cyclic year Taram, 
corresponding to Saka 1447. $ According to an 
inscription of Tirumaladeva, son of Krsnaraya dated 
^aka 1446 (expired) Tar ana, Mdrg. sit 2, Saturday 
(1525 A. D), a certain Konappa Nayaka is said to 
have administered gangodaka to Krsnaraya. § It is 
customary among the Hindus of the South to offer a 
spoonful of pure water to a dying man, and this wutei 
is usually called gangodaka (water of the Ganges). 
The death of Krsnaraya about this date is inferred from 
this record. Again, a haul (lease deed) which Aliya 
Ramaraja granted to Namalaneni Kumara Peda Bueci 
Nayaningaru -dated Saka 1448 Vyaya, Vaisahha, su 15 
(1526-27) describes Ramaraja with all the imperial 
titles. 5J He is said to have been ruling the kingdom 
of the earth seated on his throne at the city of 
Vijayanagara. It is inferred from these that the reign 
of* Krsnadevaraya came to an end sometime before 


A. D. 1526, and that the succession to the throne was 
disputed by Acyuta, Ramaraja, and Tirumala who 
were fighting with one another until 1530, when the 
civil war en<jed, and Acyuta the most successful 
candidate ascended the throne. Further, it is pointed 
out that during the interregnum each of the three 
claimants to the throne made grants, and issued hauls, 
as if he were the real king himself. All the feudatories, 
and private donors, it is assumed, dated their inscrip- 
tions in the reign of Krsnaraya which they supposed 
to be continuing, until the accession of one of the 
rival candidates to the throne. * 

The epigraphical evidence against this view is 
overwhelming. We have to deal with several inscrip- 
tions belonging to this period not only of the 
feudatories but of Krsnaraya himself, f It is impossible 
to ignore these inscriptions, and accept the statement 
that Krsnaraya died in A. D. 1526. What then is 
the explanation of the inscriptions of Acyuta and 
Tirumala referred to above, even if the haul of 
Ramaraja may be left out of consideration ? Only 
one explanation seems possible. Krsnaraya seems 
to have fallen ill about 1525 A. D., and his condition 
became so critical that his life was despaired of. Even 
the last rite of offering * gangodaka ’ was performed ; 
but he evidently recovered from his illness, and 
assumed the control of affairs. Tirumalaraya in whose 
favour the emperor abdicated in A. D. 1524 seems to 
have fallen ill sometime later and died. $ Krsnaraya 
was, therefore, obliged to make fresh arrangements 
for the succession to the throne. Among the possible 
candidates, there were, according to Nuniz, his three 
brothers, his nephew, the son of Busbalrao, and a son 
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who was only eighteen months old. * Setting aside 
the claim of the other candidates including that of his 
infant son, he nominated his brother Acyuta as his 
successor, because he was the most competent person 
among the members of the royal family to sit upon the 
throne, f However, while deciding the question of 
succession, he had also to consider the case of his 
son-in-law, Ramaraja who seems to have played an 
active part in the administration of the empire during 
the last years of his reign. Although Nuniz does not 
at all mention Ramaraja, several contemporary and 
later records bear ample testimony to his activity 
during Krsnaraya's reign. An early but damaged 
epigraph of the Aravldu chiefs refers to Ramaraja as 
1 the son-in-law of Krsnadevaraya, the conqueror of the 
Gajapati/ He appears to have distinguished himself in 
some of Krsnadeva’s wars against the Mussalmans. { 
Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra, a contemporary writer 
alludes to the marriage of Ramaraja with a daughter 
of Krsnadevaraya. § The ananymous historian of 
Golkonda declares that Ramaraja after his disgrace 
at Golkonda 1 took the route to Beejanuggnr, 
and entered the service of Krsnaraja, who, shortly 
afterwards forming a high opinion of him, gave him 
his daughter in marriage/ 51 4 Couto states also that 

Ramaraya was a great general in the army of 
Krsnadevaraya, and was actually in the province 
of the Badagas and Teligas/ || According to Father 
Queyros, Krsnadevaraya, in the last days of his reign, 

‘ entrusted the government of the kingdom ’ to his 
son-in-law Ramaraja, and ‘ the command of the troops' 

* FE. p. 367. t ibid. 

t MER. 164 of 1906 ; ASR. 190S. p. 194. a. 8. 

§ Rm. 1 : 55, 1 Brigg’s Ferhhta iii. p. 381. 

II Heras : The 2ravidti Dynasty p, 35. 



to Tirumala, his brother. * The Kaifiyat of Penu- 
gonda declares that Krsnadevaraya who had no sons to 
succeed him, gave his daughter in marriage to Ramaraja, 
and appointed him at the same time as yumraja. f 

These extracts from contemporary and later records 
show that Ramaraja, who married Krsnadevaraya’ s 
daughter, was a person of considerable importance 
at the time of the death of that monarch. It is 
extremely unlikely that the dying emperor would have 
altogether ignored him in his last will and testament. 
That this was not the case is shown by the statements 
of several historians. Ferishta says that Ramraja 
became * one of the principal ministers ’ of the state 
after the death of his father Timraj. $ As Ferishta's 
Timraj is a mythical person, what he says about 
the son should be regarded as something whose 
value is at best doubtful. But in view of what the 
ananymous historian of Grolkonda says, the evidence 
of Ferishta need not totally be rejected. Here is what 
he says : 

“ At length his father-in-law (Krgnaraja) died. The heir to 
the throne was a child in arms ; and being, therefore, unfit 
to manage his affairs, Ramraj first assumed the office of the 
protector.” § 

Ramaraja was known to the author of the Burhan-i- 
ma’asir as “ Vakil (chief Minister) of the King of 
Vijayanagara.” *[} These allusions to the early career 
of Ramaraja show that after the death of Krsiiaraya, he 
became one of the principal ministers of the kingdom. 
The Kaifiyat of Penugonda seems to throw some 
light on the problem. || According to this document 

* Queyros ; The Conquest of Ceylon ii. p. 383. 

t M. Mss. 15-6-8. t Brigg’s Ferishta iii. p. 81. 

§ ibid, iii, p, 381. f Li, xlix. p. 201. . 9 M, Mss. 15-6-8. 
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Krsnadevaraya commanded Ramaraja at the time of his 
death, to continue in the office of yuvaraja , and assist 
Aeyuta, whom he nominated to succeed him, in the 
administration of the empire. This is corroborated 
by Father Queyros who declares that before his death 
Krsiiaraya ordered his son-in-law Ramaraja ‘ to restore 
the power ' to his brother Aeyuta, and ‘ administer 
justice jointly with him. ’ Ramaraja acted according to 
his father-in-law's wishes. Aeyuta who was ‘ pleased 
with this courtesy’ allowed him to administer the 
kingdom with him. Consequently, Ramaraja became 
“better recognised as king than the natural one, a 
penalty which all pay to favouritism. ” * Although 
the writers whose evidence we have cited agree with 
one another regarding Ramaraja’s position in the state, 
they differ about the person who was actually seated 
on the throne of Vijayanagara at the time. According 
to some, it was Aeyuta that ascended the throne after 
the demise of Krsnadeva ; but others mention an infant 
son of the latter as having succeeded him. 

Section 2 : — Who was the person that succeeded 
Kr§naraya, Aeyuta or Krsnaraya's own infant son? 
That is the problem which we have to solve first. The 
problem is a very difficult one. The inscriptions seem 
to speak unequivocally that Aeyuta ascended the 
throne after Krsnaraya. They are supported by 
several Hindu and Portuguese writers, both contem- 
porary and later. But all the Muhammadan historians 
not only ignore the name of Aeyuta altogether but 
refer to Ramaraja as the ruler of Vijayanagara after 
the death of Kygnadevaraya. Thus the evidence in 
the light of which this problem is to be solved is 
very conflicting and even contradictory. And any 

* Queyros : Conquest of Ceylon, ii, p. 383. 
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conclusion that may be arrived at needs necessarily 
be tentative. 

That Krsnaraya had an infant son at the time 
of his death is vouched for by the following passage 
from the chronicle of Nuniz : 

“ King Crisnarao . . . being sick and already despairing of 
his life, .... made a will, saying that . . . they should make king 
his brother Achetarao . . . ; for the latter seemed to, him to be 
better fitted for that than any of the others, for the reason that he 
had no son of fit age for the throne, hut only one of the age of 
eighteen months'' * 

It is evident that, while settling tins question of 
succession, Krsnaraya not only considered the case of 
his infant son, but rejected him on the ground that he 
was not ‘ of fit age for the throne/ But Rafl-ud-Dln 
Shirazi, a contemporary of Ramaraja declares : 

“ Kamaraja became king of Vijayanagara in H. 942, He 
used to hold his court in the name of Krsriaraya's son, the real 
emperor, and people used to make their obeisance to the boy. 
Ramaraja conducted the administration for two years nominally 
for the son of Krsnaraya. V f 

This is corroborated by the testimony of the anonymous 
historian, of Golkonda who says : 

“The heir to the throne (after Krsnaraya’s death) was 
a child in arms : § and being, therefore, unfit to manage his 
affairs, Ramraj first assumed the office of the protector.’ J 

* FE. pp. 366-67. f JBBRAS. xxii. p. 28, 

% Brigg’s Ferishta iii p. 381. 

§ Father Heras identifies this “child in arms"’ with Sadasiva. ' Indeed,' says 
he, * a contemporary anonymous chronicler of Golkonda * says that the heir to 
the throne was a c child in arms/ although according to Couto, at the time of his 
installation, Sadasiva ‘was a little more than thirteen years of age/ and according 
to Correa ‘about sixteen/ Fr. Heras forgets the context in which ‘the child in arms' 
is mentioned by the contemporary anonymous chronicler. It is this: Ramaraja ‘took 
the route to Beejanuggur and entered the service of Krishnaraj, who, shortly 
afterwards, forming a high opinion of him, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
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According to these Muhammadan historians, the 
person who succeeded Krsnaraya was his infant son ; 
and the government of the empire was actually carried 
on by Ramaraja who married a sister of the infant 
monarch* This is supported by the account of the 
Portuguese historian, Correa who was in India from 
A. D. 1512 to 1528. 

“ Correa states that in 1542 Achyuta, king of Vijayanagar, 
died leaving a young son in the power of his uncle, brother of the 
dead king who had been king contrary to the right . The nobles 
wished to keep the boy at liberty nominating two ministers to 
carry on the government ; but the uncle disagreed, since in this 
way he would lose all power, and he contrived to get some parti- 
sans to his side. The queen, the mother of the boy, begged the 
Adil Shah to come to her aid and secure the kingdom for her son, 
promising him, in return for this favour, immense riches. The 
Sultan set out for the purpose, but on the road he was met by 
emissaries from the minister, and bought off with lavish gifts. 
The king by real right who had been detained in a fortress was 
then liberated, and he also sought the aid of the Sultan of Bijapur. 
The Sultan took advantage of the opportunity to set out afresh 
nominally to aid the true king but really to acquire the kingdom 
for himself. The Hindus, in fear for their safety, placed on the 
throne the brother of the dead king, and succeeded in defeating 
the Adil Shah close to Vijayanagar. The new king in order to 
strengthen his position for the future, caused the boy, his rival, to 
be assassinated. . . . Then, in dread of the power of the principal 
nobles, he summoned them to court, and put out the eyes of those 
who arrived first ; so that the rest returned in great anger and 
began to intrigue with the Sultan.’ 1 “ The Adil Shah therefore 

At length his father-in-law died. The heir to the throne was a ‘child in arms/ 
It is clear that the heir referred to in this passage is the heir of Krsnaraya, not of 
Acyuta, nor of Venkata I, as the Rev. Father tries to make out. He also forgets 
that Krsnadevaraya had a son of the age of eighteen months at the time of his 
death, ‘The child in arms f of the anonymous chronicler describes the infant son 
of Krsnaraya more accurately than Sadasiva, who, at the time of his installation, 
was at least more than 13 years old. Sadasiva for whose merit grants had been 
made in 1518, 1523 and 1524 could not have been ‘ the heir to the throne/ 
who was a 4 child in arms’, at the time of Krsnaraya’s death. The 4 child in 
arms ’ mentioned by the anonymous chronicler can be none other than the infant 
son of Krsnaraya himself. 
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advanced, entered the kingdom of Vijayanagar.” “ Meanwhile a 
new king had seized the throne of Vijayanagar, a great lord from 
Paleacate, married, to a sister of the Icing that preceded the dead 
king, and in the end he secured the kingdom.” * 

This passage sums up correctly but briefly, the 
leading events of the history of Vijayanagara between 
1530 and 1543 A. D. At present, however, what 
interests us most is the identity of the personalities that 
are mentioned therein. 

The uncle in whose power Acyuta left his 
son Venkata I should be identified with Salakaraju 
Cinna Tirumaladeva. Tirumala, was, of course, a 
brother-in-law of the dead king. It is not unusual 
with the European writers to refer to the brother-in-law 
as the brother. ‘ The queen, the mother of the boy ' 
was, no doubt, Varadadevi, the queen of Acyuta- 
devaraya. Tirumaladeva murdered Venkata I, as 
admitted by all the historians, soon after his corona- 
tion. ‘ The king by real right who had been detained 
in a fortress ’ was Sadasiva, who was kept in prison at 
Gutfci, f The new king from Paleacate was, as pointed 
out by Sewell, Ramaraja. And the king who * preceded 
the dead king’ Acyuta, and whose sister Ramaraja 
had married was that infant son of Krsnadevaraya of 
whom Ramaraja is said to have become the protector. 

Therefore, according to Correa, the person that 
preceded Acyuta on the throne of Vijayanagara was 
not Ramaraja’s father-in-law, but his brother-in-law. 
And so far, he is in perfect agreement with the 
Muhammadan writers whose evidence we have already 
cited. It is not reasonable to set aside the evidence 
of these writers as untrue. There seems to be a great 
deal of truth in what they say. 

f The Sources p, 19 k . 


* Sewell: FJS. pp. 182483, 
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The question of succession appears to have been 
finally settled in 1526. Although Acyuta was recog- 
nised as the heir-apparent, he preferred to stay in the 
fortress of Candragiri itself. However, Krsnaraya’s 
act of settlement failed to give satisfaction to several 
people the most important of whom was Ramaraja 
himself *, but until the death of the old monarch no one 
had the courage to express openly his feeling of 
discontent. 

As soon, however, as Krsnaraya breathed his last, 
Ramaraja seems to have made an attempt to place his 
young brother-in-law upon the throne. Rafl-ud-Dln 
Shirazi, and the anonymous historian of Golkonda state 
this explicitly, as we have already noticed. Although 
Krsnaraya set aside the claim of his young son, in 
the interests of the state, Ramaraja who was dis- 
appointed by the final arrangements made by him seems 
to have promptly proclaimed his young brother-in-law 
emperor, and made an attempt to seize the throne. 
He must have been strongly backed up by the queens 
of Krsnadeva, as well as those officers who were loyal 
to the family of the late monarch. Besides, the numer- 
ous progeny of the patriarch, Araviti Bukka who held 
several important forts such as Kandanavolu, Awuku, 
Adavani, Nandyala etc., and several other chiefs should 
have been ready to join his standard against Acyuta. 
To counteract the activities of this party, the supporters 
of Acyuta had to bestir themselves. The strongest 
supporters of his claim were no doubt his two brothers- 
in-law, Salakaraju (Pedda and China) Tirumaladevas. 
If we can trust the Kaifiyat of Bukkasamudram 
one of them was already holding an important post in 
the state, as the superintendent of the royal treasury. * 
In his capacity as the treasurer, he had access to all the 

* The Sources p, 179. 
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stored up wealth, of the empire. He was in a position 
to command the services of all those who cared more 
for money than for the interests of the family of the 
dead monarch. Besides, Salvany, Saluva Nayaka or 
Saluva Narasingaraya Dannayaka, the most powerful 
nobleman in the empire, had declaied himself to he a 
partisan of Acyuta. He was the governor of the 
Cola country, and was ‘ the lord of Charamaodel, 
Negapatao, Tamgor, Bomgarin, Dapatao, Trueguel, 
and Caullim ' His territories were very large, and 
they bordered upon Ceylon. He maintained an army 
consisting of ‘ thirty thousand foot, and three thousand 
horse, and thirty elephants.’ * He seems to have 
seized the throne on behalf of Acyuta, and held it 
until the arrival of the latter from Candragiri. 

“ Salvany became the minister of the kingdom,” says 
Nuniz, and governed it till the coming of Achetarao 
from the fortress of Chamdegary where he was 
detained.” f The combination of Salakaraju brothers 
with Saluva Nayaka frustrated the first attempt of 
Ramaraja to secure the supreme power for himself. 

It was probably the opposition of Ramaraja that 
induced Acyuta to take an unusual step. As soon as 
he heard the news of his brother’s death, instead of 
hastening to the capital, he leisurely proceeded to 
Tirupati where he had his coronation celebrated. $ 
Thence he went to Kalahasti where the coronation 
ceremony was repeated. § It must be noted that 
Acyuta was the first ruler of Vijayanagara, who had 
his coronation celebrated in a place outside the capital. 
He was also the first king to crown himself on more 
than one occasion. It looks as if, fearing the opposi- 
tion of his rival in the capital, Acyuta had his 

t ibid p. 367. 

§ MER. 157 of 1924. 
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coronation purposely celebrated in the two holy cities 
of the empire, to strengthen his claim to the throne. 
This view is supported by an inscription of Ankavalli, 
Sorab taluka dated A. D. 1529, the donor of which made 
a grant in order that Acyutaraya might be firmly 
established in the empire. * Having then come to know 
that his friends destroyed the power of Ramaraja, he 
proceeded to the capital which he seems to have 
reached early in 1530 A. D. 

Although Ramaraja failed to grasp the supreme 
power, his influence in the capital as well as in the 
provinces should have been considerable. Acyuta 
appears to have realised that to antagonise Ramaraja 
would not help him very much in holding his power 
successfully. Having the infant son of Krsnaraya 
under his protection, Ramaraja could put forward the 
claim of his protege which was legally sounder than 
his own. Therefore, Acyuta appears to have opened 
negotiations with Ramaraja, as soon as he readied the 
capital, and seems to have succeeded in persuading him 
to enter into a sort of partnership with him, on behalf 
of his ward, in governing the empire. The coronation 
of Acyuta was then celebrated for the third time at 
Yijayanagara ; and his authority was recognised by all. 

Ramaraja thus became the joint ruler of the 
empire with Acyuta, and began to exercise as of old 
great authority in governing the state. This arrange- 
ment appears to have worked satisfactorily until the 
commencement of A. D. 1535 ; for, according to an 
inscription dated February 7, 1535, Ramappaya f 

* ■£C'.viiiSb.39 y-T —y': ; Y 

f Ramappaya has been wrongly identified by the epigraphist with the 
famous Ramubliatlayya, one of the Brahman a officers of Acyutaraya. It must 
he noted that he is always mentioned in the inscriptions as Ramubliatlayya 
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(Ramaraja) was ‘ bearing the burden of the kingdom 
with the king;’ i. e., 1 partner of the king in the 
administration of the country/ * Ramappaya was not 
“ evidently the chief minister of Achyuta,’' as the 
epigraphist believes, f but was really his co-regent. 
This state of friendliness, however, was not destined to 
last long ; for Ramaraja seems to have set up the 
standard of rebellion even during the course of that 
year. 


and never as Ramappaya, whereas Ramaraja is frequently referred to in the 
inscriptions as well as literature as Ramappaya (cf . 121. of 1894 ; 464 of 1914 ; 
65 of 1915 ; 14 of 1904; 595 of 1925; 852 of 1926.) Instances can easily be 
multiplied. Literature also confirms the evidence of inscriptions. 
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Ramaraja is also very constantly referred to as Ramappaya in the Local 
Records, Moreover, in 1535 Ramabhatlayya was the governor of Udayagiri 
Rajya\ and there is no evidence to show that he had anything to do with Salem 
district from which the present inscription comes. : 

Mr. S. Subrahmanya Sastri identifies him with Bayakara Ramappaya 
the musician in the court of Acyuta. {T/JER, p. 234.) It is true that he was 
appointed the governor of Kondavhju by Acyuta in recognition of his talents 
as a great musician. It is, however, extremely unlikely that he could be “ the 
partner of Acyuta in the administration of the country. ” 

* MER. 245 of 1953. f ibid 1914 p 100. 
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' Chapter II. 

THE EARLY WARS. 

Section 1 : — Acyuta had to face, probably even 
before bis coronation at Vijayanagara, the invasion of 
some of his northern neighbours, who had been 
smarting under the blows which Krsnaraya had 
inflicted upon them during the past twenty years. 
The Gajapati king of Orissa who had to be satisfied 
with only half of his patrimony ; the Sultan of 
Grolkonda who had to retire discomfited to the north of 
the Krsna, leaving the much coveted fortress of 
KondavTdu in the possession of the enemy ; and the 
Sultan of Bijapur, who had to relinquish his hold upon 
the much contested Raicur doab, heaved a deep 
sigh of relief, when they heard of the death of their all 
powerful enemy. They were stimulated by a common 
desire to recover what they had lost, before Acyuta 
firmly established himself on the throne of his kingdom. 
Therefore, they seem to have made a more or less 
simultaneous attack upon the northern frontiers of the 
Vijayanagara empire. This attack is alluded to in one 
of Acyuta’ s earliest inscriptions dated S 1451 (A. D. 
1529.) According to this record, he was already ‘ the 
conqueror of Oddiya forces ’ and ‘ terror to the mind 
of the Tulukkars.' * It appears from this that as early 
as A. D. 1529-30, Acyuta came into conflict with the 
king of Orissa, and one or more of the Muhammadan 
rulers of the Deccan. 

(a) The king of Orissa: — That Acyuta over- 
came the king of Orissa at the commencement of his 
reign is proved by the evidence of contemporary 

* MER. 1911 p, 82 ; 256 of 1910. 
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Telugu literature. The poet Allasani Peddana who 
survived his friend and patron, Krsnaraya, refers to the 
Orissan invasion in one of his occasional verses ; * 
and Radhamadhava, the author of Tarakabrahmarajtya, f 
states that Acyuta “ had shown mercy (after defeating 
him) to the king of Utkala.” The Orissan invasion 
should have taken place in 1529-80, as is shown by 
the Urattur inscription referred to above. Further, it 
is also shown by the last two lines of Peddana’s 
verse. The king of Orissa is said to have entered 
Kannada like a dog that would stealthily enter a 
house whose doors are left open. The kingdom of 
Kannada was like a house with closed doors so long 
as it was protected by the powerful arm of an emperor. 
However, at the time of the invasion of the Gajapati, 
there was no king sitting upon the throne of Vijaya- 
nagara. Therefore, he was able to encroach upon 
Vijayanagara territory without serious opposition. 
Although the Gajapati, Prataparudra made a final 
attempt to recover his lost dominion to the south of 
the Kr§na, he was defeated and driven away. The rule 
of the Gajapatis was not destined to be revived again 
in the southern Telugu country. 

(b) The Sultan of Golkonda : — The anonymous 
historian of Golkouda records an expedition of Quli 

* Where were you, Gajapati, at the time when Krsnaraya’s elephants 
attacked the fort of &ra£la ? Where were you at the time when the Narapati 
emperor set up the pillar commemorating his victory (over you) at SimhSdri ? 
Where were you at the time when he set his elephants to break (open) the bronze 
doors of your fort (Cuttack) ? Where were you on the day on which you 
gave your daughter in marriage to the RIya together with the gan^apen^ira^ 
Did you take leave of your senses J Were you dead ? Were you not on this 
earth ? Daring not to approach (him) and losing your head, did you efface 
yourself ? Now that he is dead, how dare you enter Kannada like a dog that 
( stealthily) enters a house .whose doors are by chance kept ajar ? 

Tht Sources', p, 154, 
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Qutb Shah against the fortress of Kondavidu in or 
about 1530 A. D. 

“Prom Nulgonda, the king marched to Condbeer to 
demand tribute which the Raja had hitherto neglected to 
pay. Condbeer was, as before, vigorously besieged, and was 
bravely defended for a considerable time ; till at length the Raja 
bribed some of the Muhammadan officers to recommend to the 
king to accept the terms ; but he declared that he would not quit 
the place, till it was taken. It fell in a few days after. The 
garrison having surrendered at discretion, the king built a tower 
in the middle of the fort, in commemoration of its reduction, and 
then returned to his capital.” * 

There was no subordinate chief of Golkonda ruling 
at Kondavidu in or about 1530 A. D. Ever sinpe its 
conquest from the Gajapati in 1514 A. D. by Krsna- 
devaraya, it was included within the empire of Vijaya- 
nagara. Nadindla Gopa, a nephew of the great minister, 
Sajuva Timma, was appointed as its governor. The 
latest inscription of Gopa dated S. 1 447 (A. D. 1525-6) 
is found in the Pattabhirama temple at Kondavidu. f 
He was succeeded very probably by Rayasam Tim- 
marusayya who seems to have held the province until 
1529-30 A. D. $ An inscription of Vemalurupadu dated 
A. D. 1530, ‘ records that Peda Tir umalayade va Maha- 
rajulu Garu of the Salaka family built a tank, and 
planted a garden both of which he presented to the 
temple of Gopinatha at Veiupalem in Kondavidu. § 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that Peda Tirumalaya 
made the gift to Gopinatha, in his capacity as the 
governor of the province. Acyuta seems to have 
placed one of his brothers-in-law in charge of his 
north-eastern frontier. He was succeeded by Rayasam 

* Brigg's Ferishta HI p, 374-75. 

f Guriibrahma Sarma : FS. pp. 93-94. % ND1> i. D. 53. 

§ MER, 544 of 1909. Veiupalem appears to be a wrong reading for 
Velipalem, 
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Ayyaparusa in A. I). 1581 who in all probability 
ruled until 1583 A. D. * Bacarasa, Baca, or Ramaya 
Bhaskara was the next governor, and he governed the 
province till 1539 A. D., f when he was succeeded by 
his nephew Ramaya Mantri, J the Bayakara Ramp- 
payya of the inscriptions ; and he held the office until 
at least A. D. 1544. § 

Inscriptions thus furnish us with a fairly 
continuous list of governors of Kondavldu from 
1514 A. D. to 1544 A. D. It is not possible to under- 
stand how there could have been in A. D. 1580 a 
subordinate Raja of Kondavldu paying tribute to the 
Sultan of Grolkonda. It is a habit of the Muhammadan 
chroniclers to describe the kings of Vijayanagara as 
subordinates paying tribute to the Sultans of Grulburga. 
Therefore, the statement of the anonymous historian 
need not be taken seriously. However, there is no 
reason to doubt the authenticity of Qutb Shah’s 
invasion of Kondavldu. He appears to have made a 
dash upon the fort, and after severe fighting succeeded 
in capturing it ; but he could not hold it for long. 
Acyuta seems to have marched with his army to 
recover it. It was probably on this occasion that 
Bacarasa and Velugoti Tirnrna distinguished them- 
selves. The former is said to have * conquered all the 
Muhammadan armies with his valour.’ % And the latter 
won the praise of Aeyutaraya by effecting the destruc- 
tion of the Muhammadan army while attempting to 
cross the frontier. |] The attack of the Sultan of 

• LK. 42 p. 259. + MER. 422, 445 of 1915. 

t MEIi. of 1915 para 51. § mi. H MER. 445 of 1915. 

11 VV.,~ ... A..::.';., -v-'Yy /; 

HXrcn>ci£>ex> u^ea&sSb.fv^e) ■& T§X ~ 5 

K&zs~°£3 sScSct’I SouS" 

cf. (ff.P.C.) LR. iv, pp. 273-7. 
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Golkonda was thus repelled; and the safety of the 
north-eastern frontier was secured once again. 

(c) The Sultan of Bijapur -While Acyuta was 
busy in defending his dominions along the east coast, 
his northern frontier was exposed to the attacks of the 
Bijapur army. Ismail Adil Shah, who vainly attempted, 
on more than one occasion, to recapture the forts of 
Raicur and Mudkal during the reign of Krsnadeva- 
raya, took advantage of the death of that monarch 
to invade the doab. He was accompanied by Amir 
Barld whom he had recently vanquished. Ferishta 
describes this invasion briefly : 

“ The King (Ismail Adil Shah) marched his army to the 
south, attended by Alla-ood-din Imad Shah, and Ameer Bareed 
with their forces. The affairs of the kingdom of Beejanuggur 
had been lately thrown into confusion owing to the death of 
Hemraj to whom his son Ramraj had succeeded. Against this 
prince rebellions were excited by several rays, so that the 
Muhammadans met with no interruption to their progress. 


?S r£ C&'&bQ S^OOO^ol^SSb. 

§5y-va£oZ$o 

pSoT&vtf&O ’^7^5 $zr»cOo-a -c£r*-O f 
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Rachore aud Mudgul both surrendered after a siege of three 
months, after having remained in the possession of the infidels 
for seventeen years ” * * * § 

The account of Ferishta may be taken as true, after 
making one or two corrections, Hemraj whose death f 
about 1530 A. D. threw the kingdom of Vijayanagara 
into confusion was Krsnaraya himself. Ramaraja who 
is said to have succeeded him was not his son but 
son-in-law. With these modifications, the passage of 
Ferishta describes accurately, the state of affairs 
obtaining at Vijayanagara. 

The advance of the Adil Shahi army was not, 
however, unopposed. Appalaraja, the valiant son of 
the famous general Aravlti Ramaraja-Timma, attempted 
to bar the path of the Muhammadan army probably 
on the banks of the Krsna. According to the Bala- 
hhagavata of Konerunatha (A. D. 1549), $ Appala 
‘ opposed the combined forces of Sava (5.dil Shah) and 
Barld at Kurakacerla, and, defeating them, entered 
the swarga by piercing through the orb of the sun.’ § 
This indicates that, in spite of the supposed defeat of 
Sava and Barld, the Vijayanagara army was vanquish- 
ed, and the general killed. The Muhammadans next 

* Brigg’s Ferishta iii, p. 66. 

f The name of RamafSja’s father is Srirangaraja. He was an ordinary 
amaranayaha who is rarely, if at all, mentioned in the inscriptions of the time. 
There is absolutely no evidence to show that he ever rose to political prominence, 
not to speak of his having become a minister of state. 

% The Bharati vi. pp, 845-867* 

§ The date of the battle of Kurakacerla cannot be fixed at present. One 
point seems to connect the battle definitely with the siege of Raicur by Ismail 
Adil Shah in A. D, 1530, The Vijayanagara general is said to have perished 
while opposing the advance of the combined forces of Sava and Barld. Such a 
combination of the troops of these two Muhammadan chiefs occurred only once 
before 1549 A JX, and that was, according to Ferishta, in 1530 A.D., when Amir 
Barld was forced to assist his triumphant enemy, Adil Shah in recapturing the 
fort of Raicfir. 
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laid siege to the important forts in the doab which 
they reduced at leisure. 

Aeyuta would have marched to the rescue of his 
frontier garrisons, had his attention not been diverted 
by the outbreak of a serious rebellion in the south. 
As a consequence of it, he lost what his brother had 
acquired with considerable trouble some seventeen 
years ago. 

Section 3 : — It was, as already noticed, the outbreak 
of a rebellion in the south which prevented Aeyuta 
from sending reinforcements to his frontier garrisons in 
the Raicur doab. Saluva Nayaka, or to state his 
name fully, Saluva Narasingharaya Dannayakar, alias 
Cellappa broke his allegiance to the emperor, and set 
up the standard of rebellion in the Tamil country. The 
king of Tiruvadi, Tumbicci Nayaka of Parana akudi 
were in league with him. The chiefs of Ummattur, 
Nuggihalli etc., seems to have been also in open rebel- 
lion against the emperor. The rebellion threatened to 
assume serious proportions, if it was not put down 
promptly. Aeyuta was, therefore, obliged to hasten to 
the south, leaving the frontier garrisons in the Raicur 
doab to defend themselves as well as they could. 

It is suggested that * V Ira-N ar asimha, the viceroy 
of the Cola country rebelled in the very last years 
of Krsna, ’ because the latter exercised very close 
control over the provincial governments. * Vxra- 
Narasimha mentioned above is the same as Sellappar 
alias VTra Narasingha Nayaka-Saluva Dannayaka of 
the inscriptions, Cellappa of the Acyutara yabhyudayam , 
and Salvany or Salvanayaque of Nuniz. He was 
the son of Talu va-kulain dan Bhattar, a Brahmara 

* S. K. Iyengar : JVM, Intro, pp. 9-10, The Sources Intro, pp. 13-14. 
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of Conjeevaram. * He seems to have entered the 
imperial service even before the accession of Krsna- 
devaraya, and was governing the country around 
Tirupattur in the Madura district about A. D. 1510. f 
He was holding sway over the Cola country from 
A. D. 1515 to 1581. 

It is not true that Vlra Narasingha Nayaka 
‘ rebelled in the very last years of Krsna.' A series 
of inscriptions ranging from A. D. 1510 to 1530 shows 
that he was a loyal servant of Krsnadevaraya. $ 


• MER. 487 of 1920 ; 25 of 1916. f ibid 91 of 1908. 

J The following inscriptions are all dated in the reigns of Krsnadevaraya 
and Acyutadevaraya. 


No, 

| Ref. 

Date 

Place. 

Particulars. 

■ ! 

I 

MER. : — ’ 
91(1308 

■ ; ' 1 

1510 

Tirupattur 

(Madura). 

Gift of land by Singamma 
Nayaka for the merit of Vlra 
Narasimha Nayaka alias the 
lord and prosperous Sellappa. 

2 

:V' ' ' ■' ’ 

92(1908 

1510 

Narnamangalam 
and Karaiy Hr 
(Pan am an Ga- 
lana). 

For the merit of Vira Nara- 
simha Nayakar alias Sellap- 
par. These two villages 
were clubbed together under 
the name of Sellappapuram. 

8 

361/1908 | 

1515 

Mangaeju 

(Tanjore). 

A gift made to a temple for 
the merit of Vira Narasinga 
Nayakar called Sellappar. 

4 ■ 

390(1912 

1615 

Devikapuram ... 

Refers to Vira Narasingaraya, 

5 ; 

319(1914 

1517 

Tiruvarangujam. 

Gift of certain taxes by 
Kamalulayappa^i Monnuyap- 
pan for the merit of Vira 
Narasingaraya Nayakar. 

6 

225(1916 

1521 

Senganmal 
(Chingleput), ; 

h ■■■ vh/hj 

A gift made by Sellappar Vira 
Narasinga Nayakar, son 
of T alu va-kulaindan Bhattar, 

7 

399/1906 

1522 

Tirumaiyam 

(Tanjore). 

A gift of Vira Narasingaraya 
Nayakar. 

8 

233)1901 

1528-9 

Accarapakkam... 

A gift by Vira Narasingaraya 
Nayakar for the merit of the 
king and on the occasion Of 
i lunar eclipse. 
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Even during the very last year of that emperor he 
made a grant for the increase of his religious merit. 
He seems to have been holding the office of the prime 
minister at the time of Krsnadeva’s death. A grant 
from Accarapakkam states that in A. D. 1528-29, he 
was the Ubhaya-pradhani * of the emperor. This is 
confirmed by the chronicle of Nuniz who declares : 

“ Salvany became the minister of the kingdom, and 
governed till the coming of Achetarao from the fortress of 
Ohamdagery where lie was detained.” * 

He was, as already noticed, the governor of 
extensive territories containing several rich sea-port 
towns, the income of which amounted to more than a 
million gold pardaos, and he maintained a powerful 
military force. It is said in an Urattur record of 
A. D. 1529 that Acyuta made ‘ the gift of the village 
of Panaittangal to the temple of Tiruvagittlsuram 
Udaiya Tambiranar for the merit of Sellappa alias VTra 
Narasingha Nay aka Saluva Dannayakar. f He occupies 
here, as the epigraphist remarks, ‘ the position of a 
superior for whose merit a gift was made by Aeyuta- 
raya himself. ’ $ 


No. 

Ref. 

Date, 

Place, 

Particulars, 

9 

MER . : — 
356(1910 

1529 

Urattur 

Acyutaraya made a grant for 
the merit 'of : ;Selia : ppar.''a/w 
Vira Narasingaraya Nayaka- 
Sajuva Dannayakar. 

10 j 

487/1920 

1 ' 

Feb. 1531 

Singaperumaj 

Koil. 

A gift of Taluva-kulaindaii 
Bb attar of Cofijeevaram for 
the merit of Sellappa Saluva 
Dannayakar for conducting 
the festivals of the god Tiru- 
mulasthanam U<}aiya Naya- 
nar of Pulal. 


* MRR- 233 of 1901. t MER. 256 of 1910. $ ibid 1911 p. 83. 
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The evidence of the inscriptions and Nuniz 
establishes beyond the shadow of a doubt that ‘ Vira 
Narasimha, the governor of the Cola country’ did 
not rebel against Krsnadevaraya. On the contrary, 
he remained loyal to the great emperor until the 
latter’s death in A. D. 1529-30. He was a friend and 
firm supporter of Acyuta when the latter ascended 
the throne, and probably continued to be so until at 
least A. D. 1530. That he rebelled against Acyuta 
after this date is proved by the contents of the 
Acyutamfabhyudayam. Probably, being discontented 
with the king, he took advantage of the Gajapati 
and the Qutb Shahi invasions, and entering into an 
alliance with the southern governors and chiefs, 
attempted to overthrow the authority of the emperor. 

The causes that led to the _ outbreak of this 
rebellion are very obscure. The subject had not been 
properly discussed so far. It is believed by some 
that Vira Narasingha showed a tendency by his acts 
to set up an independent kingdom, 4 if the head- 
quarters showed weakness/ * No attempt has been 
made to show what these acts were. Others seem 
to infer that the rebellion was caused by the inter- 
ference of the central government in the management 
of temple properties. Acyutaraya made the gift of a 
number of villages ‘ on the occasion of his coronation 
to the temples of Siva and Yisnu at Conjeevaram. 
He ‘ directed Saluva Nayaka to assign the villages 
to the temples * of Varadaraja and Ekamranatha 
equally neither more nor less. But, as Saluva Nayaka 
gave more to Ekamranatha, Acyutaraya hearing this 
equalised the number of villages by redistribution/ f 

* S. K. Iyengar : MN, Intro, p. 9 ; The Sources ; Intro, pp. 13-14. 

t MER. 54+ of 1919. r 
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Moreover, Vlra Narasingha Nayaka was charged with 
‘exacting jodi from the village of Tiruppanangadu, 
though this tax had been excused in favour of the 
temple there, under the orders of Saluva Timmayya 
in the days of Krsnaraya. ’ * It appears from this 
that Vlra Narasingha rebelled against his master, 
Acyuta, because the latter attempted to interfere 
with the management of temple properties within 
his province. This, however, does not seem to be 
an adequate cause for the outbreak of a serious 
rebellion. The real cause of the rebellion is to be 
sought in the changes that came over the central 
government after Acyuta's coronation at Vijayanagara. 

‘ Salvanayaque,' according to Nuniz, was the 
prime minister of the kingdom at the commencement 
of the reign of Acyuta ( 1529 ). f A little later ( 1530 - 81 ) 
he was the leader of an important rebellion. Within 
the short interval of one year, he lost his office, 
and assumed the leadership of the rebels. These 
two events seem to be connected somehow. Speaking 
of the causes which contributed to the success of 
Ismail 5-dil Shah at Raicur in A.D. 1530 , Ferishta 
declares : “ Against this prince (Ramraj who succeeded 
Hemraj) , rebellions were excited by several rays, 
so that the Muhammadans met with no interruption 
to their progress.'’ $ The rebellions which, according 
to Ferishta, were excited by several rays against 
Ramaraja are the same as those headed by Saluva 
Nayaka, Tumbicci Nayaka, the Tiruvadi, and the 
chiefs of Ummattur, Nuggihajli &c. It is not 
difficult to discover the reason for Saluva Nayaka’s 
rebellion against Ramaraja. In accordance with the 

• ASI. 1908-9 p. 188. 

t FE. p. 384. 


t Briggs Ferishia Hi. p. 66, 
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tis agreement with Ramaraja, Aoyuta made 
artner in tlie administration of the country, 
•aja had resumed as of old the direction of 
•s of the state, ‘ Salvanayaque ’ lost most 
)W er, and probably also his ministership, 
rivation of his office by Acyuta seems to 
, 0 -ed him to such an extent that he retired to 
me, and being unable to bear the humiliation. 


the rebels, the enemies 
? ara? It is generally 
er of the independent 
In that case his action 
by did he invite trouble 
the rebellious subjects 
} have had a 

What was the motive ? 


Why did the Tiru 
of the emperor of 1 
believed that he was 
kingdom of Travanc 
becomes very inexplic 
upon his head by encouraging 
of his powerful neighbour? He mus 
motive in doing so 

The Tiruvadi of the Acyutarayabhyudayam and 
the inscriptions not be identified with the tog 

of Travancore, but with his neighbour, he tang of 
Ouilon. There was a long standing fend between the 
kino-s of Quito and the emperors of Vijayanagmn 1 

began in the reign of Devaraya ,11 who seems o av^ 

conquered Quilon and the neighbouring place. Abdur 
Kazak, a contemporary of Devaraya, re ms 
southern conquests in general terms. lhe truth 
of Kazak’s statements is proved by tlie evidence 
epigraphy. It is, however, Nuniz that farms “ 

L names of ulaoes whose kings paid tribute to 


* ED, rv. p. 116* 
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Devaraya II. “The king of Coullao (Qailon), Geyllao 
(Ceylon), and Paleaeate, Pegu, and Tanaeary, and 
many other countries paid tribute to him.’' * But 
soon after his death, the king of Quilon recovered 
his independence. For nearly forty years, the weak- 
ness of the royal family prevented the Vijayanagara 
emperors from making any efforts to reconquer the 
place. With the Saluva usurpation, however, the 
vigour of the imperial government made itself felt 
upon the neighbouring states. About 1500 A. D. 
Narasa Nayaka seems to have made an attempt to 
capture the important port of Kayal 5 but he was 
defeated and driven back. “ The king of Coulao 
(Quilon) was a very honest man, and very gallant, and 
in the war which he carried on with the king of 
Narasinga, who had many soldiers, both horse and 
foot, he attacked him with sixty thousand archers 
and overcame him.” f Krsnadevaraya renewed the 
attack after 1518 A.D. By that time, however, the Pand- 
yas of Kay attar (Catuir of Nuniz) seem to have 
wrested the port of Kayal from the king of Quilon. 
When Krsnaraya invaded the territory of Kayattar, 
the chief of the place took refuge in the fort of Kayal 
trusting to the impassability of the arms of the 
Tamraparm which were swollen with the winter floods. 
However, Krsnaraya persisted in his attack upon 
the place, and it soon capitulated. Kayattar was 
annexed to the empire. It was on this occasion that 
Quilon was also subjugated. J 

* PE. p. 302. : • 

f Albuquerque’s Commentaries I. p. 11, An epigraph, from Sivapur in the 
Tirupattur taluka of the Madura district {MER. 36 of 1928-29) dated 1500 
■■'■A.D., states that Nagama Nayaka held the Pirajjmalai sirmai. This may be taken 
as an indication of the presence of the Vijayanagara army in this region* 

J FB* pp. 320-21* See the appendix, * Catuir of Nuniz/ at the end of the 
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The death of Krsnadevaraya, and the consequent 
confusion that prevailed in the capital owing to the 
quarrels of Aeyuta and Ramaraja regarding succession 
should have generated fresh hopes in the mind of the 
king of Quilon of re-establishing his independence. 
The rebellion of Saluva Narasingha Nay aka gave him 
an excellent opportunity of realising his hopes. There- 
fore, he threw in his lot with the rebel chief without 
any hesitation. 

The Progress of the Rebellion : — Very little is known 
about the early stages of this rebellion. The Aeyula- 
raijabhyudayam, our only authority on the subject, 
does not offer any details, but states in a summary 
fashion that “ Cellappa (Saluva Narasingha Nayaka) — 
had revolted, and after being defeated in battle, escap- 
ed from his province, and had taken refuge with the 
Cera king in his territory.” * Inscriptions do not add 
anything more to our knowledge. Although the 
sources are almost silent regarding the events connect- 
ed with the early phase of the rebellion, there can be 
no doubt that the imperial army had encountered 
Cellappa in the Cola country, and indicted such a 
crushing defeat upon him that he was obliged to run 
away from his province, and seek shelter under his 
ally, the king Tiruvadi of Quilon. 

It is very difficult in the present state of our know- 
ledge to determine the circumstances under which, 
he was defeated and driven away from his province. 
The initial success of the imperial army, however, did 
not put an end to the rebellion ; for the rebel Vira 
Narasingha instigated the Tiruvadi to wage * war upon 
the Pandyan ruler. ’ f The Papaya ruler referred to 
here does not appear to be the king of Madura, but a 

t ibid. 
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member of the Tenkasi branch of the Pandya family. * 
He was defeated in battle and driven out of ‘his 
ancestral territories’, by Vlra Narasingha and the 
Tiruvadi. 

The minister f who obtained information about the 
activities of the rebels through his spies, placed it be- 
fore the emperor, and urged him “ to protect the 
Pandya who was in exile”, and “place him once more 
firmly upon his throne.” He also pointed out that the 
Cera king and Cellappa (Vlra Narasingha) should 
be properly punished for their rebellion. Acyuta, 
whose wrath was roused on hearing the news of the 
rebellion, sent for the commander of his troops, and 
ordered him to make preparations for inarching against 
the rebels. $ 

The route followed by the imperial army is des- 
cribed in the Acyutarayabhyudayam. After a few days 
march, the army reached the fort of Candragiri where 

• Madura was the capital of the viceroy of the southernmost province of 
the Vijayanagara empire. The rebels are nowhere said to have come into clash 
with that officer. When Salakaraju. Tirumala marched with his army to punish 
the rebels, he met with no opposition until he reached the Tamraparni on the 
banks of which he pitched his tents. The general is said to have “ marched to 
the south, past the city of Madura, and encamped on the banks of the Tamra- 
parni/’ The river Tamraparni appears to have been the northern boundary of 
the zone of the rebel activities. Therefore, the territory of the Pan<Jya ruler 
who was driven out by Cellappa and the Cera king should have extended as far 
as the southern bank of the river. The Tinnevelly district was at this time 
governed by the Pan4yas of Tenkasi and Kayattar. This dispossessed Faniya, 
ruler should belong to one of these families, probably to the former, 

t The name of the minister is not stated. He is simply mentioned by his 
' official designation, sadva t ■ He who had. the spies, under his command , and 
who could be inquiring into the conduct of the amaranayakas, could not be an 
ordinary minister. The minister in question should have been the prime 
minister, Who could have been the prime minister at that time? It could 
not have been Salakaraju Tirumala; for he seems to have been the slnapati 
or commander-in-chief whom Acyuta commanded to march against the 
enemy. Therefore, the saciva^ referred to here should he Ramaraja himself 
who was interested in bringing the rebellion to a speedy conclusion. 

X Tke Smrces p, 162, v:v^ ; 
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the emperor halted for a short time, * On this occasion, 
he visited Tirupati, and presented to the god Venkatesa 
Jmndalas, padalea, and a jewelled crown. + Having 
stayed there for a few days, he next went to Kalahasti 
•where he worshipped the god, and offered him gifts. J 
Acyuta probably went back to Candragiri to rejoin 
the army which was camping there. Then he pro- 
ceeded to KancI, where he received . ‘the tributes 
and presents’ of several forest chiefs. § There 
Acyuta weighed himself against pearls which he 
distributed among the poor. Then, he went to Tiru- 
vannamalai and offered worship to the god^ of the 
place, % Thence, he journeyed on to Srirangam 
where he is said to have resided until the end of 
the campaign. 

Acyuta did not proceed personally against 
Saluva Narasingha and his confederates. He despatch- 
ed' his brother-in-law, Salakaraju Tirumala against 
the enemy. Tirumala seems to have met with no 
opposition until he reached the Tamraparm. It is said 
that he ‘marched to the south past the city of Madura, 
and encamped on the banks of the Tamraparm.’ 

He commanded one of his subordinate officers to 
march against the kingdom of the Tiruvadi, the firm 
supporter of the rebel, Saluva Narasingha. The 
Tiruvadi however, did not await the arrival of the 
enemy’s troops in his territory. He placed himself 
at the head of his army, and marching towards his 
northern frontier, attempted to bar the path of the 
enemy, ‘ near the mountains,’ perhaps at the Aruvamoli 
Pass. Here a battle was fought, in which the Tiruvadi 
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was completely beaten. He was, therefore, obliged 
to submit to the victorious Vijayanagara general. The 
Tiruvadi with the remnant of his troops and with the 
Cola king * (Saiuva Narasingha), approached the 
general, and prostrating before him acknowledged his 
own. defeat. Then he surrendered the fugitive ‘ Cola 
king’ (Cellappa) and presented also several elephants 
and horses. 

By this time, Salakaraju Tirumala seems to 
have arrived at the scene of the battle ; for, it is said 
that he accepted these gifts on behalf of his sovereign. 
Having overcome the rebels, he nest reinstated the 
Pandyan chief on the throne of his ancestors, and 
then proceeded to Anantasayanam to offer worship to 
the god Padmanabha. Thence he went to Rames- 
varam, and bathed in the sea near the Setn. Finally, 
he returned to the imperial camp at Srlrangam, where 
the emperor was spending ‘ all his time in the com- 
pany of poets and scholars,’ 

When Salakaraju Tirumala reached Srlrangam, he 
produced before the emperor, * the Cera King and other 
prisoners, and submitted to him a report of his expedi- 
tion/ Acyuta commanded his minister to punish 
the Tiruvadi properly for having encroached upon 

# It is suggested that the Co}a king referred to here was 'probably the 
ruler of the province of Vijayanagara empire corresponding* to the Coja 
kingdom.’ But he should also have been in rebellion against the emperor, 
for which there is no evidence. The only person that answers this description 
is Cellappa (Saiuva Narasingha Nayaka) himself. He was 'the ruler of the 
province of Vijayanagara empire corresponding to the Coja kingdom’ until 
1530-31, when he rebelled and joined the Tiruvatji# Moreover, Acyuta invaded 
the kingdom of the Tiruvacji, because he offended him by giving shelter to 
the rebel, Cellappa. The expedition would have ended fruitlessly, if Cellappa 8 s 
capture had not been effected. Lastly, Acyuta declares in his inscriptions of 
A. D. 1533 that “he went on a war with the Tiruvadi and levied tribute 
from him, brought under subjection Tumbicci Nayaka, Saiuva Nayaka.” For 
these reasons, I think, the Coja king should be identified with Cellappa 
(SSJuva Narasingha NKyaka)'.^r-;^ 
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the boundaries of his neighbour's estate ; and he 
ordered ‘ the Pandya to rule over his ancestral 
state.’ * It was probably on this occasion that Acyuta 
married a daughter of the Pandyan king, f How he 
punished Saluva (Narasinga) Nayaka and Tumbicci 
Nayaka is not known. The Kalahasti f and the 
Tirupati § inscriptions make it clear that both these 
chiefs were subjugated. They were probably pardoned. 
Tumbicci Nayaka seems to have been a subordinate 
of Acyuta about 1537 A. D. 51 There is reason to 
believe that Saluva Nayaka was holding some office 
under the crown during the early years of Sadasiva. || 

Section 4 From Srlrangam, Acyuta marched 
* with his army along the banks of the Kaveri to 
^rirangapattanam.' Why he had taken this route is 
not explained anywhere. However, it is obvious that 
he marched along this route to suppress the rebellion 
of the Ummattur chief and his allies. The causes 
which led to the outbreak of this rebellion are 
different from those of the other. The chief of 
Ummattur seems to have acted in accordance with the 
traditional policy of his family, in setting up the 
standard of rebellion. 

* The Sources p. 160. + TVER. p. 231. 

t MER. 157 of 1924. § TVER. p. 221. 1 MER. 398 of 1987. 

|| According to an inscription of Kondagai in the Ramnad district (2(1923) 
dated A, D. 1545, a SI|uva Nayaka presided over a court of justice. The ICeladi 
Nrpa Vijaya refers also to a Saluva Nayaka, whom the Kela<$i chief, Sadasiva 
Nayaka captured at Gutti, acting upon the orders of Ramaraja, 

KOsSsbo sSadnS eJe>o&tfo k 

Very likely, Saluva Nayaka, mentioned in these two records, is the same as 
the hero of the rebellion of 1531 A* D. In that case he should have been 
pardoned by Acyuta. 
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The principality of Ummattur was included with- 
in the dominions of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, from 
the early days of the empire, although much is not 
known about the activities of its chiefs during the time 
of the First Dynasty. But, with the advent of the 
Saluvas, the chiefs of Ummattur assumed an attitude 
of hostility towards the imperial throne, and gave 
trouble almost continuously to the Saluva and the 
Tuluva emperors. They usually pretended that they 
were the descendants of the Ganga kings of Talakad, 
(hence their title, Gangaraja) and laid claims to sove- 
reignty over the districts of Ummattur, Penugonda 
and ^rirangapattanam. The pretensions of these 
chiefs are also alluded to by Fr. Luis who was at Vijaya- 
nagara in 1510 A.D. “ One of his (Krsnadevaraya's) 
vassals had risen up in rebellion and seized the city of 
Pergunda (Penugonda) declaring to himself belonged 
the kingdom itself by right.” * Some writers believe 
that their authority extended as far east as the North 
Arcot and Chingleput districts ; but the available 
evidence does not lend colour to this belief. The 
activity of the Ummattur chiefs was mostly confined 
to the Canarese country, and on occasions it extended 
to parts of Anantapnr district. They wanted to make 
capital out of the title Penugonda- Cahresvara which 
they usually assumed. 

The usurpation of Saluva Narasimha was not 
effected without much trouble. He had to reduce by 
force of arms several important strongholds both in 
the Telugu and the Canarese districts, f In effecting 
the reconquest, so to speak, of several provinces of the 
empire, he was ably assisted by his generals, Isvara 
and Narasa. Little or no information is available 


# Albuquerque : Commentaries ii* p. 35. 


f The Sources p. 89, 
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regarding Saluva Narasimha’s relations with the chiefs 
of Ummattur ; but trouble arose during the reign of 
Kara skull a II, owing probably to the feelings of 
jealousy caused by the position of Narasa Nayaka at 
the court as regent, and de facto ruler of the empire. 
Depanna Vodeyar, the ruler of Ummattur*, and the 
Henna chieftain f who was the governor of Siiranga- 
pattanam appear to have revolted together, and defied 
the authority of the government. Narasa had to 
march against them at the head of his army. He 
effected the conquest of Ummattur without much 
difficulty ; $ but the fort of Bnrangapattanam, which 
stood on an island between the two arms of the 
Kaveri, could not be so easily taken. The river was 
swollen with floods and the Hernia chief had taken 
refuge under the strong walls of the fort. Narasa, 
however, rose equal to the occasion, Having construct- 
ed a bridge across one of the arms of the Kaveri, he 
enabled his troops to reach the walls of the fort, which 
they stormed soon after. The Henna chief with all his 
family and treasures fell into Narasa's hands ; but he 
generously forgave him and allowed him to retain 
his principality. § 

Ylra Narasimha who succeeded Narasa as the 
regent of the kingdom had to meet with considerable 
opposition from several nobles and governors. “ As 
soon as his father was dead/’ says Nuniz, “ the whole 
land revolted under its captains ; who in a short time 
were destroyed by that king and their lands taken 
and reduced under his rule. ’’ In reducing the 
rebellious captains, Vira Narasimha was assisted by 

• LR. xi. pp. 614-17, t The Sources p. 107. 

§ The Sources p. 171. 1i M,p. 314, 


| ~LR. xi pp. 614-17. 
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the famous general Aravlti Ramaraj a-Timma, * How- 
ever, according to the chronicle Konkana desaraj ula 
Vrttantamu , Depanna Vodeyar, the chief of Ummattur 
took advantage of the troubles of the regent to make a 
fresh attempt to assert his independence. He refused 
to pay the annual tribute which was due to the 
imperial treasury. Vira Narasimha thereupon declared 
war upon Depanna, and leaving his half-brother, 
Krsiiaraya in charge of the capital, marched against 
the fortresses of Ummattur and Talakad, accompanied 
by Sri Ranga, Acyuta, and other princes. Vira 
Narasimha did not entirely rely upon force ; he seems 
to have employed diplomacy to some extent. Depanna 
Vodeyar had two sons, Gfangaraja and Mallaraja. He 
induced the latter to desert his father by conferring 
upon him his family title, Cikkaraya, thereby recog- 
nising him to be the ruler of the principality, f In an 
inscription of December 15, 1506, Mallaraja is said to 
be a subordinate of Vira Narasimha. $ 

Nevertheless, Vira Narasimha's efforts to reduce 
the fort of Ummattur were not crowned with success. 
Although, according to the chronicle, he besieged 
the fort for three months, he could not produce the 
least impression upon it. The besieged, who were 
strongly supported by the forces of the neighbouring 
palaigars, rudely repulsed the royal troops, when 
they made a final attempt to scale the walls of the fort. 
Giving up all hopes of capturing the fort, Vira Nara- 
simha retreated along the upper course of the Kaveri, 

■insa&gbp ^SsSb^hV'oSf&jyo^ S> 

Bbm. Canto 1. The Bharati vi, p. 856, 
f LR . xi. pp. 614-17. % EC. iii. I. MI. 95. 
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and reached the city of Srlrangapattanam which he 
closely invested. It was strongly defended by a son 
of the Heuna chief whom Narasa Nay aka had defeated. 
On the approach of the royal army, he seems to have 
sent for and obtained the help of the chief of 
Ummattur. Then he made a sally upon the besiegers, 
and defeated them with considerable loss. * 

This is the account of the operations as given in 
the KonJcanadesarajula Vrttantamu. So far as we are 
able to test it with epigraphic and other evidence, it 
appears to be genuine. Depanna Vodeyar was a 
contemporary of Narasa and Vira Narasimha. f That 
Vira Narasimha did not succeed in reducing Ummattur 
is proved by the fact that Krsnadevaraya was obliged 
to march against it almost at the very commencement 
of his reign. Therefore, the account of KonJcamdesa- 
rajula Vrttantamu may be taken as true in this 
connection. 


The failure of Vira Narasimha to reduce the 
rebellious chiefs of the Canarese country may be 
attributed to some extent to the diversion caused by 
Yusuf Adil Khan of Bijapur who appears to have 
invaded the Vijayanagara territory with the object of 
embarassing the Raya. Placing himself at the head of 
70,000 horses, he advanced upon the fort of Kandana- 
volu (Karnul), and after defeating an army that 
opposed him, he^laid siege to it. He had a powerful 
ally in Kasappa Vodeya, the chief of Adavani who is 
believed to have been a relation of the recalcitrant ruler 
of Ummattur. $ Adil Khan, however, was obliged to 
raise the siege, owing to the arrival of the reinforce- 
ments to the besieged under the command of Aravlti 


* LR. zi. pp. 614-17. 
% MER. 1921. p. 90. 


f EC. iv. Intro, p. 27. 
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Bukkaraju Ramaraju. * He retreated hastily along the 
upper valley of the Tungabhadra hotly pursued by the 
victorious Hindu general, who forced him to halt in 
the neighbourhood of the fort of Adavani and give 
battle. In the engagement that followed, Adil Khan was 
defeated and driven away ; and Bukkaraju Ramaraju, 
then, laid siege to Adavani which he soon captured, f 
Ramaraja's son, Timma appears to have distinguished 
himself on this occasion, as he is said to have taken 
the traitor Kasappa Vodeya a prisoner. $ 

After Vlra Narasimha’s return from the Ummattur 
campaign, he busied himself with making preparations 
for a fresh campaign against the rebels ; but before 
he could complete his preparations, he breathed his 
last. Therefore, the task of subduing the rebels de- 
volved upon his half-brother, and successor Krsna- 
devaraya. 

Kr§nad evaray a spent the first year of his reign 
in studying the administrative problems of the empire. 
During this period, he introduced certain military 
reforms which were very much needed. By these 
reforms, he provided himself with ‘ a million of fighting 

* zxiS , ] r -c*6 TT’jSb 53-0^623= "80 

C£»a cS5brO ar*® 

!)Soe» 5e» 

^5 #sj^a8 

SorfOS Xio-tf acn^$ 02 x> 11 Bbm. Bharati vi. p. 853. 

t El. xvi. p 244. 

o-O 

§> &&'»^SosS^'cr»c«So5o 

S^X^o^ll Bbm. The Bharati yi,p. 855. 
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troops’ including 35,000 ‘cavalry in armour.’ * These 
preparations were probably completed by the end of 
A.D. 1510, when he marched against certain rebelli- 
ous chiefs especially against the ruler of Ummattur. 

Meanwhile, Depanna Vodeyar who successfully 
defied the authority of Vira Narasimha, seized a rocky 
island in the Keveri called S ivansamudram , containing 
a ruined old fort. Recognising the strategic import- 
ance of the island, he rebuilt the fort, and provided 
it with several weapons of defence, including some 
cannon. Soon after completing the fortifications, 
Depanna died, and was succeeded by his son, 
Gfangaraja. f It was during the reign of this prince 
that Krsnadeva invaded the Canarese country with 
the object of subduing the rebellious palaigars. 
He was accompanied by several amaranayakas in- 
cluding Cikkaraja (Mallaraja) of Ummattur. 

The fort of Ummattur was easily captured ; and 
it was razed to the ground ; but the strong island fort 
of ^ivansamudram defied all his attempts for several 
months. J At last the Raya’s soldiers entered the 
fort by a secret path, and Gangaraja, while attempting 
to escape, was drowned in a pool of the Kaveri. § 
Krsnaraya, having taken possession of the fort, posted 
a garrison there, and advanced upon Srirangapattanam 
which he easily captured. He then subdivided into 
three districts the territory which he had conquered 
and appointed Kamba Gowda, Virappa Gowda, and 
Cikkaraja as their governors. ^ 

* FE. p. 279 ; of. Rv. (ASFF. iii p. 33.) t cf. MAR. 1917 p. S3, 

t LR. xi. p- 614-617. % Ibid. 

Cikkaraja is mentioned as a subordinate of Vij ay anagara emperors in 
EC. III. i. ML. 9S. (1506 A. D.) ; ML. 90 (1520 A, D.) ; and Nj. 35 1529 (A. D ). 
His last date is A. D. 1533. Kamba Gow^a is the same as the famous Kempa 
Gow<Ja I of Bangalore who is said to have fought in Kfsnadevaraya's army. 
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The death of Krsnadevaraya in A. D. 1529-80 
threw the empire into confusion which gave an 
opportunity to the palaigars in the Ummattur region 
to revolt once again. According to the Ka]ahasti 
inscriptions, Acyuta ‘ offered protection to certain 
chiefs like Rayanaraja of Nuggihalji, Mallaraja of 
Ummattur, Venkatadri and others, ’ * It is not at 
present possible to identify these chiefs definitely. 
About this time, there lived two princes of Ummattur 
bearing the name of Mallaraja. One of them was, as 
already noticed, a son of Depanna Yodeyar, and a 
subordinate of Vlra Narasimha, Krsnaraya, and 
probably also of Acyuta. f The other was the son 
of Ylra Mangaparaya, and he bore the titles of 
1 the hunter of elephants, gemnlca - Calcre§vara, javadi- 
Jcolahala , , arasanka-sunegara etc. He was a subordinate, 
of Acyuta, and only one record of his dated A. D. 
1532 is available at present. J Which of these two 
princes is referred to in the Kalahasti inscriptions, it 
is difficult to say. Whoever he was, it is certain 
that he was driven out of the Ummattur principality 
by the chief or chiefs who rose up in rebellion. 
Rayanaraja § and Venkatadri must have lost their 

Virappa Gow<Ja appears to be the same as Virapa or Virapp-o<Jeyar, a subordi- 
nate of K^naraya who figures in EC, III My. 5 (1517) ; My* 32 (1517); Sr. 10 
(1516), In the first two inscriptions, he is spoken of as the son of Cikkcxjeyar of 
Srirangapatfanam. Cikkotjeyar seems to be different from Cikkaraya (Mallaraja) 
of Ummattur. This Virapp-o<$eyar is probably identical with Kumar a Vtrya of 
Srxrangapattanam mentioned by Nuniz. 

* MER. 1924. p, 112 

f JSC* ill i. Nj. 35, .. ... t 1920 p. 37, 

§ Rao Bahadur Mahamahopadhyaya R, Narasimhacharya refers to this 
prince in Vol. II, p, 215 of his Karnataka Kavicarite : “It is said in Hasan 117 
dated 1573 A. D. that Tirumalaraja... a son-in-law of the Vijayanagara emperor 
Virapratapa Prau^hadevaraya (1419-1446) had a son called Rayoijeya, In 
another inscription {MER. for 1900, 28) a Rayanaraja, a subordinate of the 
Vijayanagara monarch Acyuta is mentioned, The latter appears to be the patron 
of Linga Kavi who wrote his Kabbigara Katyidi at his instance/’ 
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places, because they upneia xne cause oa sue emperui. 
The latter was probably the same as the Mahanayaka- 
carya Venkatadri Nayaka who was ruling ‘ Penu- 
gonda-Marj avadi stma ’ as a subordinate of Acyuta 

in A.D. 1540. * 

The rebellion of the Ummattur chiefs was wide- 
spread, and appears to have extended over the major 
part of the present Mysore state. The imperial aimy 
marched from Brirangam along the valley of the 
Kaveri in order to punish the rebels, and to reduce the 
country into submission. Unfortunately the details of 
the campaign are not available. The rebels appear to 
have submitted almost without lighting ; for, according 
to the Acijutarayabhyudayam, She emperor reached 
S§riran papattanam , where 6 he was met by the gover- 
nors of the place who made him large presents of 

money.’ t 

The campaign against Ummattur must have ter- 
minated before July 27, 1532; for, in the Kajahasti 
inscriptions, Acyuta’s achievements in the south are 
briefly described. $ It is obvious that his expedition 
against his rebellious subjects proved a brilliant success; 
and he had the satisfaction of bringing back to 
allegiance the whole of the south and the west. 

Section 5 The author of the AcyutaraySbhyu- 
damm would have us believe that Acyutaraya 
marched from Srlrangapattaijam directly against the 
territories of the Sultan of Bijapur. § As a matter of 
fact' however, the invasion did not take place until- 
after the middle of A.D. 1534. About the begitminff 
„r iaao Alt. he was at Kahci; be seems to 


f The Sources?. 
§ The Sources ?. 
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have performed the Tulahhara ceremony, and made 
a grant of fourteen villages to the temple of Varada- 
raja either on 28th July or a few days earlier. * In- 
scriptions, slightly later in date, add that Acyutaraya, 
the empress Varadajiamman, and the crown prince 
Kumara- Yenkatadri had themselves weighed against 
pearls, and made a gift of ‘thousand cows ’ to the 
Bra hmans , f It was also on this occasion that Acyuta 
effected the re-distribution of villages between ‘ the 
temples of Yaradaraja and Ekamranatha neither more 
nor less.’ These villages were granted in common to 
the two temples on the occasion of his coronation, and 
the task of distribution was originally assigned to 
Saluva Nay aka. The re-distribution became necessary, 
as he did not perform his duty impartially, i Acyuta 
seems to have visited Kalahasti about the end of July 
1BB2 A.D., § and probably he was camping at the fort 
of Candragiri until the end of the year ; for he was 
at Tirupafci at the beginning of 1538 A.D, “ On the 
occasion (31-st January 1533 ) of his visit to Tira- 
venkatamudaiyan, he was accompanied by his queen 
Varadajiamman, and his son Kumara- Venkatadri, and 
he performed the mahadanas kapila-pasn , svarna- 
varsham, and presented to God Venkatesvam a big 
kapha fully decked with pearls, rubies, emeralds, and 
diamonds, four pon-valaiyam , a pair of uccippu set 
with diamonds for the top of the crown ; a long string 
of pearls and other jewels consisting of differently 
shaped gold beads and nuts.’' Fie seems to have 
reached Vijayanagara by the end of February of the 
same year ; for, he was residing in the capital when 
he gave the copper-plate charter to Balaraju (4 1455. 


* MER. 546 of 1919. 
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Bandana, Pusya Malcara Sankramana, Utiarasadha), 
sanctioning the grant of Kolifijavadi agrahUra to 
Brahmans. * What has been said so far, makes it clear 
that Acyuta did not march against the Bijapur Sultanate, 
but occupied himself with religions activities. 

The Bijapur invasion commenced either in the 
latter half of A.D. 1534 or early in 1535. It is stated 
in an inscription of Bevallim.edu in the Ohiugieput 
district dated 1534-35, that Aeyuturaya was on the 
banks of the Krsna at the time, i As he lost the 
provinces of Raicur and. Mudkal early in his reign, 
the Krsna could not have been the northern boundary 
of his dominions. His presence on the banks of 
the Krsna seems to indicate an invasion of Bijapur 
territory. . 

The time was very well chosen for leading an 
expedition against the Adi). Shahi kingdom. After the 
capture of Raicur in 1530 A.D., Ismail Adil Shah re- 
mained there for one whole month celebrating a splend- 
id festival in commemoration of his victory. At this 
time 1 intelligence was received that Bahadur Shah of 
Gujerat was again preparing to invade the Deccan/ 
As a consequence, Ismail returned to Ills capital, wheie 
he gave permission to Amir Ij arid to go to ills king- 
dom on the latter's promising to surrender to him the 
forts of ‘ Kulliani and Kandahar, ’ within six months; 
but, as he neglected to fulfil his promise, Ismail S.dil 
Shah resolved to reduce them by force. Amir Barld 
who was aware of his intentions ‘ applied to Burhan 
Nizam Shah for aid'. Burhan sent ambassadors to 
Bijapur to request Ismail to forego his designs against 
Amir Band; but Ismail did not fall in. with the 
proposal. Therefore, war broke out between the two 

» The Sharati, IX. ii. p. 275 f, 422 f. f.MMX. 47 of 1900. 
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Sultans in which victory favoured the Adil Shah. A 
treaty was concluded in A. D. 1532, according' to the 
terms of which the Nizam Shah ‘ should be permitted 
to add Berar to his possessions without molestation : ; 
whereas the Adil Shah “ should be at liberty to reduce 
the country of the Kutb Shah.” In pursuance of this 
agreement, Ismail Adil Shall, accompanied by Amir 
Band with whom he became reconciled, invaded Telin- 
gana about the middle of A. I). 1533., and laid siege 
to the fort of Koviikonda which held out for one whole 
year. While the siege was in progress, there was 
constant, fighting between the forces of Bijapur and 
Golkonda. However, before the fort could - be • reduced, 
Ismail Adil Shall died of fever on the 2?th August 
1534: A. D. His death in the enemy's earuitry had 
considerably complicated the situation. Princes Mailu 
and Ibrahim, each of whom wanted to succeed his 
father, ‘were on the eve of coming to open war, ... h 
in an enemy's country and actively conduc 1 the 
siege of Kovilkonda.’ The siege was. consequently 
abandoned ; and s the army moved to Kulbitrg’a. ’ 

Asad Khan Lary, whom the late Sultan appointed 
as the protector of the kingdom, on reaching’ Kulburga, 

* consulted with the principal ladies of the harem of 
his late sovereign and the nobility on the choice of 
the king.’ As most of them expressed the opinion that 
prince Mailu should be the king, Asad Kh an placed 
him upon the throne, although he personally did not 
like the choice. He soon became disgusted with the 
conduct of the new king, and resigning his office at the 
court retired to \mjaglr at Belgaum. * The real cause 
of Asad's retirement appears to have been the check 
which Mailu Adil Shah placed upon the power of the 

* Bxigg's FmshUi in. 66-76* . 
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protector, and the favour which he had shown to the 
Decanni Muhammadans, The retirement of Asad Khan 
from the court involved the Sultan in difficulties. A 
general rebellion headed by foreign noblemen appears 
to have been in progress in the districts along the west 
coast. The Portuguese who were anxious to seize the 
mainland opposite Groa, showed an inclination to fish 
in the troubled waters. * To multiply the difficulties 
of Mallii, Aeyutaraya, who was carefully gauging 
the situation, invaded the Raicur doab at the head 
of a large army. 

Although the Raicur campaign of Acyuta is 
described at length in the Acyutardyabhyudayam , it 
is totally ingnored by Ferishta. As Rajanatha Dindima 
was a contemporary of Acyuta, his account may be 
taken as more trustworthy than the history of Ferishta. 
Moreover, Dindima's account of the campaign is 
corroborated by the Portuguese historian, Barros. 

“ 6 Acadachaii, like one wiio is in a safe and lofty place 
watches some great fire spreading over the plains below* watched 
from his city of Belgaum the events that .were passing ? ; but did 
nothing till the Adil Shah wrote desiring him to return to Bijapur, 
which he had temporarily left, owing to a disagreement, and to 
assist him in the government of the kingdom. Asad Khan replied 
craftily that he had done with the affairs of this life, and proposed 
to go and die at Mecca. At this, the Adil Shah f flew into a 
passion and vowed revenge against his powerful subject who, to 
save himself, wrote to Da Cunha, professing his unalloyed friend- 
ship for the Portuguese, and inviting them to take possession of 
certain tracts on the mainland ; declaring that his masker? the 
Sultan , was .powerless to defend himself against the armies of 
Vijayanagar . ... Da Ounha sent Christo vao d© Figueiredo .... 

p. 175, .. . V; ' ■ . . 

f Sewell conjectured wrongly that the name of the Sultan was Ismail, 
but Ismail did not ascend the throne until the latter half of A.D. 1535. 
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to "bear hi 8 reply, since the latter was on friendly terms with the 
lord of Belgaum. A conversation took place, in which Asad 
Khan said that he was afraid of his master, who was of variable 
and inconstant character, and that he desired of all things to 
preserve friendship with the 'Portuguese. He therefore begged to 
be allowed to visit Goa, and cement an alliance with the governor- 
general to whom he faithfully- promised that the lands in question 
should become for ever the property of the king of Portugal. 
Accordingly the lands were .seized by Da Cunha. ^ 

Immediately after Asad began to intrigue with the king 
of Vijayanagar, and being invited to visit that city on the occasion 
of one of the great Mahdnavarni ' festivals, left Belgaum with 
13,000 men and 200 elephants. Before starting, he wrote to Da 
Cunha, asking that Figueiredo might be sent to accompany him, 
and promising to obtain from the Portuguese a definite cession of 
the lands from the Raya, since these had formerly been the latter’s 
possession. Accordingly Figueiredo left for Vijayanagar, but 
learned that the Khan had already arrived there and had joined 
the king. The Raya received Asad favourably, and, as a present 
gave him two towns, 6 Tunge and Tarugel/ since he hoped for his 
aid against the Sultan. 

When the Sultan heard of Asad Khan’s defection, he gave 
himself up for lost ; but assembled an army .and. advanced to 
■ within twelve leagues of the king’s camp, where Asad Khan had 
pitched his tents at some distance from those, of the Hindu lords. 
The Sultan thence wrote to the Raya demanding the delivery to 
him of his recalcitrant 4 slave,’ and the Raya sent on the letter to 
Asad Khan who told the king that he would never join the 
Muhammadans but would remain faithful to Vijayanagar. A short 
pause ensued during which the Raya learned, that constant 
messages were passing between the camp of the Sultan and Asad 
Khan.. Both armies then marched' towards Eaiehur, the Raya to 
retake the place from the Sultan, the Sultan watching for an 
opportunity to attack the Raya, 

On the third day, Asad Khfm started with his forces 
two hours in advance of the royal troops, crossed the river first, 
and hastened to join the Sultan, Adil Shah received him with 
great apparent cordiality, and at length freely forgave him m 
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the Khan’s protestations that his intrigues with Vijayanagar and 
the Portuguese were only so many moves in a game undertaken 
for the advancement of the Sultan’s interests .....“ The 
Adil Shah secretly fearful of Asad Khan’s duplicity, made a 
treaty of peace with the Raya, by which the Muhammadans 
retained Raicur but gave up some other territory.” * 

The trend of events at Bijapur, so far as can be 
inferred from the foregoing extract, seems to be this : 
Asad Khan left Bijapur, and retired to his jagtr » Bel- 
gaurn, ‘ owing to temporary disagreement ’ with the 
Adil Shah. A rebellion broke out at this time 
along the west coast, which spread like . ‘ some great 
fire/ Asad Khan watched the progress of this 
rebellion, without ever trying to check it. The Adil 
Shah, who was alarmed, summoned Asad Khan to 
Bijapur, ‘to assist him in the government of the king- 
dom •/ but Asad disobeyed the royal command. Instead, 
he began to intrigue with the Portuguese. At that time, 
the emperor of Vijayanagara invaded the Bijapur terri- 
tory, and ‘ the Sultan was powerless to defend him- 
self against the armies of Vijayanagar/ Asad Khan 
opened negotiations with the emperor of Vijayanagara, 
as a consequence of which lie was invited to attend the 
Mahanavami festival at the Hindu capital. He accept- 
ed the invitation and went to Vijayanagara, where he 
was treated with great consideration. He accompanied 
the Raya to the Bijapur frontier, in order to help him 
to overcome the Adil Shah who came thither to defend 
his territories. Then the armies of both the Sultan 
and the Raya “ marched towards Raicur, the Raya to 
retake the place from the Sultan, the Sultan watching 
for an opportunity to attack the Raya. ” At this 
stage Asad Khan deserted his Hindu ally, and joined 
the Sultan, who freely forgave him. As he was 
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unwilling to continue the war, owing to Asad Khan’s 
duplicity, he concluded a treaty with the Raya who 
allowed him to retain in his possession Raiciir fort in 
return for some other territory. 

The account given by Rajanatha Dindima is 
briefly this: — 

Having learnt that the territory of the Aclil Shah was 
seething with rebellion, Acyuta marched his army against it, 
and laid siege to a fort whose name is not mentioned. The fort 
was vigorously besieged by the Hindus, and as bravely defended 
by the Mussulmans for sometime. At last it was stormed by the 
besiegers who put to the sword most of the garrison, The 
survivors including the commandant fled. Acyuta then proceed- 
ed westwards to' ■■effect. ;, the ■' capture of Malulca . The victorious 
Hindu army laid/ waste the Bijapur territory dismantling forts*. and 
burning cities. . Acyuta next' -marched upon the important 
fortress of R incur. The Sultan who was alarmed at. the rapid 
progress of the enemy, assembled an • army with which lie march- 
ed towards Baicur in order to prevent . Acyuta • from capturing 
it. Both the armies met somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
the fort, and a fierce battle . was fought in which the Muham- 
madans were so completely beaten that the Sultan had to run 
away from the -field all alone. Acyuta- '.captured several horses 
and elephants and looted the Muhammadan camp. Then he 
marched to the banks of the Krana where he lay encamped for 
sometime watching closely the movements' of the Sultan who was 
attempting do gather another army on the opposite bank. The 
Sultan, however, suddenly abandoned the idea of continuing the 
struggle, owing to the treacherous conduct of Malulca. Considering 
that it was advisable, under the circumstances, to come to terms 
with the enemy, he crossed the river on horseback, and reached 
the Vijayanagara camp without any mishap. There he mot, Acyuta, 
and saluted him, in the characteristic ■ Muhammadan fashion, 
signifying submission. Acyuta having accepted the allegiance of 
the Bui tain relumed to his capital. * 

* Tht Sources pp, 167-69. 
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On comparing the accounts of Barns and Din- 
dima, there can be little doubt that they relate to the 
same invasion, although they seem to differ in certain 
material particulars. An important point should be 
considered in this connection. The rebellion of Asad 
Khan, his intrigues with the Portuguese and the Raya 
of Vijayanagara, and the Raya's invasion of Bijapur 
territory, are placed by the Portuguese writers in A.D. 
1534, after the demise of Ismail Adil Shah at Kovil- 
konda. Between 1530 and 1543 A.D. the Vijayanagara 
army invaded Bijapur territory only once, and that 
was in A.D. 1534-5. Rajanatha Dindima describes only 
one Vijayanagara invasion of Bijapur territory during 
the reign of Acyuta ; and that could not have taken 
place, as already noticed, before A.D. 1534. Both 
Barros and Dindima describe an invasion which took 
place in the same year, the contending parties and 
the scene of activities being the same. It is not un- 
reasonable, therefore, to infer that their accounts relate 
to the same set of events. 

Resemblances : — Both the accounts refer to the 
outbreak of a rebellion in the Bijapur kingdom followed 
by an invasion of the emperor of Vijayanagara. There 
is complete agreement between the two writers regard- 
ing most of the events of the war. Whereas Barros 
alludes only to the outstanding events, Dindima, in 
addition, supplies the details also. According to Barros, 
Asad Kha n, who joined the emperor of Vijayanagara 
was present in his camp while he was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Raicur expecting the Adil Shah ; but 
he deserted him subsequently and joined his master 
once again. Some three days before the desertion 
the emperor discovered ‘ that constant messages were 
passing between the camps of the Sultan and Asad 
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Khan.’ Yet no action seems to have been taken to 
prevent the progress of this treacherous correspondence. 
The least that Acyuta could have done was to place 
Asad under arrest. This is what he exactly attempted 
to do, according to Dindima, 

After the fall of the unnamed fort, Acyuta is said 
to have proceeded westward ‘ to hind 5 one Maluka 
(Malik), who, in some mysterious way, seems to have 
incurred his displeasure. This Maluka appears to he 
the same as Asad Khan, and Acyuta wanted ‘ to bind ’ 
him for his treacherous conduct. 

If this identification he acceptable, it may be said 
that Dindima and Barros agree about the activities 
of Asad Khan also. There is perfect agreement 
between them regarding the events that took place on 
the arrival of the Adil Shah, and the march, of the 
Hindu and Muhammadan armies towards the fort of 
Raieur. Dindima seems to agree with Barros re- 
garding the cause which induced the Adil Shah to 
conclude a treaty of peace with the liaya. The Sultan, 
who was apprehensive of the duplicity of Asad Khan, 
according to Barros, considered it prudent to close 
the war by concluding a treaty with the Raya. The 
Sultan, according to Dindima, having come to know 
the treacherous conduct of Maluka, considered it 
advisable to come to terms with Acyuta. It was 
treachery of Asad according to Barros, and of Maluka 
according to Dindima, that induced the Sultan to 
conclude the treaty. Since Asad, in our opinion, is 
identical with Maluka, there is agreement between the 
two writers on this point also. 

Differences : — Dinclima does not mention the activi- 
ties of Asad Khan before his advent at Vijayanagara. 
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Even when he alludes to him, he does not mention 
him by name, but calls him Maluka. Barros, on the 
contrary, gives him considerable prominence. This 
may be attributed to the difference in the method 
of their writing. Barros is an historian, and Dindima 
is an author of an eulogistic kavya. Whereas Barros 
gives a comprehensive account of the Portuguese re- 
lations with Asad Khan, Bijapur, and Vijayanagara, 
Dindima concentrates his attention upon those events 
which are calculated to glorify his hero. Therefore, 
the difference here at any rate seems to be due to the 
difference in their respective view points. 


This explanation does not apply to another im- 
portant difference between them. Dindima describes 
at length a battle between the Hindus and the Muharn- 
madans in the neighbourhood of Raicur in which the 
Muhammadans were defeated ; but Barros is silent on 
this point. This is strange ; for he asserts that the Adil 
Shah, while marching towards Raicur, was * watching 
for an opportunity to attack the Raya.’ This shows 
that the Sultan was very eager to cross swords with 
the Raya. Moreover, he became reconciled with Asad 
Khan who deserted the Raya and joined him. This 
should have strengthened his position considerably. 
There was nothing to prevent the Sultan from attack- 
ing the Raya. It is extremely likely that a battle 
should have taken place, as told by Dindima, between 
the Raya and the Sultan in which the former suffered 
a defeat. Otherwise, the Sultan would not have sub- 
mitted to the Raya, in spite of his fear of Asad Khan’s 
duplicity. Lastly, it is said by Barros that ‘ the Adil 
Shah made a treaty of peace with the Raya,’ according 
to the terms of which he managed to retain Raicur by 

surrendering 1 some other territory.’ Both Barros and 

- 
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Dindima agree that it was the Adil Shah who sued for 
peace ; but Dindima adds, and he is supported by 
Radhamadhava, that the Adil Shah went to the Raya's 
camp, and throwing himself at the Raya’s feet, begged 
him to grant him peace. As Dindima does not men- 
tion the capture of Raicur, his silence may be taken 
as an instance of his agreement with the Portuguese 
historian. But it is inconceivable how an emperor of 
Vijayanagara could give his consent to a proposal 
ceding Raicur to the Adil Shah whom he had completely 
defeated. Nothing could have prevented the Raya 
from taking the place. There is reason to believe that 
he did capture it; for, according to Nuniz, when Ibrahim 
Adil Shah invested the city of Vijayanagara in 1537-38 
A. D., ‘he demanded that, among other things, the 
Raya should yield up to him the city of Rachel 
(Raicur.)’ * Accordingly the fort was given up. it 
is evident that in 1537-38 A. D. Raicur belonged to the 
emperor of Vijayanagara. As it was in the possession 
of the Adil Shah in 1534 A. D., it is reasonable to 
believe that it should have been wrested from him 
in the interval, i. e., during Acyutaraya’s campaign 
in the Raicur doab. 

Reconstruction of the History of the Campaign : — • 
Mallu Adil Shah was indeed helpless. He had to face 
treachery from within, and invasion from without. As 
he had very grave suspicions regarding the complicity 
of Asad Khan with the rebels, he summoned him to 
the court ; but Asad did not obey the royal command. 
Instead, he wrote to Nuno Da Cnnha, the Portuguese 
governor, inviting him to take possession of certain 
tracts on the mainland. He drew the attention of 
the Portuguese governor to the fact that ‘ hia 

* FE, p, 368 . ' ;; 4 ,V 
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master was powerless to defend himself against 
the armies of Vijayanagar Da Ounha then ‘ seized 
upon the country opposed to Groa, ’ for the protec- 
tion of which he built a fort at Racol. At the 
same time Asad Kha n began to intrigue with the 
emperor of Vijayanagara who invited him to visit his 
capital during the Mahanavami festival. Asad Khan 
accepted the invitation and went to Vijayanagara, 
accompanied by 13,000 men and 200 elephants. He 
was warmly received by Acyuta, and obtained for 
his maintenance two towns * Tunge and Turugel/ 
He promised Acyuta that 1 he would never join the 
Muhammadans, but would remain faithful to Vijaya- 
nagar. ’ Acyuta ‘ hoped for his aid against the 
Sultan.’ 

The Vijayanagara army, accompanied by Asad 
Khan, marched northwards, and entering the Bijapur 
dominion, laid siege to a fort whose name is not men- 
tioned. Although it was stoutly defended, the besie- 
gers were able to capture it by scaling its walls. 
The victorious Hindu army laid waste the Bijapur 
territory burning cities, and dismantling forts. Mal- 
lu Adil Shah who was no doubt enraged at these 
outrages, assembled his troops, and, crossing the 
Krsna, began to move towards the Vijayanagara 
army. He addressed a letter to the Raya asking him 
to surrender his “ recalcitrant slave,’ Asad Khan. 
The letter was shown to Asad Kha n who promised to 
remain faithful to the Hindus ; but in secret, opened 
negotiations with the Adil Shah. Acyuta began to 
march his troops towards Raicur to take the fort, and 
Mallu Adil Shah was also marching in the same direct- 
ion to prevent his enemy from capturing the place. 
During this time, Acyuta learnt that ‘ constant messages 
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were passing between the camps of the Sultan and 
Asad Khan. He made an unsuccessful attempt to arrest 
Asad Khan, who, however, managed to escape, and 
join the Sultan. As both the armies began to move 
towards Raieur, the inevitable clash between them 
occurred very soon. A fierce battle was fought 
in which the Muhammadans were completely defeated, 
and Mallu Adil Shah had to run away from the 
field all alone. Acyuta, having captured several horses 
and elephants belonging to the enemy, lay encamped 
on the southern bank of the Ksrna, and kept a close 
watch upon the movements of the Adil Shah, who was 
gathering troops afresh on the opposite bank. It was 
probably during this interval that Vijayanagara troops 
captured Raieur. 

The war, however, was brought to an abrupt 
end. The Adil Shah is said to have sued for peace, 
because he was ‘ secretly fearful of Asad Khan’s dupli- 
city.’ The causes of this abrupt submission of the Adil 
Shah are very obscure. Rajanatha Dindima attributes 
it to the treacherous conduct of Maluka (Asad Khan). 
Probably he became aware of the intrigues of Asad 
Khan with Prince Ibrahim and his followers : 

“ Subsequent to the death of Ismail Adil Shah,” says the 
anonymous historian, “ his elder son Mulloo was proclaimed 
king ; but shortly afterwards, his minister, Asad Khan Lary con- 
spired against him, and in conjunction with his younger brother, 
the Prince Ibrahim, dethroned him.” * 

This is confirmed by the following passage from 
the Burlim-i-McC asir : 

“ In this year (A. D 1534-35)—,” says Sayyed Ali, “ Ismail 
Adil Shah died, and Mallu Kha n his eldest son ascended the 

0 Brigg's Ferishta iii p» 375, 
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throne ; but he had scarcely had time to taste the sweets of 
sovereignty, when Asad Khan, who was the most powerful of the 
amirs of Bijapur, and was ill-content that Mallu should be king 
with the assistance of the rest of the amirs, and officers of state, 
deposed Mallu &c. ” * 

On hearing the news of the conspiracy of Asad 
Khan with Prince Ibrahim, and the amirs and officers 
of state, Mallu Adil Shah might have considered it un- 
wise to wage war against a foreign foe, while his posi- 
tion on the throne was not free from danger. There- 
fore, he concluded a treaty with Acyuta, according to 
which the river Krsna was probably recognised as 
the boundary between the two kingdoms. 

Acyuta was able to recover within a short period 
of three or four years, what he had lost during the first 
year of his reign. Although it cannot be said that 
he had fought personally like his brother, Krsna, in 
the battle-field, there is no denying the fact that he was 
always present at the front, probably directing his 
forces against the enemy. Acyuta, therefore, was a 
worthy successor of Krsnadevaraya, and had shown 
himself to be a capable ruler. 


Chapter III. 

ACYUTA AND RAMARAJA 

Section 1 : — Acyuta was warmly received by the 
citizens of his capital when he returned to it after Ms 
victory over the Muhammadans. * He did not, how- 
ever, stay there for long. According to the Kaifiyat of 
Mutyalpadu, a certain Timma Nay aka who rose up in 
rebellion, seized the important fort of Gutti, and de- 
fied the imperial authority. Acyuta was obliged to 
go to Gutti in person to subdue the rebel in S 1457 
(1535-36 A.D.) He was accompanied by most of his 
officers. The fort of Gutti was besieged, and a breach 
was effected in one of its walls. The imperial army 
under the command of Salakaraju Tirumala entered 
the fort through the breach, and forced the defenders 
to surrender, f Acyuta appears to have paid a visit to 
Tirupati on this occasion. He was present in Tiru- 
pati on 26th December 1535 A. D., when ‘ he insti- 
tuted two new festivals, viz., the Lalcsmtdevi mahotsa- 
vam to be celebrated for Tiruvenkatamudaiyan and 
Alaimelmangai Nachchiyar for five days, and the 
Punarvasu Tirunal for Raghunathan (Sri Rama), 
Nachchiyar (Sltadevi), and Ilaiya-Perumal (JLaksmana) 
on each of the 13 days of the Punarvasu star occur- 
ring in the year.'* He was accompanied by some of 
his officers, e. g. Ramabhattarayyan, Rayasam Rama- 
candra Dlkfita, M alaiyapparayyan, and Saluva 
Timmarasa. $ He seems to have returned to Vijaya- 
nagara sometime before S. 1458 Durmukhi Karttika 
su 12 (1536 A. D.), when he granted the agrahara of 

* The Sources, p. 169. 
f M. Mss. 15-3-52. 
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Polepalli to Cintapalli Ann am a in the presence of the 
god Vitthalesvara on the banks of the Tungabhadra. * 

Section 2 The year 1586 A, D. marks an im- 
portant stage in the reign of Acyuta. With this year 
commences the dark half of Acyuta's reign. The 
internal trouble and confusion which characterise this 
period had their origin in his struggle with Ramaraja 
whom he had admitted into partnership in the govern- 
ment of the empire in A. D. 1580. Ramaraja seems to 
have taken advantage of Acyuta’s continued absence 
from the capital to seize the throne. The causes that 
led to the usurpation of Ramaraja are not quite 
apparent. They are to be sought, in the probable 
attempt of Acyuta to supersede him in his office. 
The infant son of Krsnadevaraya whom Ramaraja 
proclaimed emperor in 1530, having died about 1533 
A. D., f his position appears to have become con- 
siderably weakened, especially in relation to Acyuta. 
The death of his nephew who had better claims to 
the throne than himself, should have relieved Acyuta 
greatly. The need for placating Ramaraja continu- 
ously had at Jast disappeared ; and he was free to 
adopt an independent course of conduct towards him. 
Probably Acyuta ceased to consult Ramaraja, who 
was obliged consequently to retire into the background, 
yielding place to the emperor’s brothers-in-law, Salaka- 
raju Peda and Gina Tirumaladevas. Of these, Peda 
Tirumala was appointed as pradhana in A.D. 1534, as 
testified by the Madras Museum Plates of Acyuta. $ 
He continued in the office until A.D. 1535, as shown 
by an epigraph at Hospet. § Finally he rose to the 
position of sarvaHrah pradkana in 1538-39. % It is 
pretty certain that the loss of his position, and the 

f JBBRAS. xxii. 28. 
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elevation of his rival to the highest office in the state 
must have enraged Ramaraja. Naturally he took the 
earliest opportunity of regaining his lost power. 

Although Ramaraja was deprived of his office, he 
wielded considerable influence in the state. Being a 
man of great foresight, he strengthened his position, 
while he was yet in office, by appointing his friends 
and relations to the most important posts under the 
government. The Muhammadan historians are unani- 
mous on this point. “ By degrees," says Ferishta, 
“ raising his family to the highest rank, and destroying 
many of the ancient nobility, Ramraj aspired to reign 
in his own name." * According to the anonymous 
historian, Ramaraja, while he was the protector of the 
son of Krsnaraya, took ‘ pains to strengthen his 
power by reduction of many troublesome neighbours, 
and elevation of his adherents and relatives, f ’ 
Raffi-ud-Din Shirazi, who visited Vijayanagara before 
its destruction by the Mussalmans, asserts : 

“ Ramaraja conducted the administration for two years 
nominally for the son of Krsnaraya during which period he 
removed all the old nobles and state servants, and appointed 
his own relations to high offices.” $ 

Pemmasani Timma Nayaka of Gandikota, Hande 
Hanumappa Nayaka of Anantapur, Mesa Pedda Nayaka 
of Nadimidoddipalaiyam, and Majjhari Tolasipati Reddi 
of Allur were some of his adherents. Yera-Tirumala 
and Venkatadri, his two younger brothers, held the 
forts of Gutti and Kandanavolu respectively. One 
of his uncles, the famous general, Ramaraja-Timma, 
was the lord of the fortress of Awuku ; another uncle, 
Ramaraja-Konda was in charge of Idavani. His 

* Brigg’a Ferishta iii, p* 381. 
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distant cousins were the hereditary rulers of Nand- 
yala. All these chiefs were ready to join his standard ; 
and being assured of their support, lie had every 
reason to feel that his position was unassailable. 
Ramaraja took steps to strengthen his military power. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah who, deposed and blinded Mallu 
Adil Shah with the aid of Asad Kh an, ascended the 
throne in or about 1535 A.D. One of his first acts 
was to dismiss almost all the foreign soldiers who were 
in his service. Several of them, who were thus suddenly 
deprived of their means of living by the caprice of the 
new Sultan, entered the service of Ramaraja. 

“ Ramraj, the Hindu prince of Beejanuggur entertained 
3000 of them ; and in order to reconcile them to the act of making 
obeisance to him, he caused a Qoran to be placed before him when 
they came to pay their respects ; which enabled them to do so 
without a breach of the ordinances of their religion.” * 

These three thousand Muslim soldiers were under 
some six Mussalman nobles. Ramaraja gave them jaglrs 
and ‘ treated them with respect and consideration.’ 
They lived in a part of the city called Turkiwada * where 
they built houses and bazaars. They were permitted 
to build a masjid, to repeat the namaz, and follow 
their own customs and practices, including the slaught- 
er of animals.’ f 

It was probably the recruitment of a large 
Muhammadan force that stimulated the ambition of 
Ramaraja to seize the throne. 

No definite information is available regarding the 
events that had taken place at the capital, since 
Acyuta’s return from Tirupati in 1536 A. D. There 
was probably some encounter between him and 
Ramaraja at , Vijayanagara in which he was worsted. 

* Brigg*fi Feriikta ill p, 79, t Shlrazi : JBBRAS , xxii p. 28* 
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Aeyuta seems to have been taken a prisoner and kept 
under custody. ‘ Ramaraja, vakil of the king of 
Yijayanagar,’ says Sayyed Ali, ‘ had rebelled against, 
and overcame his lord, and, having imprisoned him, 
usurped the kingdom/ * He attempted to rule in his 
own name, but was prevented from doing so, on 
account of opposition. The poet, Ramarajabhiisana, 
who lived at the court of Vijayanagara at least from 
A.D. 1525 to 1565, and who was intimately acquainted 
with the events that took place in the royal palace, 
refers, in his Vasucaritra , to Ramaraja’ s pattabhiseka 
which, however, was not celebrated, on account of 
the opposition of some people, f Ferishta gives more 
definite information. He says : 

“ Ramraj,” !< aspired to reign in his own name ; many of 
the nobility, however, opposing this project, he complied with 
their wishes.” } 

This is corroborated by the evidence of the Local 
Records, In one of them, it is said : 

4 Cinnadevi and Tirmnaladevi, the queens of Krsnaraya, 
being desirous of placing Ramaraja upon the throne, made prepa- 
rations to celebrate his coronation at Vijayanagara, but had to 
abandon the scheme, owing to the opposition of Salakaraju 
Tirumala. ’ § 

There need he no doubt about Ramavaja’s unsuccessful 
attempt to seize the throne in A. D. 1536. 

The failure of Ramaraja’s coup d’etat was mainly 
due to the opposition of the nobles who objected to his 
accession, as he had no claim to the throne. Although 
he was the son-in-law of the great Krsnaraya, he 
eould not persuade the nobles to accept him as their 
ruler, because he was not a Tuluva by birth. He did 

* TA, (1920.) xlix. p, 201. f The Sources ; p. 21?. 
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not, however, relinquish his hold upon the affairs of the 
state ; nor did he set Acyuta at liberty. Instead, he 
began to look for a desirable candidate to the throne, 
who might be content with the name of the emperor, 
leaving the substance of power in his hands. Such a 
person he discovered in Sadasiva, a nephew of 
Acyuta, whom he proclaimed emperor, and began to 
govern the empire in his name. 

SecMon 3 : — Sadasiva is the subject of one of 
the most knotty problems in the history of Vijaya- 
nagara. It is generally believed that Ramaraja pro- 
claimed him emperor of Vijayanagara, immediately 
after Acyuta’ s death in S. 1464 (A. D. 1542). There 
are several inscriptions of Sadasiva dated in that year. 
In fact, some of his inscriptions belong to an earlier 
period, a fact which induced the epigraphist to declare 
that Sadasiva was governing the empire as a co-regent 
of his uncle, Acyuta. * It must be remembered, 
however, that Acyuta had a son named Venkatadri, 
whom he had anointed yuvaraja as early as A. D. 
1529-30. f Under these circumstances, one fails to 
understand why Acyuta should have accepted Sada- 
siva as his co-regent, depriving thereby Venkatadri, his 
own son, of the chance of succeeding him. It is not 
at all intelligible why Acyuta recognised his nephew 
as his successor ignoring altogether the claims of 
his son. The epigraphist, at any rate, does not divulge 
the reasons for his assertion. 

The truth is that Sadasiva was set up as a rival 
candidate to the throne by Ramaraja both against 
Acyuta and his son. What did he expect to gain by 
this act ? Acyuta, and after him his son should have 
had a legal claim to the throne, being next of kin to 

* MJSR. A 6 of 1906 ; Part ii. p, 65. + Vfm, The Sources p, 176, 
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Krsnaraya. Moreover, they were firmly backed up 
not only by the Salakaraju faction, but by the majority 
of the nobles of the kingdom. In these circum- 
stances, what justification had Ramaraja in setting up 
Sadasiva as a rival candidate ? Ramaraja who was 
ambitious to govern the empire, appears to have believ- 
ed that he could realise his ambition by espousing the 
cause of Sadasiva. He hoped to strengthen his posi- 
tion in the state in such a manner as to render the 
opposition of Salakaraju Tirumala and his adherents 
ineffective. By upholding the cause of Sadasiva, 
Ramaraja expected to win over to his side some or 
even all the partisans of his opponents. It must be 
remembered that the real actors in this political drama 
were Ramaraja and Salakaraju Tirumala, and they 
made use of their respective candidates to gain their 
own ends. Therefore, Ramaraja should have had 
sufficiently strong reasons in putting forward the 
claims of Sadasiva. What were they ? Nobody has so 
far attempted to answer this question. Unless it is 
satisfactorily answered, it is not possible to understand 
the significance of several events which happened 
during the second half of Acyuta’s reign. 

Neither Acyuta, nor his son had any legal claim to 
the throne. In all the copper-plate grants of Sadasiva, 
Narasa's children by Obamba are described in the 
following verse : 

Ranga-ksitlndr-Acyuta-deva-rayau 

raksa- dhurmavi va Ramakrsnau 
Obambikayam Narasa k§itindrat 
ubhavabhutan-urgendra sarau |) 

It is clear from this that Sadasiva’s father, Ranga, 
was an elder brother of Acyuta. Both the order of 
the words * Ranga-k§Umdr-Acyutadeva-rayau,' > and the 
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comparison, ‘ iva Bamakrsnau,’ leave no room for 
doubt. Therefore, Sadasiva had a better claim to the 
throne than Acyuta or his son. Ranga appears to 
have predeceased Krsnaraya, who consequently nomi- 
nated Acyuta as his successor, ignoring the claims of 
Rafiga’s youthful son. Nevertheless, several people in 
the country should have sympathised with the helpless 
prince, and regarded Acyuta almost as an usurper. 
That is why the Portuguese historian Correa refers to 
Acyuta as one * who had been king contrary to 
right,’ * and to Sadasiva as ‘ the king by real right. ' f 
Ramaraja considering it worth his while to exploit the 
situation revived the claims of Sadasiva. 


Sadasiva is generally believed to have been a 
prince of tender years, 1 a child in arms/ at the time 
when Ramaraja took up his cause. This is not true. 
If the evidence of the inscriptions can be depended 
on, it must be admitted that he was at least 17 years 
old in 1535 A. D. $ 


* PE. p. 183. t « 

X The following table is bound to be instructive in this context. 


Reference. 


Cyclic year. 


Saka Christian 

year, year. 


Sewell's Antiquities 1, 8... 
LR. 42 

EC. X, Mb 240 

EC.X. Mb 201 

Rangachari’s Index I By 

■ " 342 ' : 

129/1905 (MER.) 

6/1905-06 (MER.) 

167/1904 (MER.) 
Rangachari's Index I. CD. 
430. 

EC, XII Mi 66 
33)1905 (MER.) 


Framadi 

Svabhanu Havana su 12, 
Tarana, VaisSkha ba 11 ... 
Nandana, Bhadrapadabal 

J*y* •« ••* ••• 

Prabhava? 

Hevalambi ~ v.. : - 
jjobhakrit? ... . 

Raudri ? 

Sarvari Sravana su 1 


X535 

1537-38 

1539 

1539 


Of the eleven inscriptions listed above, four (6,8, 9,) may be set aside as 
untrustworthy, on the ground that the J?aka and Cyclic years do not tally. Of 
the remaining seven, three (1, 2, 3,) belong to the reign of Kjsnadevaraya, the 
earliest being dated in AJD. 1518, 

r 63 1 
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Again, Durate Barbosa who was travelling in the 

Deccan and South India about 1611 A. • ” “VI* 
nephew of the hing of Vijayanagara ruling at Bahoala. 

He sa y s : fD n 

»The king of Narasinga,” has given this place (BaUcala 
. tbl to a nephew of his, who rules and governs thorn, and 
“Lt great state, end calls himself Hag. bat he is in 
to tlio king? Ms uncle. 

Raiiva, the father of Sadasiva is mentioned m some 
of the inscriptions at Bhatakal as the ruler of the 
Ice. t ft ft reasonable to suppose that the nephew of 
Ce king mentioned by Barbosa is Rahga’s son, Sadas.va. 
thl who was governing Bhatakal appearsjo have 
died^ sometime before the accession of Kjwaraya, who 
allowed Raftga’s son to succeed to his father s esta ,e. 
If this surmise be correct, Sadova slioiUd ha^ been 
at least an young man of SB years m I 006 A, D. , and 
Ramaraja Jigh. have adduced that as an add.tmnal 
reason for placing him upon the throne. 

Section 4 The revolution in the capital must 
have had its repercussions in the provinces. According 
to Ferishta, Ramaraja, ‘ marched with an army agams 
some of the rays of the country of Malabar, who had 
withheld tribute ', ‘leaving the city of Beejanuggur m 
charge of a slave whom he had raised to a hig i 
rank ' t Ferishta’ s statement seems to be based upon 
facts. It is said in an inscription of Nahjangud that 
« Cinnaraia, the father of Cewappa Nayaka ot lanjme 
became the minister of Ramaraja, the son-m-law of 
Krsnaraia . . • By the orders of Ramaraja, Enina- 
raia subiugaied the Dravidian kings, as far as the Setn, 
and made Tahjapuri his capital.” § The genuineness 

• Barbosa : East Africa and Malabar (Stanely’s Translation,) p. 80. 

t 1908-9 p. 193. * 8. t Brigg’s *"***• Ui * ?! * L 
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of this record is not above doubt, as the genealogy of the 
Tanjore Nayaks given in it, differs in certain material 
particulars from that given by Raghunatha Nay aka, 
Vijayaraghava, and others. Therefore, it is not possible 
to make any definite assertion on the authority of this 
grant. Nevertheless, the military expedition referred to 
by Ferishta appears to have taken place. A copper- 
plate grant from Tinnevelly dated 1537 A. D. states 
that Mahamandalesvara Ramaraja Vitthaladeva was 
Sadasiva’s governor in that region. * Vitthaladeva 
mentioned in the inscription was the first cousin and 
firm supporter of Ramaraja. There is no reason to 
doubt that he was ruling in the extreme south about 
1537 A.D. as a representative of hi.s cousin Ramaraja, 
who could have established his authority in that distant 
region only by leading an expedition of the kind 
alluded to by Ferishta. 

The cause of Ramaraja's southern expedition, is 
said to be the refusal of payment of tribute by some of 
the rays of Malabar. The Timvadi, who was forced 
to submit to Acyuta’s officers during the late war, 
probably attempted to reassert ■ his independence, 
taking advantage of the confusion caused by the 
revolutionary changes in the capital. The presence of 
Vitthala’s army in the south-eastern corner of the 

* MMR. A-6 of 190S-6. 

Another grant ME It 129 of 1905 dated § 1457 (expired* Patfibhava found 
at K&lakkltju (Naagunerijj Tinnevelly) also mentions Ramaraja Vitth&k as a 
subordinate, of Saclus iva Two points are worthy of attention. The Saka and 
cyclic years do not tally, 1 he cyclic year. Fartihhava coincides with & 1468 
(1546 A.D.). As the grant under consideration- refers to Sadasiva as having 
conquered the Mussulmans, subdued all, and levied tribute from Ceylon, it is 
likely that it belongs to a period subsequent to Sadasiya’s coronation, and not 
before. As we find, Ramaraja Vitjjhala’* inscriptions in that region dated 1546 , 
A.D. (510/1907) and 1547 AJD. (64/1896), this inscription also may be placed 
at that time. It was then that Vitthala subdued Travancore. The conquest of 
Ceylon mentioned in the inscription under consideration might have taken place 
then. ' t 
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Tinnevelly district, which was then included in the 
kingdom of Quilon, lends colour to this view. Periya 
Ramappa Nayaka who appears to have been the 
governor of Madura at this time might also have opposed 
Ramaraja. A poem called CokJcanatha Caritra describ- 
ing the mythological stories connected with the Cokka- 
natha temple at Madura was dedicated to him. The 
poet desired that his patron should rule the earth for a 
long time by the grace of Cokkanatha. * Moreover, 
Periya Ramappa made a gift of land to a temple for 
the merit of Acyuta in Tirupattur (Rainnad) in 
1538. A.D. f Some of his subordinates made a gift of 
land four years later in the same place for the merit 
of Periya Ramappa. $ It is likely that he should have 
succeeded Visvanatha in 1535 or 1536 A.D. as the 
governor of Madura. § As he is called 4 the bearer of 
the burden of Acyutaraya's valour/ and 4 Acyuta- 
raya’s valorous right arm/ and bore the title of 
swamidrohar aganda (the slayer of the disloyal or the 
seditious) f , it is not unreasonable to infer that he 


CC, [Triennial Catalogue of Telugu Mss.] 

f M£X.W of 1924. 

t Md 65 of 1916; 121 of 1908 ; 224 of 1924. 

§ See Appendix. 

■cr»csSi .(#*** TT-H'g 

./ v/ ; \ 

$ * 

CC, [Triennial Catalogue of Telogn Mss,] 
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opposed Ramaraja. He was probably assisted by 
another officer of Acyuta called Vakiti CinnabhCivara, * 
and both of them seem to have won a victory at 
Upas urn. j* 

Ramaraja was obliged to send an army to reduce 
the rebels to subjection. According to Ferishta, 
Ramaraja himself marched against them, leaving 
Vijayanagara in charge of one of his servants. The 
details of the warfare between Ramaraja and the rebels, 
are not available ; but he succeeded in reducing the 
rebel chiefs whom he deprived of their fortresses, $ 
Leaving his cousin Ramaraja Vitthala with a contin- 
gent to hold the subdued chiefs in check, he marched 
northwards towards Vijayanagara. Bat Vitthala did not 
remain there long. Inscriptions show that after 
1537 A.D., the Madura country was under the control 
of Acyuta’s officers. Besides the inscriptions of 
Periya Ramappa bearing the dates 1538, 1539 and 
1542 which have been already noticed, there is also an 
epigraph at Alagarkoil in Madura taluka dated 1542 
A.D. which records a gift made to the temple of AJagar, 
for the merit of ‘ the king (Acyuta), queen Varadaji- 
amman and prince Chikkadeva Maharaja.’ § On 

* He seems to be identical with ‘ Chinn apanaique * who was the chief aUaid 
of Acyuta (FE* p. 372). He was also Acyuta' s marshal. He was f the 
lord of the land of Calaly in the direction of the Cochin in the interior.' 
Feriya Ramappa was probably his subordinate ; for in an inscription (33 of 
1928-29), it is stated that he ' gave a devadana to the temple of Tancio n ris var am 
Udaiyar, the village of Kannamangalam, for the merit of Cinnappa Nayaka, the 
vasil-kariyom of the king/’ It is not possible, however, to identify Upasufu. 

■sr*§3 

CC. [Triennial Catalogue of Telugu Mss,] 

§ MER. 330 of 1939-30. 


{ Brigg’s Ferishta iii. p. 81. 
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tlie contrary, no trace of Sadasiva or Ms officers is 
seen until the year 1544 A.D. It is evident that 
Sadasiva’s power suffered a sudden eclipse after 
1537 ; and consequently Acyuta’s authority was 
re-established, and it remained intact until 1543, when, 
by slaying Salakaraju Tirumala, Ramaraja finally 
installed Sadasiva upon the throne. 

The retirement of Vitthala must be attributed to 
some great reverse which Ramaraja’ s army suffered in 
the north. On his way to Vijayanagara, he encountered 
4 a powerful zamindar,’ who governed the territory to 
the south of the capital. It is not easy to identify this 
zamindar at present, although it may be suggested that 
he may be identical with. 4 Ohinnapauaique,’ whose lands 
were in the interior, ‘ in the direction of Cochin.’ 
The encounter with this zamindar, however, proved 
disastrous to Ramaraja. He 4 was detained for six 
months without making the smallest impression, though 
he had been engaged in several actions.’ It is not 
unlikely that he should have summoned Vitthala to 
his assistance. Nevertheless, he was not able to subdue 
the rebellious baron. By this time his 4 military chest ’ 
was exhausted. Consequently, he 4 wrote to his deputy 
to send him a supply of money from Beejanuggur, in 
order to enable him to continue the war.’ But the 
treacherous 4 deputy ’ instead of obeying his master, re- 
belled against him. Not only did he set the imprisoned 
Acyuta at liberty, but induced the emperor’s brother- 
in-law Salakaraju Tirumala to join him. He then 
became the minister, and 4 began to levy troops.’ 
‘Several tributary rays who were offended with Ram- 
raj’s administration, hastened to Beejanuggur to rally 
round their lawful king, and in a short time, thirty 
thousand horse, and vast hosts of foot assembled under 
his standard at the city.’ But the 4 deputy ’ was not 
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destined to enjoy his exalted position for a long time; 
for his faithless ally Salakaraju Tirumala became 
considerably alarmed at bis rapidly increasing power. 

( Apprehending that the slave, now minister, might 
repent of his rebellion and eventually betray them to 
Rainraj/ he ‘ put his benefactor to death, and assumed 
the management of affairs at Beejanugguv/ * 

These dramatic developments in the capital had 
completely changed the situation. Ramaraja who was, 
during the past few months, the de facto ruler of the 
empire was reduced to the position of a rebel. F ortune 
appeared to desert him on every side. He had to 
abandon the territories which he conquered ; his 
worst enemies whom he imprisoned escaped from 
prison, and assumed an attitude of open defiance ; his 
troops had to face a series of disasters which seemed to 
be interminable. But that man of undaunted courage did 
not despair. Quickly adjusting himself to the changed 
circumstances, he 1 concluded a hasty peace with his 
enemy,’ and hastened towards Vijayanagara. As he 
advanced upon the capital, he was * deserted by several 
of his officers, who left him on the route to join then- 
lawful sovereign/ t Matters became .further compli- 
cated by the invasion of the Sultan of Rijapur. Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, who succeeded Mallu, was, at this time, 
totally under the influence of the wily Asad Kjian. 
The latter who was eager to regain what Mallu had 
lost during his late war with Vijayanagara, advised his 
young sovereign to invade Vijayanagara dominions, 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the 
Hindu capital. The advice was accepted, and the 
Sultan, placing himself at the head of his army, 
inarched towards Vijayanagara. Sayyed Ali says . 


* Brigg’s Ferishta iii. pp. 81-82. 


f ibid p. 
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“ While the success of Ramraj was yet doubtful and the 
whole army of Yijayauagar had not joined his standard, Asad 
Khan, regarding the state of affairs in Yijayauagar as an oppor- 
tunity not to be lost, assembled the whole of the army of Bijapur, 
and taking Ibrahim Adil Shah with him, invaded Yijayauagar 
with the intention of conquering the country.” * 

Ramaraja felt that the powers which arrayed them- 
selves against him were overwhelming ; and under the 
circumstances, he thought it prudent to retire to his 
own jaglr and await further developments. 

64 When Ramraj learnt, that Ibrahim Adil Shah was invad- 
ing Yijayauagar, he, having regard to his own uncertain position 
in the country, was compelled to seek safety, at the expense of his 
honour and reputation, in flight.” f 

Ibrahim Adil Shah marched upon Vijayanagara 
unopposed. Nuniz who was present in the city at the 
time gives a graphic account of what had taken place : 

“ So lie (the Sultan) made his forces ready, and began to 
invade the king’s territory, and arrived within a league of the 
city of Bisnaga. Chetarao (Acyuta) was in the city with such 
great forces and power that he could easily have captured him, if 

* I.A, xlix. p. 202. 

f ibid. 

Tiie invasion of Ibrahim Adil Shah took place, according to Ferishta, in 
A.D. 1535 ; but this date is not in agreement with the chronological data, he 
supplies, Ismail Adil Shah died at Kovilkon^a on Sep. 6, 1534 A.D, Until the 9th 
of the month, the Bijapar army was at Kovilkon<Ja, The installation of Ismail Adil 
Shah’s successor Mallu, took place at Kulburga, after the consultations which 
Asad Kh an had with the nobles and the ladies of the harem. Therefore, the 
coronation of Mallu might be safely placed in the beginning of Oct. 1534. 
Mallu ruled only for six months. His reign must have terminated with the 
end of March 1535, Ibrahim Adil Shah, Mallu’ s successor invaded Vijayanagara 
one year after his accession. Therefore, the invasion should have taken place 
in or after April 1536 A,D, 

Sayyed AH, the author of B urhan-i-M a'asir, places the outbreak of Rama- 
raja’s rebellion in A.D. 1537*38, This is in agreement with epigraphical evidence, 
Vitthala’s inscription from the south of Tinnevelly is dated in § 1459 Heva- 
Jambi (A.D. 1537-38). As Ferishta is not in agreement with himself, and as 
Sayyed Ali’s date tallies with the date furnished by the inscriptions, Sayyed Ali*s 
date (1537-38) must he taken as the correct date of Ramaraja's rebellion and 
Sdil Shah’s invasion. 
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his heart had allowed him to take action, since the Ydalleao had 
with him only 12,000 foot and 30,000 horse ; yet with this small 
force, the Ydalleao entered Nagallapor a league from Bisnaga and 
razed it to the ground. The king never tried to go out against 
him, nor had be the strength to fight, and there were only small 
skirmishes by some captains, good horsemen. These spoke to the 
king asking that His Highness would give them leave to attack 
and saying that his presence was unnecessary for so slight an 
affair ; but the king was terrified and by the advice of his brothers- 
in-law (of which they gave not a little) decided to send and make 
peace with Ydalleao.” * 

The Adil Shah's siege of Vijayanagara and the 
destruction of Nagalapur are also mentioned by Paes: 

“ On the south side (of Vijayanagara) is the other city called 
Nagalapor in a plain ; in it the Ydalleao stopped with all his forces 
when he besieged Bisnaga, and he razed it to the ground, t 

Although the Adil Shah besieged Vijayanagara with 
‘ a small force/ Acyuta showed no inclination to drive 
him away. This was not clue to any lack of military 
strength. He had in the city ‘ such great forces and 
power that lie could have easily captured ’ the Adil 
Shah. There was no lack of enthusiasm in his officers 
to oppose the enemy. In fact, his captains who drove 
the Muhammadans out of the Raicur doab only two 
years before, feeling a deep sense of humiliation, 
besought Acyuta to grant them permission to attack 
the Muhammadan forces ; but he would not listen to 
them. What is the explanation of Acyuta'a strange 
behaviour ? Nuniz attributes it to his cowardice ; but 
Acyuta was not a coward. He faced the enemy — the 
Hindu and the Muhammadan — on several battle-fields. 
Granting for the sake of argument that he was a 
coward, we have yet to explain the reasons which 
prompted his brothers-in-law, Salakaraju (Peda and 
Cina) Tirumalas, in advising him not to fight with the 
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Adil Shah but to make peace with him. The Salaka- 
raju brothers were no cowards, but brave commanders 
who proved their mettle in many a battle. Why did 
they advise Acyuta to give up the idea of fighting ? 
Acyuta’s disinclination to offer battle to the Adil 
Shah was not due to his cowardice but to a desire to 
prevent the formation of an alliance between Rama- 
raja and the Adil Shah. Acyuta and his advisers had 
probably reasons to suspect that the Sultan, if attacked, 
might make common cause with Ramaraja, and deprive 
them of their liberty and power which they had secured 
with so much difficulty. Therefore, they remained 
strictly on the defensive, ready to adopt any course of 
action which the events might render imperative. 

Ibrahim Adil Shah who came to conquer the 
Yijayanagara empire was able to reach the capital city 
without any opposition, and having laid siege to it, 
remained there £ for a considerable time/ He became 
so elated with ‘ the easy occupation of the enemy’s 
country ’ that he threatened in an open durbar 1 to 
take vengeance upon Asad Kh an and the other amirs'. 
They became naturally very apprehensive of the 
Sultan’s actions, and took steps to prevent any mis- 
fortune befalling them, while it was not yet too late. 

“ They sent a messenger to Ramraj charged with 
this message. . 

“ What has come to thee that thou hast brought shame 
on thyself by flying without striking a blow, and hast thus 
branded thyself as a coward and a craven ? Even now, if thou 
wilt set forth, we shall so arrange matters that Ibrahim Adil Shah 
shall avoid a fight and take the road ; and even if the affair should 
end in a battle, we will stand aloof so that the day shall be thine. 
In any case, it behoves thee to shake off despondency and to come 
to battle.” * 


IA. xlix. p. 202. 
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Having despatched this letter to Ramaraja, Asad 
Khan addressed another to Burhan Nizam Shah, the 
Sultan of Ahamadnagar, whom he urged to take 
advantage of the absence of the Add Shah from his domi- 
nions, and ‘ seize this opportunity of recapturing his 
lost districts.’ * He pointed out that ‘ Ibrahim Add Shah 
had invaded Vijayanagar, and was encamped there, 
awaiting the army of Rararaj.’ 1 As Ibrahim Add 
Shah could not leave Vijayanagar, and the Turks who 
were the flower of his army, were friendly towards the 
Nizam Shah,’ the latter need not apprehend any resis- 
tance to his invasion from the Add Shahi forces. On 
the recepit of this letter, Burhan Nizam Shall gathered 
his army, and invaded the kingdom of Bijapur. When 
the news of this invasion reached the Add Shah at 
Vijayanagara, ‘ he was much perturbed/ Having 
summoned Asad Khan and his other amirs and captains, 
he consulted them 1 as to the best means of meeting the 
situation. They unanimously advised him that the 
only wise course was to make peace with Raiiiraj and 
to return to his own country/ f 

Acyuta and his advisers were probably aware of 
the machinations of the wily Asad Khan and of the 
approach of Ramaraja with his army. They felt that it 
would be more advantageous to them to secure the alli- 
ance of the Add Shah, than to allow him to retire, after 
he came to some sort of understanding with Ramaraja. 
In that case, they would not only prevent a combined 
attack upon the city of the forces of Ramaraja and the 

* The lost districts referred to are thus explained by Sayycd Ali. “While 
Burhan Nizam Shlih had been engaged in his dispute with the Sultan Bahadur of 
Gujerat which had been fomented by Imad-uI-Mulk, Adil Shah taking advantage 
of the opportunity, had annexed some of those districts of the Ahamadnagar 
kingdom, which lay on his frontier, and had refused to comply with Burhan 
Nizam Shah's request for their restoration.” TA, xlix p. 202. 
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Adil Shah, but secure the friendship of the latter who 
might be expected to act as a check upon the former. 
Such considerations as these were probably responsible 
for Acyuta’ s determination to conclude peace with 
the Adil Shah. The terms of the treaty are described 
briefly by Nuniz : 

“ The Ydallcao was very glad, and made peace with him 
for one hundred years, on condition that the king should give 
him ten lakhs of gold pagodas... and further should yield np to 
him the city of Raehol' which the king Orisnarao had taken 
from him and which had a revenue with its lands of 150..000 
parclaos as well as jewels which could be easily valued at a lakh. 
The king accepted these terms.” * 

By this time, Ramaraja must have approached 
Vijayanagara. Probably, he was disappointed at the 
turn which the events had taken. Nevertheless, he 
concluded a treaty with the Adil Shah, the terms of 
which are not recorded. It was perhaps at the Adil 
Shah’s instance that Ramaraja came to an understand- 
ing with Acyuta. According to the terms of this 
agreement, Ramaraja should remain in independent 
possession of his jagir, provided that he allowed Acyuta 
to rule unhampered the rest of the empire, f 

Having thus squared up the differences between 
his new allies, the Adil Shah returned to his kingdom. 
It was perhaps as a token of his gratitude that 
Acyuta * sent to him a diamond stone weighing 130 
mangellinis with fifteen other similar ones worth fully 
a lakh: % 

The remaining years of Acyuta’s reign were more 
or less uneventful. He seems to have spent most of 

* PE. p. 368. 

•t Brief’s Ferisht* iii p. 82. J FE . p« 368. 
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his time in the zenana, leaving the government of the 
realm in the hands of his brothers-in-law * who dominat- 
ed him completely during this period. The nature of 
the administration had suffered a change for the worse. 
Acting upon the advice of his brothers-in-law, he 
exacted large sums of money from the nobles in order 
to replenish his treasury. 

“ He destroyed the principal people of his kingdom, and 
killed their sons and taken their goods.” “ The captains and the 
troops, both because he made this treaty (with the Adil Shah) and 
because he exacted this sum of money, contrary to the wishes of 
them all, have lived greatly discontented.” 

As a consequence, lie became the most hated man 
in the country. Gradually, there grew up a feeling in 
the minds of the people that if Vijayanagara, ‘ should 
ever be brought to destruction/ it should £ take place 
in the life-time of King Achetarao. 7 f But, the hand 
of fate intervened by putting an end to the earthly 
career of the oppressor about the middle of 
A. D. 1542. 

* Writing some thirty years ago when Vijayanagara studies wet© still in 
their infancy, Robert Sewell hazarded a guess about the identity of Acyuta’s two 
brothers-in-law* “ These two may be two of the three powerful brothers Rama, 
Ti rum ala arid Venkatadri of whom the two first married two daughters of Krishna 
Deva. In such case, however, they would not have been actually brothers-in- 
law of king Acyuta, but of his brother the late king,” (F£\ p. 367, n. 5,) 
The last sentence of Sewell is utterly incomprehensible. How Rama and Tiru- 
mala who married Krsnadeva’s daughters were his brothers-in-law, and not 
sons- in-law passes one’s understanding. Be that as it may Sewell is wrong 
in identifying the two brothers-in-law of Acyuta with Rama and Ti rum ala 
He may be excused for committing this fault, as be was a pioneer. Recently, 
Father Heras has upheld this wrong identification, although be has plenty of 
material at his disposal to correct the mistake of Sewell, Referring to Sewell's 
identification, he says, “ this seems to be quite probable.” Moreover, lie attempts 
to support himself by citing the evidence of some inscriptions which he has not 
taken the trouble to understand, A glance through ’ the pages of the Acyutaraya- 
bhyudayanh would have convinced him that the two brothers-in-law of 
Acyuta were Salakaraju Peda and Cina Tirmnaladevas, and not Ramaraja and 
Tirumala. Vd 

trar. p* 369. . ^ y-v.’ s ; ; 
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Ohapteb IV. 

SALAKARAJU TIRUMALA AND RAMARAJA 

Section 1 The death of Aoyuta was the signal for 
the renewal of the struggle between Ramaraja and 
Salakaraju Tirumala for supremacy in the state. Acyuta 
left his young son, prince Venkatadri to succeed him. 
Venkatadri must have been at least some twelve or 
thirteen years old at the time of his accession ; for he is 
not only mentioned in Acyuta’s Conjeevaram inscrip- 
tions dated .1533 A.D. * but also in the VaraddmMca 
Parinayam which ‘ seems to have been written during 
the reign of the emperor Kr§nade varaya. ’ f He is 
referred to by the Portuguese historian Correa as a 
‘ child,’ $ the reason for which is not quite apparent. 
However, as he was not of age to assume personally 
the reigns of government, the nobles, who gathered at 
the capital probably to attend the funeral of the dead 
monarch, wanted to make arrangements to carry on the 
administration of the empire, until Venkata attained his 
manhood. They were probably apprehensive of the 
evil influence which Salakaraju Tirumala might exer- 
cise upon the mind of their young master, if they did 
not take steps to remove him from his guardianship. 
They prepared a scheme of government according to 
which the young emperor was to be completely free, 
and two ministers should govern the state in his name. 
As this arrangement was not acceptable to Salakaraju 
Tirumala, the maternal uncle of the boy, he, having 
‘ contrived to gain over some partisans to his side,’ 
opposed it. The nobles, who were disgusted with the 
intrigues of Tirumala and his partisans, returned to 

« MER. 511 of 1919. + The Source* p. 1 10. 

% Her as : The Aravidn Dynasty p. 4. ci. Lemlas da India iv, p« 24*7 . 
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their estates which they commenced to rule as indepen- 
dent princes. * 

The tactics adopted by her brother did not 
commend themselves to the queen-mother Varada- 
devi. She was so alarmed at his attitude that she 
sent messengers to Bijapur begging the Adil Shah to 
help her in securing the empire for her son. She 
promised him in return for the assistance ! immense 
riches.’ Ibrahim Adil Sliah who was glad to have an 
opportunity of interfering with the internal affairs of 
Vijayanagara started with his army to comply with 
the request of the queen-mother ; but Salakaraju 
Tirumala, having come to know of her invitation to the 
Sultan, sent his emissaries, who met him on the road, 
‘ and bought (him) off with lavish gifts.’ The efforts 
of Varadadevi to free her son from the clutches of her 
ambitious and designing brother were thus frustrated, 
and Salakaraju Tirumala became the ds facto ruler of 
the empire, f 

The position of the Salakaraju Tirumala was not 
yet securely established. Ramaraja who had been 
closely watching the progress of events at the capital 
since the death of Acyuta, having liberated Sadasiva 
from his prison at Grutti, proclaimed him emperor once 
again, and began to make preparations for seizing the 
capital. $ Sadasiva’s rule as the emperor seems to 
have commenced immediately after Acyuta ’s demise, 
at least in the province of Udayagiri ; for, several of Ms 
inscriptions dated 1542 A.D. are found all over the 
province. § Ramaraja is said to have requested the 

* BE. p, 182. t EE. p. 183. 

t Tkt Sources ; p. 191. 

§ ZA\ 15. pp. 102-103 GuaflHr : 13, p. 142. (Cmtakpatftfru) p. 340-4 
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Adil Shah to assist him in enthroning’ Sadasiva at 
Vijayanagara. The Sultan once again marched 
upon Vijayanagara, ostensibly for the purpose of 
helping Sadasiva, but really to conquer the empire for 
himself. However, the people of Vijayanagara, who 
were frightened at the approach of the enemy, wanted 
to strengthen their position by making Salakaraju 
Gina Tirumala their emperor. * By that time, his 
elder brother Peda Tirumala appears to have died. 
The latest of his inscriptions is dated in A.D. 1540, f and 
no inscription of his belonging to a later date has been 
discovered so far. The coronation of Gina Tirumala 
appears to have taken place on some day between 
Pusya su 11, and Magha ba 14 of Subhakrt, corres- 
ponding to Sakn 1484 (A.D. 1548). t The confidence 
which the people placed in him was very soon justified. 
Salakaraju Gina Tirumala, now Tirumaladeva Maha- 
raya, marched against the Adil Shah whom ‘ he 
succeeded in defeating ’ very 1 close to Vijayanagar.' § 
It is probably on account of this victory that Tirumala 
Raya claims to have ‘ conquered his arrogant enemies, 
acquired the goddess of sovereignty, just as Rama, 
having conquered Ravana, acquired Slta.” 

Tirumala Raya, having put the enemy to flight, 
returned to the capital victoriously ; but he had to face 
an awkward situation. His nephew, Venkata I, whom 
the people of Vijayanagara deposed in a moment of 
panic, was still alive ; and, now that the danger of the 
foreign invasion was over, many in the capital should 

* FE p. 183. + MER. 730 of 1916. 

I A Mulbag&l inscription dated £ 1464 &bhakjt ba, 11. {EC, x, Sg. 52) 
refers to Venkafcupati Maharaya as the reigning monarch. And Salakaraju Cina 
Tirumala was ruling as mahUrTlya or emperor on £ 1464 jfublmkpfc Magha ba 
14 Fri. (MAE* for 1917. p. 53). 


& Jr*, n. 181. 


1 MAM, for 1917 p. 53. 
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have regarded him as their lawful sovereign. It is 
true that the people of the city had chosen Tirumala 
Raya as their emperor when they had to face sudden 
danger ; but they might also repudiate him now that 
they were assured of their safety. On account of 
these considerations, Timmala made up his mind to 
murder his nephe w, whom subsequently he ‘ strangled ’ 
to death. * At the same time, he is also said to have 
put to death some other members of the royal family 
whose rivalry he feared. In spite of the perpetration 
of these crimes, he could not feel free from danger, 
because he was ‘in dread of the power of the princi- 
pal nobles.’ ‘He summoned them to the court, and 
put out tlxe eyes of those who arrived first.’ f The 
majority of them, however, returned to their estates 
‘ in great anger.’ They did not know how to get rid 
of this ‘ monster.’ Some of them invited Ibrahim Adil 
Shah to help them in deposing the tyrant promising 
in return to accept him as their overlord. 

“ Adil Shall therefore advanced, entered the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar and was received as sovereign by many ; but he also 
assumed such intolea nt haughty airs that he aroused the hatred of 
all around him, and in the end was obliged, in fear for his own 
safety, to retire to Bijapur.” f. 

Timmala Raya must have felt considerably 
relieved when lie heard of the retreat of the Sultan. 

Sec-ion 3 : — Ramaraja, who invited the Adil Shah 
to help Sadasiva, must have been greatly disappointed 
at the turn which the events had taken. He was 
confident that the Sultan would defeat the usurper, 
Tirumala Raya ; but, contrary to his expectations, Tiru- 
mala inflicted a crushing defeat on the Adil Shah, and 

* Brigg’s Ferishia iii. p. 83. 

f PE. p. 183. 
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succeeded in driving him away from his dominions. 
Ramaraja met with a rude check, as a consequence of 
which he had probably to reconsider his plans, and 
rearrange them. His position was stronger than ever. 
His old allies still stood by him. The most important 
of his supporters besides his two brothers, Tirumala 
and Venkatadri was his uncle Ramaraja Tirumala or 
Timm a, the lord of Awuku. One of the powerful 
nobles, Pemmasani Timm a Nay aka espoused his cause 
warmly, and helped him to win some of the early 
battles in the civil war. 

Capture of Penugonda : — Ramaraja seems to have 
resolved to fight the enemy single-handed. He was 
perhaps encouraged to adopt this course of conduct by 
the invitation of several patriotic nobles, who requested 
him to return to the capital, and 4 assume the adminis- 
tration of affairs.’ * Therefore, he left Griitti where 
he was then staying, and advanced upon the fortress 
of Penugonda which was considered second in import- 
ance only to Vijayanagara. f It is not known how the 
fortress fell into his hands. One of Ramaraja’s birudas, 
according to Rdmardjiya, was Penugonda-durga-sadhaJca 
1 the capturer of the fortress of Penugonda.’ $ This 
is in agreement, with what is said of Ramaraja in an 
inscription dated 1544-45 A. D. “He subdued all 
the enemies at Suragiri (Penugonda).” § Probably, he 
wrested it from some one who held it for Tirumala 
Raya. Having captured the town and the fortress, he 
despatched messengers to all his adherents summoning 
them to meet him in a conference at the place. 

* Brigg’s Ferbhta iii, p, S3, 

f The movements of Ramaraja are described by Venkayya thus : 

f as© s&fr’osz xcbo m©.’ 

The Sources p, 185. 
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The Conference at Penugonda : — The conference 
should have been attended by all those that had 
any reason to be discontented with Tirumala Raya. 
Among those that readily responded to the invitation 
were Pemmasani Timma Nayaka, Hande Hanuraappa 
Nayaka, Mesa Pedda Nayaka, and Majjhari Tujasipati 
Reddi. Ramaraja described to them vividly the 
atrocities committed by Tirumala Raya. Then, he 
reminded them of the loyal services which they 
rendered to the royal family in the past. He besought 
them to assist him in destroying the enemy, and 
promised that they would be amply rewarded for 
any help which they might give him. He desired that 
one of them should send spies to the camp of the 
enemy in order to discover the exact strength of his 
troops and their probable movements. The chiefs 
that attended the conference were favourably impressed 
with what Ramaraja had said, and they agreed that 
they should stand by him. Thereupon, Pedda Nayaka 
stood up in his place and declared that he was ready 
to go into the camp of the enemy to gather the 
necessary information. And Ramaraja, who was greatly 
pleased with the decision of the assembled chiefs, 
offered the formal tambula to Pedda Nayaka appointing 
him probably as the captain of the scouts. The 
conference was then dissolved. * 

The Battle of Komali (1542-48) : — Ramaraja next 
moved to the neighbourhood of Grandikota, where the 
Pemmasani chief had considerable influence, in order 
to collect the troops. The fall of Penugonda, and the 
recruitment of troops near Gf&ndikota were a direct 
challenge to Tirumala’s authority which he could not 
afford to ignore. If he desired to keep himself in power, 
he had to take immediate steps to crush his enemy, 


LR. 39 p. 16. 
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while he had not yet become too formidable. Although 
he was deserted by most of the nobles, he was not left 
without any following. Among the nobles who adher- 
ed to his cause until the very end, the following chiefs 
deserve to be noticed. The Balabhagavata mentions a 
certain chief called Salakaya who was * a lieutenant 
of Salakaraju Timmaraja. ’ * Inscriptions reveal two 
persons bearing this name. One of them, who is mention- 
ed in an inscription of Kalahasti, was the son of a 
Timmaraja, and he served Salakaraju Tirum ala as his 
JcaryaJcarta. f The other Salakaya, who was the son of 
Minigi Baiyya Nayaka, was the palaigar of Byadara 
Bedagallu in the Adorn taluka of the Bellary district. 
He was the JcaryaJcarta of Salakaraju Cikka Tirumala- 
deva Maharasu. $ It is difficult to determine which of 
these two Salakayas is the person referred to in 
the Balabhagavata . There is some reason, however, 
for identifying him with the palaigar of Byadara 
Bedagallu. Cintagunta Raghupati, the palaigar of 
Betamearla in the Kurnool district was another adhe- 
rent of Salakaya Timma. A Raghupatideva Maharasu 
‘ a son-in-law of Salakaraju Tirumaladeva Maharaja,’ 
who is mentioned in a Mysore inscription, § may most 
probably be the same as the above. In addition to 
these, a Salakaraju Raghupatidevayya Maharaju, and 
his subordinate, Cintakunta Siddaya Hanumayadeva 
Maharaja make their appearance in an epigraph at 

* The BJiarati vi. i, p. 865. 
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Lepaksi. * These also seem to be the partisans of 
Salakaraju brothers. The fact that Salakaraju Tirumala 
was able to inflict a defeat upon the Adil Shah shows 
that he still possessed a strong and efficient army on 
which he could depend for winning him victories. 


Tirumala Raya, therefore, had little hesitation in 
taking the field against Ramaraja. He boldly advanced 
upon Grandikota and demanded that Pemmasani Timma 
Nay aka, the lord of the fort, should surrender 
Ramaraja to him. But Timma Nay aka declined to do 
so. Moreover, having gathered the forces of the 
neighbouring palaigars, he marched out of the 
fortress accompanied by Ramaraja, and offered battle 
to the invader. Both the armies met at Komali, a 
village some six miles to the west of Tadipafcri. In the 
battle that ensued, the forces of Salakaraju Tirumala- 
deva broke and fled hotly pursued by the victors, f 

The Battles of Betamcarla and Jutur (1542-48):— 
The victorious army of Ramaraja advanced north- 
wards into the province of Kandanavolu (Kurnool). 
The reason which prompted them to follow this route is 
not quite apparent. Probably, the presence of the 
enemy in the two important strongholds of this region, 
Betamcarla and Jutur, may account for it. It is not 
possible at this distance of time to note the exact 
sequence of events. There seems to have been con- 
siderable fighting in the neighbourhood of Awuku which 
was the capital of Ramaraja Tirumala, an uncle of 
Ramaraja. As Ramaraja Tirumala is said to have 
‘saved the earth which was sinking in the ocean 
of destruction caused by the monster Salakaya 
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Timma, * ’ it may be presumed that he had taken 
the command of his nephew’s army. If this assump- 
tion is justified, it is only natural that Ramaraja’s army 
should move to Awuku, which formed an excellent base 
for conducting military operations against Betamcarla 
and other places in its neighbourhood. Akkaya Gina 
Timma Nayaka, a cousin of the captain of Grandikota, 
distinguished himself in several engagements through- 
out this campaign, f Perhaps, he was one of the most 
active subordinates of Ramaraja Tirumala. 

Meanwhile, the emperor, Salakaraju Tirumala 
Raya was not idle. He seems to have been straining 
every nerve to resist the advance of the enemy. His 
adherents were actively co-operating with him. Cinta- 
gunta Raghupati, the chief of Betamcarla, attempted 
to check the advance of Ramaraja’s army. He was, 
however, defeated and driven into his fortress, which 
Gina Timma Nay aka besieged and captured. The fort 
was then razed to the ground. Having cleared the hilly 
tracts around Awuku of the enemy, Ramaraja’s army 
moved northwards to Kurnool. Ramaraja’s presence 
in this region at the time is indicated by two inscrip- 
tions at Siisailam and Gadirevula respectively bearing 
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the date S. 1464 ( A.D. 1542-43). * At Jutur, however, 
their path was barred by Salakaya who, assembling his 
troops at the place, offered battle to the enemy ; but 
he was defeated and driven away. Ramaraja then 
entered Kandanavolu (Kurnool) which was his ancestral 
seat. 

Battle of Bedagallu : — Salakaya, although 

defeated in the battle of Jutur, was not destroyed. He 
retreated with the remnant of his army to Bedagallu, his 
jaglr in the Adavani rajya. f Ramaraja pursued him, 
marching his troops along the upper course of the river 
Tungabhadra. Salakaya who was obliged to defend his 
own estate, drew up his forces before Bedagallu, and 
awaited the arrival of the enemy. On the approach 
of Raraaraja’s army fighting commenced. Both the 
parties fought bravely ; but, in the end, Salakaya's 
troops fled in considerable disorder, and Salakaya 
himself, unable to resist the might of Ramaraja any 
longer, probably retired to Vijayanagara, where he 
joined his master. 

The Fall of Adavani : — Adavani was the only fort 
of any consequence in this region, which still remained 
in the hands of Salakaraju Tirumala Raya. He ap- 
pears to have entrusted the defence of this fort to an 
enterprising Muhammadan officer called Sanjlva 
(Sanjar) Khan ; $ however, the fort was besieged, and 
captured by Cina Timm a Nay aka who is said to have 
scattered the Khan and his soldiers. 

• LR. 16. p. 462 ; VR. ii. p. 1181, 178 L ; LR. 16. p. 345. 
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Ramaraja made the fortress of Adavani his tempo- 
rary capital, where he is said to have remained for four 
months collecting troops from Gadwal, Kurnool and 
other places. * It was probably on this occasion that he 
built a palace there, and strengthened the fortifica- 
tions by erecting several towers at important places. 
He is also believed to have laid the foundations of 
Sukravarapupeta, one of the suburbs, f 

Section 3 : — Ramaraja, having completed his pre- 
parations, finally advanced upon Yijayanagara about the 
middle of A.D. 1543. He appears to have reached the 
neighbourhood of the capital in the middle of Bhadra- 
pada of Sobhakrt S. 1465, An inscription at Nittur in 
the Bellary taluka records a double grant of Sadasiva. 
He made a gift of the village of Nittur in the Tekkala- 
kota sima to the God Vittbaladeva for the merit of 
Acyutadevaraya. Moreover, on the order of the Raya, 
a sarvamanya grant was also made to Madanur Canda 
Vinayaka, so that Ramarajayya might obtain ‘ all kinds 
of merit.’ $ This inscription shows that Sadas'iva and 
Ramaraja were very close to the capital. Salakaraju 
Tirumala Raya should have become very apprehensive 
of his own safety. In despair, he turned to Ibrahim 
.Adil Shah, and requested him ‘ to march to his 
assistance, in return for which he promised to acknow- 
ledge himself tributary, and to pay down a sum of 
three lakhs of hoons for avery day’s march his army 
might make.’ § 

* The Sources p, 180. 

f LR. 10. pp. 9-32. 

cf. Ferishta : H The rays of Seej&huggur/’ says lie, “ regarding it (Adavani) 
as impregnable, had all contributed to make it a convenient asylum for their 
families ; and it was fortified with eleven walls, one within another, so that it 
appeared impossible to reduce it by force/* BriggY JFerishta in, p. 134. ■ 
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The offer which the needy emperor made to the 
Sultan was indeed very tempting. Asad Khan, the 
most influential of the Sultan’s ministers, advised him 
to accept the offer and proceed to Vijayanagara. Acting 
upon this advice, Ibrahim Adil Shah, 4 moved from his 
capital ’ and 4 arrived at Beejanuggur without opposi- 
tion/ On his arrival, he was met by Tir lira ala Raya 
who conducted him into the city and seated him on the 
royal throne. He is also said to have celebrated a 
festival for several days, in honour of the arrival of the 
august guest. * 

The conduct of Tirumala Raya on this occasion 
must have permanently alienated the sympathy of the 
nobles. They remembered with horror the atrocities 
committed by the Muhammadans in the past. Having 
realised that open resistance was useless under the cir- 
cumstances, they feigned •' contrition for having revolted 
ao-ainst him. In accordance with their professions, 
they wrote letters to Tirumala Raya expressing their 
regret for their rebellious conduct, and promised to be 
loyal to him for ever, provided that he would persuade 
his Muhammadan ally to depart to his own kingdom. 
Ramaraja gave him a separate undertaking that he 
would remain for ever loyal to Tirumala Raya, if he 

< would cause the retreat of the king of Bijapur to his 

♦ 

dominions/ 

Tirumala Raya believed that Ramaraja and 
other nobles were sincere in their protestations of 
loyalty. Feeling that he no longer required the 
services of his Muhammadan ally, he ‘ paid down fifty 
lakhs of hoons, the amount of the settled subsidy,’ and 
making several other valuable presents requested the 


* Brigg®s Fernhta iii# p. 34* 
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Sultan to return to his capital. The Adil Shah then 
retreated towards his frontier with all his army. * 

The departure of the Sultan was the signal for the 
universal outburst of feelings of indignation against 
Tirumala Raya. Ramaraja and the majority of the 
nobles who joined him, ‘ broke their promises,’ and 
began to make brisk preparations to march upon 
Vijayanagara, and punish the traitor. Several captains, 
who remained faithful to Tirumala Raya until then, 
began to desert him, and his military strength began to 
show a tendency to dwindle down rapidly. Having 
resolved to risk a final battle with his enemies before 
his followers completely deserted him, he placed him- 
self at the head of such troops as he could gather, and 
marched out in search of the enemy, and lay encamped 
somewhere on the bank of the Tungabhadra. 

The Battle of the Tungabhadra { 1543): — Mean- 
while, Ramaraja who was at Adavani or somewhere 
in the neighbourhood, sent spies to ascertain the 
movements of Tirumala Raya’s army. He instructed 
them to penetrate into Tirum ala’s camp and tamper 
with the loyalty of his troops. The spies spread a 
rumour that Tirumala under whom they were serving 
was only a shepherd by caste, and that it would be a 
sin to assist him, although he was wealthy. Moreover, 
they offered his captains bribes on behalf of Ramaraja, 
so that they began to entertain ideas of deserting their 
master, whose star commenced to set. In the meantime, 
Ramaraja who was informed of Tirumala’s whereabouts 
marched upon his camp and fell upon it so suddenly 
that he was taken completely by surprise. The 
captains of his army deserting him at the same time, he 


• Brisks FtrhJita iii, p, 84, 
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considered it prudent to seek safety in flight. As he 
was fleeing accompanied by a few retainers, he was 
overtaken by Ramaraja’s officers, who promptly 
beheaded him and hoisted his head on a flag-staff so 
that every one might see that the traitor was at last 

slain. * 


* The Sources p. ISO ; LR. 12 p. 313 ; LR. 39 p. 16. 

There is considerable difference of opinion among historians regarding 
the manner of Salakaraju Tirumala Raya’s death. Ferishta’s account, being 
most familiar and dramatic, is considered genuine. According to him, ‘Ibrahim 
Xdil Shah had not yet recrossed the Krishna when Ramraj and the confederates 
who had bribed many of the troops in the city, broke their promises and 
hastened towards Beejanuggur, resolving to put the Ray to death, on pretence 
of revenging the murder of his predecessor. Bhoj Tirumal Ray, finding 
he was betrayed, shut himself up in the palace, and becoming mad from 
despair, blinded all the royal elephants and horses, and cut off their tads 
that thev mi-ht be of no use to the enemy. All the diamonds, rubies, emeralds, 
and other precious stones and pearls, which had been collected in the course of 
many ages he crushed to powder between heavy millstones and scattered them 
on the ground He then fixed a sword blade into a pillar of his apartment, and 

ran his breast upon it with such force that it pierced through and came out at 

his back; thus putting an end to his existence, just as the gates of the palace 

were opened to his enemies." Brigg's Ferishta iii. p. 83. 

But Ferishta’s account is contradicted by several contemporary as well as 
later writers : 


(1) Contemporary: to The earliest of them is DSneru Konerinatha the 
author of the BTdabhagavatam, a work which the author finished m A.D. 1549, 
six years after the death of Salakaraju Tirumala. He definitely states that 
Tirumala was killed by Ramaraja in battle. 
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(5) RamarajabhSs ana, who was a protege of Ramaraja, states that R3marSja 

killed Salakaraju Tirumala in battle ddJvWd; 
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W Similarly, the poet, Marti, refers to SalakarSju Tirumala’s death on the 
battle-field. ‘ 
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Raraaraja then ordered his troops to march upon 
the capital. The news of the battle of the Tunga- 
bhadra seems to have reached it much earlier than the 
victorious army. It is said that TirumaladevI and 
CinnadevT, the queens of Krsnadevaraya, were 
overjoyed to hear the tidings of victory. They com- 
manded the ministers of Tirumala Raya to surrender 
the capital, * The ministers hastened to obey the 
order. Meanwhile, the army approached the capital ; 
and the new sovereign, Sadasiva Raya, and his all 
powerful regent entered it in a triumphant procession, 
according to one inscription, on Karttika six 11 of the 
cyclic year Sobhakrt corresponding to Saka 1465. f 
Sadasiva’s coronation was celebrated a few days later 
with great pomp and festivity. 


(d) Rangapparaju, the author of the SUmbopUkhyanam , describes the death of 
Salakaraju Cina Timmaksmapati in battle. 




(2) Later: Zabiri, the Muhammadan historian, also refers to the death of 
Salakaraju Tirumala in battle. 

In spite of the testimony of so many contemporary and later writers, 
Father Heras violates one of his own canons of scientific historical 
composition by clinging to the melodramatic story of Ferishta, who does not 
deserve one tenth of the adoration which the Rev. Father lavishes upon him* 
His reason for accepting Ferishta's evidence in preference to that of contem- 
porary writers is that the former gives 4 greater details.’ A, curious position, 
indeed, for a scientific historian i Does truth depend upon details ? For our 
part we prefer to accept the evidence of contemporary authors, and treat 
Ferishta’s account in the same way in which we are accustomed to treat 
historical romances. 

# The Sources p. 180, 

f L.R. 4 6 (Udayagiri No. 1) ; cf. MER» 800 of 1917. 





PART II 

ADMINISTRATIVE INSTITUTIONS 




Chapter 1 


THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 

Section 1 : The Emperor : -The emperor was the 
supreme head of the state. Although his power was 
not cheeked by any outside body like a council of 
nobles, or a popular assembly, it cannot be termed 
undiluted absolutism, as it was subjected to certain 
restrictions. According to the principles of Hindu 
political science, the king or the emperor had to 
regulate the Dharma as laid down by the Dharma 
Sastras ; and he could not go against them. The 
emperors of Vijayanagara during the 16th century 
were as much subject to the reign of Dharma as any 
monarch during the early ages. According to the 
Dharma Sastras, a Brahman should not be put to 
death, whatever crime he might commit. During the 
time of Kr§nade varaya, the greatest monarch whom 
South India had ever seen, a Brahman was believed to 
have committed a crime which affected the emperor 
personally. Krsnaraya crowned his six year old son, 
Tirumaladeva, about 1524 A. D ; and * having abdicated 
his throne and all his power and name he ‘ gave it 
all to his. son, and himself became his minister.’ He 
made Saluva Timma, his own minister, the counsellor of 
the new emperor. Eight months after his coronation, 
Tirumaladeva ‘ fell sick of a disease 7 and died. After 
his death, Kr§naraya learnt that his son was poisoned 
by Timma Danijaik, the son of Sajuva Timma. * In 
his anger/ Ky§naraya believed that what he had heard 
was true. Therefore, he summoned Saltiva Timma, 
bis sons, brothers, and relations, and having deprived 
them of all their estates and titles, imprisoned them 
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all ; but Timma Dannaik escaped from prison, and 
stirred up a rebellion against the emperor in a mount- 
ainous province ; the rebellion was, however, put down, 
and Timma Dannaik was taken prisoner to Vijaya- 
nagara. He and his relations who committed high 
treason were not put to death as they deserved ; they 
were merely blinded and sent back to prison. * 

Nuniz gives the explanation for the comparative 
mild punishment inflicted on the prisoners. 

“ After lie (Timma Dannaik) had so come, the king com- 
manded him to be brought before him, with Sallavatinica, his 
father, and another brother of his who was kept in prison, and he 
sent them to the place of executions, and there had their eyes put 
out, for in this country , they do not put Brahmans to death, but 
only inflict some punishment, so that they remain alive .” f 

Here is an instance where the emperor had to sub- 
mit to the injunctions of the Dharma, although he 
might have been inclined to inflict the extreme penalty 
of the law upon the rebels. In addition to the Dharma, 
the custom of the country must also have served as 
another check upon the arbitrary exercise of his 
power. 

The emperor could, if he wished, be very oppres- 
sive and tyrannical even under these checks. His 
subjects had no means of legally getting their grievan- 
ces redressed. They could, of course, in the last extre- 
mity rise up in rebellion against the oppressor ; but the 
idea of rebellion did not appeal to them much. There 
were, no doubt, several rebellions against the Rayas ; 
but not one of them had any popular support. They 

* FE. pp. 889-60. 

+ ibid p 361. (cf Barbosa x, p, 217.) “ Among them all these men (Bramenes) 1 
hold the greatest liberties and privilege? and an not liable to death for anything 
WiMih tk&v dof y 
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frequently had recourse to less violent but more 
effective methods of settling their differences with the 
crown, when oppression became unendurable. The 
subjects of the emperor, occasionally joined together 
for opposing the collection of taxes by the tax-collec- 
tors. They would even threaten persons who helped 
the tax-gatherers and Brahman land- holders in collect- 
ing the taxes with corporal punishment. * More gene- 
rally, however, they would abandon the emperor’s 
dominions altogether, and migrate to some place 
beyond his reach. In certain cases, the emigration 
involved complete desertion of their homes and farms 
by all the ryots in certain areas, where, as a conse- 
quence, agriculture was totally mined and the imperial 
exchequer suffered considerable loss of revenue. Seve- 
ral migrations of the kind are recorded in the inscrip- 
tions ; but the most important one, during the period, 
is the complete evacuation of the ryots of the Kavutala 
Sima mentioned in an inscription dated 1533 A.D. f 
Thus, when the tyranny of the government became 
insufferable, the ryots forced them to redress their 
grievances by striking at the root of the state’s 
prosperity. The method adopted by the subjects of 
the Vijayanagara emperor was certainly less demon- 
strative than an open rebellion, but more effective as it 
secured them a bloodless victory. 

Section 2 : The Council : — One of the seven mem- 
bers of the state recognized by the ancient Hindu 
politicians, was the rnantri or the minister. The im- 
portance of the minister in a kingdom is forcibly des- 
cribed by an ancient Telugu writer thus : “ A king 
who governs a kingdom without a minister is like an 

* MER. 92 of 1918. , 

t MMss. 19-1-4 ; LR. 40 pp. 338-41 ; MER. (B) 492 of 1915. 
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elephant that goes about without the trunk.” * Madiki 
Singana, a contemporary of Devaraya II, declares in his 
Sakalanlthammata, that “ as a king gets everything 
done with the aid of his counsellors, he should surround 
himself with them. He should not consider that he 
could secure the counsellors, financiers and comman- 
ders when he wanted their services ; for that would be 
like an attempt to dig a well to extinguish the fire 
burning a house.” f In another place, the same author 
observes, “ when a king knowing nothing, attempts 
with much pride to discharge his duties either with- 
out consulting his ministers or going against their 
advice, he falls an easy prey to his enemies who de- 
prive him of his wealth and dominion.” J The import- 
ance of the counsellors is also indicated by a soliloquy 
which is attributed to Krsnadevaraya in the Rctya- 
vacaka : 

“ We have bean placed upon the throne. That is all. 
Everything in the world is really done by the counsellors. Who 
will listen to us ? If we follow an independent course of action in 
the exercise of our authority, nothing will be done owing to 
divided counsels.” § 

It is obvious that the emperor of Vijayanagara did 
not govern the empire without counsellors. They were 
at times so powerful as to create a feeling of help- 
lessness in the mind of the emperor himself. The 
Mamcaritra gives a brief hut poetic description of the 

* Snmafi : 

Q I... CO 

/Togo# 

f Sms . (The Andhra Grantham ala) p, 83, 
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sahha or the royal assembly as it existed during the 
time of Kr§nadevaraya. To this assembly called 
Bhuvanamjaya, flocked the amaranayalcas and their 
representatives, chiefs of subordinate states, princes, 
clalavays, merchants, ambassadors from foreign states, 
pandits, poets, philosophers, theologians, and all those 
that depended upon the court for eking out a living. * 
The AmuTctamalyada alludes to the sabha, which was 
attended by the ambassadors from foreign kingdoms, f 
It was here that the emperor gave audience to the 
representatives of foreign rulers, and heard the 
disputations of rival theologians and pandits ; it was 
here that Vallabha, Caitanya, $ VyasatTrtha, and Tata- 
carya vaxed eloquent over the excellence of their 
respective creeds ; and it was here that Peddana, Tim- 
mana, Dhurjati, Radhamadhava and a host of others 
received certificates, and rewards for the beautiful 
and melodious poems which they had composed. § 

This large and unwieldy assembly was not, how- 
ever, a suitable place for transacting state business. 
For this purpose, there existed a small, compact body 
which consisted of the emperor’s ministers, and some 
of his captains whom he held in great esteem. The 
distinction between the royal assembly and the 
ministerial council is brought out by Paes in his 
chronicle : 

m Me. 1: 12-13 (VavilJa edition). 

t 2m. 1 : 18*4 ! 259 (Kajaprapurna’s edition). 

t Jsa ix.cp.i. ; 
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“ Thence he (the king) goes to a building made in the shape 
of a porch without walls, which has many pillars hung with cloths 
right up to the top, and with the walls handsomely painted. ... In 
such a building he despatches Ms work with those men who hear 
office in his kingdom, and govern his cities, and Ms favourites 
talk with them. The greatest favourite is an old man called 
Temersea, . . After the king has talked with these men on subjects 
pleasing to him, he bids enter the lords and captains who wait at 
the gate, and these at once enter to make their salaam to him.” * 

The meeting of the king with his officers and 
favourites was evidently his council ; and it was trans- 
formed into an assembly by the admission of lords 
and captains. The Acyiitarayabhyiidayam refers to a 
gathering held in the Venkata vilds a mantapa, f which 
was probably the name of Acyuta’s council chamber. 
It was in this mantapa that the prime minister submitted 
to the emperor a report about the progress of Saluva- 
nayaka’s rebellion. As soon as he heard the report, 
the emperor summoned the commander- in-chief to his 
presence. Probably, the commander-in-chief had no 
place in the council. 

According to the Amuktamdlyada, the counsellors 
should preferably be Brahmans of good character, 
learned in the political science. They should be of 
fifty or sixty years in age. If, however, a monarch 
could not secure such counsellors, he should get the 
work done by others, always keeping the right of 
decision to himself, and conducting the affairs of state 
according to the requirements of the Dharma. J 

The small council where the emperor transacted 
state business was evidently his privy council, where 
the administrative problems were discussed and foreign 
policy shaped. Usually the ministers were the only 
people that attended the meetings of the council ; but 

» + Tk,. Sources n. 162. 1 2m. 4 : 311*318. 
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the emperor could summon to the council any one 
whom he liked. Moreover, it was not obligatory that 
he should dismiss matters with all the councillors at a 
meeting. He could consult the prime minister, or some 
other councillor, ignoring the others altogether. 

The meetings of the council were held in secret. 
Any councillor divulging the secrets of the council 
chamber was severely dealt with. * The emperor, at 
any rate Krsnaraya, used to summon the council fre- 
quently. Both the Bayavacaka, and the Portuguese 
chronicles allude to several meetings of the council. 
It was not obligatory that the emperor should accept 
the council's decision ; he might ignore it, if he chose to 
do so. Although on certain occasions he accepted the 
decision of the council as against his own, he preferred 
his ovra judgment to that of his councillors on others. 
Nuniz reports two meetings of the council, on the eve of 
Krsnadevaraya's declaration of war on the Adil Shah. 
Having decided to wage war on the Adil Shah, he 
summoned his council to discuss the problem with his 
councillors, and discover a suitable pretest for breaking 
the peace that then existed between the two states. 
When the council met, Saluva Timma proposed that the 
Raya should demand the surrender of certain refugees 
who had taken shelter in the Adil Shah's dominions. 

“ Salvatinia said that since the peace had been made under 
certain conditions — one of which was that if on either one side or 
the other any land-owners, captains in revolt, or other evil-doers 
should be harboured, and their surrender should be demanded, 
they should forthwith be given up — there was now great reason 
for breaking the peace, since many land-owners and debtors to 
His Highness had fled into the kingdom of the Ydallcao. He 
counselled therefore that the King should send to demand the 
surrender of these men, and that on refusal to give them up there 
would be good ground for breaking the peace.” f ' 
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Evidently, Saluva Timma had in mind the ryots 
of the Kavutala slma who were then living in the 
territory belonging to the Sultan of Bijapur. Saluva 
Timma's proposal, however, did not find much support 
in the council, and several councillors are said to 
have opposed it. 

“ Many, however, disagreed with this advice. Now it 
happened at this time that the King (of Bisnaga) sent Cide Mercar 
with forty thousand pardaos to Goa to buy horses, which Cide 
Mercar was a Moor in whom the King of Bisnaga confided on 
account of various affairs with which he hud already been 
entrusted ; and this man, when he arrived at a place where the 
Moors lived which was called Pomdaa, and is two leagues from 
Goa, fled from that place, Pomdaa, to the Ydallcao, carrying with 
him all the treasure.” * 

This matter was brought to the notice of the 
Raya ; and it was pointed out that the surest way to 
break the peace was to demand the surrender of the 
Sayyed. Tlxe emperor, having agreed with them, sent a 
letter to the Sultan demanding the surrender of the faith- 
less horse-dealer. Here is an instance of the emperor’s 
agreement with the views of his councillors. 

The Add Shah sent a courteous refusal to sur- 
render the Sayyed. Thereupon Krsnaraya summoned 
another meeting of the council. Having read to his 
counsellors the reply of the Add Shah, he bade them 
be ready to march upon the port of Dabull in the Add 
Shah’s dominions, where the treacherous Sayyed was 
then believed to be hiding. 

“ But the councillors advised the King, saying that for such 
a small sum of money as this it was not well so to act ; that he 
should think of what would be said and talked of throughout 
the world.” f 


* JPM. p. 323. 
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In other words, the council advised the emperor 
not to declare war upon the Adil Shah. 

“ The councillors, however, saw that the King remained 
unmoved from his determination to make war, and they then 
counselled him, saying, — “ Sire, do not go to war by that route 
(Dabull), but go against Raehol.” “ The King held this advice to 
be good, and prepared for his departure. 

Although the Raya accepted the advice of his 
councillors on a minor point, he rejected it on the 
major issue. The right of accepting or rejecting the 
council’s advice belonged to the emperor, and therefore 
the council could not make its decisions binding. 

The emperor was expected to work hard in the 
discharge of his duties. Although Aeyuta is said to 
have neglected to perform his duties, Vlra Narasimha, 
Kr§naraya, and Ramaraya (the de facto ruler of the 
empire during Sadasiva’s reign) appear to have devoted 
most of their time to the administrative work of the 
state. The day was divided into a number of equal 
divisions, each of which was utilised by the emperor for 
the despatch of the work of a particular kind. The 
imperial programme of daily work has been preserved 
in the works of four writers. A comparative study of 
these four versions seems to show that each emperor 
had his own programme of work which might or might 
not agree with those of others, f 


• FE. p. 325. 
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Vita Narasimha 

Kfsnaraya 

h;.:' X * 

Krsnaraya 

Aeyuta 

Rayavacaha : 

Muniz 

Ainuktamalyada : — 

Tirumalacarya’s 

N\ Mislsaf adya sataha 


Before daylight 

1 . ;■ ; • : :'V 

Before meal. 

1. Brahtm Muktirta : 
Waking up, and listen- 
ing to the reading of 
devotional literature* 

1. Drinking 
of gingelly oil ; 
exercise in the 
gy mn asium, 
and riding. 

1, First yama : — ; j 

Waking up; audience . 
to the Brahmans, physi- 
cians and astrologers 
who come to inquire j 
after the king’s health. :] 

1. Bath, short medita- 
tion, and worshipping 
the deity. 
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Section 3: Ministers The emperor was assisted 
by his ministers in carrying out the administrative 
work. The qualifications which Krsnaraya expected 
his ministers to possess were indeed very high. The 
policy of recruiting the ministers mostly from the 
Brahman community was continued until almost to 
the middle of the century. The confidence which 
Krsnaraya placed in the Brahmans was thoroughly 


Vlra Narasimba 

| Krsnaraya 

Krsnaraya 

Acyuta 

2, Looking at his 
own face in the mirror, 
touching the black cow, 
seeing the face of Brah- 
mans, cleaning the teeth, 
washing' the face, and 
wearing the caste-mark 
{vibhuti) . 

2, Bath, 

After sunrise 

2. Second yam a : — 
Audience to the minis- 
ters, samanta r, secretar- 
ies &c. 

2. Paying respects to 
the Brahmans, and listen- 
ing to the Puranas. 

3. Acceptance of the 
tirtlia and the prasada of 
the 10 8 Tirupatis ; en- 
quiry into the conditions 
of temples, mat has &c. 

3. Visit to 
the Pagoda for 
worship. 

3, The middle of the 
day ; conversation with 
wrestlers, hunters, and 
the cooks of the royal 
kitchen. 

3 Gifts ; concerting 
measures to put down 
thieves and enemies. 

4, Admission to dan - 
naiks in charge of pro- 
vinces, and enquiry 
into the condition of 
provinces, forts &c. 
Admission to the talari 
of the city and listening 
to his report* 

4. The audi- 
ence. 

4. Afternoon : Wor- 
ship of the deity, con- 
versation with wise men, 
officers of justice, and 
ascetics ; meal. 

4, 'Concerting' mea- 
sures for the protection 
of his men, horses and 
elephants. 

5. Admission of the 
nine secretaries of state. 

■ ; vi 


5, Conversation with 
the court-fool; listening 
to the Puranas and dis- 
cussion with the poets, 

5. Consultations with 
friends, ministers and 
.the purdhit. 

6. Perusal of foreign 
correspondence. 

.. *-** 

6. Fourth ya?nax — 
Audience to the spies, 
musicians &c. 

6. Enquiry about the 
means ' . of . ' increasing ■ ' the ; 
extent and the wealth of 
the kingdom ; meal, 




After meal : 

7. Admission of 
ministers and dalavtiys* 


7. Sleep at night in 
the company of the 
queen- 

*7, Music, poetry and. 
amusements, . 

8* General audience 
for all. 



8. Audience to the 
spies, and sleep in 
secrecy. 
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justified by the work of his ministers. The prosperity 
of the kingdom was fostered to a very great extent 
by the sagacious statesmanship of Saluva Timm a. 
Besides, Rayasam Timmarasa, Kondamarasa, Ayyapa- 
rasa, Ramabhatlayya, and a host of others rendered 
yeomen service to the empire. * 

No information is available at present about the 
number of ministers serving the crown at any given 
time. Each minister held office as long as he retained 
the favour and goodwill of his sovereign. The moment 
he lost them, even the mightiest minister had to go. 
This was, of course, true only of the strong monarchs ; 
but the ministers could have more or less their own 
way under weak rulers. The most important of the 
ministers was the sarvasirahpradhana or the prime 
minister, f who was ‘ the second person ’ in the 
kingdom. He commanded the whole imperial house- 
hold, and all the great lords behaved to him as to- 
wards the king. He was the head of the administra- 
tion in the absence of the king. J Saluva Timma held 
this high office during the reigns of Vlra Narasimha 
and Krsnaraya ; and Saluva Nay aka and Salakaraju 
Peda Tirumala held it in the time of Acyuta. 
A minister called upapradhana is occasionally men- 
tioned in the inscriptions, though it is not stated what 
his duties were. § Another minister of the state was 
bhaaddgdrika or the chief treasurer, The RayavacaJca 

* cf. Nuniz (FE. p. 390 ) u They {the Brahmans) are honest men,very acute 
and of much talent, and very good at accounts, lean men, well-formed but little 
fit for hard work. By these and by the duties they undertake the kingdom is 
'carried' on.” ,a. ; V;- : a. - ; C' 

t LR t vill* p. 112 ; EC, iii Tn. 120 ; Lit 57 pp. 222-27, 

% FE. p,250, % MER, 689 of 1922, 

% EC, ix. Cp. 152, 155* 
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furnishes the name of dharmasanadhikari or the 
minister in charge of law and religious endowments. * 
There must have been several others ; but their 
designations, and the nature of the duties which they 
discharged have not been preserved in any of the 
known sources. 




Chapter II 

THE SECRETARIAT 

Section 1 : The Sampratis : — Occasional references 
in the inscriptions seem to indicate that the work of 
the central government was apportioned among a 
number of departments ; but the evidence is not 
sufficient to enable us to ascertain the number of the 
departments, and their mutual interrelation. 

The Rayavacaka mentions in two places a set of 
nine officials called sampratis. * The word samprati is 
defined as the head Jcarnam or the chief accountant 
who is at the head of several Icarnams or accountants. 
He may be called the chief secretary. The nine 
sampratis of the Rayavacaka should be taken to mean 
the nine chief secretaries to the government. The 
nature of the work of these nine sampratis is nowhere 
clearly stated. It is urged that each of the nine sampratis 
was placed in charge of the accounts of a durga or 
rajya ; f but this view is not tenable ; for even during 
the time of Vira Narasimha when the extent of the 
empire was at its lowest, there were twelve provinces 
besides the territories of the tributary princes. If the 
accounts of a durga or rajya were kept by a samprati, 
there ought to have existed more than nine sampratis. 
Apart from this, the Rayavacaka seems to point in a 
different direction. It is said, in one place, that Vira 
Narasimha 1 summoned the nine sampratis to the 
palace ; and they came and explained to him the 
accounts of the nineteen ports of the empire/ J It 

» ASPP. iii.pp. 13, 29. / 7 - y; >■ V ■ 

t M. S. Sarnia : The Sarada i. p. 274. 

% ASPP. iii.p. 13. 
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would appear from this that the nine sampralis were 
officials who maintained the accounts of the ports. 
That this inference is not correct is shown by another 
passage from the same work : 

“ One day* Krsnadevaraya summoned to his presence in 
the audience hall the nine samprdtis , and commanded them to 
produce accounts on the following Items : the number of pro- 
vinces in the empire* and the amount of money collected there- 
from ; the number of mountain fastnesses, forts, forest strongholds, 
and fortifications surrounded by water ; the .number of forts and 
villages ; the amount of money that stood to the credit of each 
durga or rdjya in the account boohs of the treasury ; the amount 
of cash, and the value of jewellery and precious stones of nine 
kinds ; the value of the buried treasure ; the money which the 
mainagars of (different) slmas had paid ; and the unpaid balance 
standing against their names ; and the description of the imperial 
forces (infantry, cavalry, and elephants) that received their salary 
directly from the treasury,” * 

According to this passage, the sampralis were 
in charge of accounts of several branches of adminis- 
tration mostly connected with the treasury. Were the 
nine sampralis , the officials of the treasury ? This could 

* ASPP. iii, p. 29, cf. Pym* vi. Tiruvengajanatha gives an interesting 
account of the sampratis . 
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not have been the case ; for there would have been 
only one head karnam of the treasury and not nine. 
In fact, the Rayavacaka distinguishes him from the 
other sampratis. It speaks of Allalanatha, the samprati , 
of Cinna Bhandaram or the Small Treasury. If 
Allalanatha was the samprati of the treasury, the 
remaining eight sampratis must have been in charge 
of accounts of the eight other departments. What 
these eight were, it is not possible to assert definitely, 
but some of them may be surmised. 

Section 2 : The Rayabhandaram or the Imperial 
Treasury : — The Rayavacaka refers, as noticed already, 
to Allalanatha, the samprati of ‘ the Small Treasury.’ * 
Although it is not easy to state the exact significance 
of the term, ‘ Small Treasury,’ it is permissible to infer 
the existence of another treasury called ‘ the Big 
Treasury Paes, the Portuguese chronicler, throws 
some light on the subject. 

44 And now I wisli you to know that the previous kings of 
this place for many years past have held it a custom to maintain a 
treasury, which treasury, after the death of each is kept locked 
and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any one, nor 
opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the kingdom open them 
or know what is in them. They are not opened except when the 
kings have great need, and thus the kingdom has great supplies 
to meet its needs. 57 f 

The existence of this treasury is also alluded to in 
the Rayavacaka ; 

44 The wealth which Vidyaranya buried for the emperor, at 
the time of the foundation of the capital, amounts to 96 erores and 
56 lakhs of varahas . The value of jewellery amounts to 4 erores 
of varahas ; the precious stones (of nine varieties) are valued 
at 6 erores of varahas . Besides , the money which the previous 


• 4SPF.Hl p* 39# 
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emperors deposited in the treasury, after defraying their expenses 
amounts to 19 orores and 56 lakhs of varahas.” * 

The Big Treasury whose existence has been in- 
ferred must have been identical with the treasuries of 
the previous monarchs sinee the time of Harihara I 
and Bukka I. The Small Treasury of the Mayavacaka 
should be identified with that belonging to the reigning 
monarch. jPaes says : 

“ This king, has made his treasury different from those of 
the previous kings, and he puts in it every year ten million 
pardaos without taking from them one pardao more than for the 
expenses of his house.” f 

Besides these, inscriptions allude to ‘ the Golden 
Treasury’ $ and ‘the Diamond Treasury.’ § Nothing 
more is known about the former. It is not possible to 
say whether it was the same as the 1 Small Treasury.’ 
Probably it was different. Some interesting informa- 
tion is available about the Diamond Treasury. Accord- 
ing to Nuniz, all the diamonds exceeding twenty 
megellinis in weight coming from the mines of Vajra- 
Karur were given ‘ to the king for his treasury,’ 

The accounts of the Small as well as the Big 
Treasury appear to have been kept by one samprati ; 
for the accounts of both the treasuries were explained 
by Allalanatha of the Small Treasury. The Small 
Treasury was the only one that had anything to do 
with the administration of the empire ; for the big one 
remained closed almost always. The work of the Big- 
Treasury could have employed but a few clerks. That 
seems to have been the reason why Allalanatha was 
left in charge of it. The mint was attached to the 

* ASEP. iii. p. 29. t PE. p. 282. 

t MER.m of 1918, § iUd 387 of 1918. | EM. ?. 389. 
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treasury. Owing probably to its association with the 
treasury, the affairs of the latter became mixed up with 
those of the other departments. The observations of 
Abdur Razak are instructive in this connection. 

“The usage of the country is that at a stated period eveiy 
one throughout the whole empire carries to the mint the revenue 
•which is due from him, and whoever has money due to him from 
the exchequer receives an order upon the mint. The sipdhis 
receive their pay every four months, and no one has an. assignment 
granted to him on provinces.” * 

Why Allalanatha of the Small Treasury was com- 
manded to produce accounts pertaining to several 
matters apparently unconnected with the treasury, has 
now become intelligible in the light of Abdur Razak s 
remarks. 

The Holden Treasury had a separate office of its 
own. Rayasam Timmarasa, one of Krsnaraya’s officers 
was its secretary in A. D. 1527. t Similarly, the Dia- 
mond Treasury had its own officer. During the early 
years of Acyutaraya, a certain Lakki Setti is said to 
have been its head. $ Allalanatha, Timmarasa, and 
Lakki Setti were mere secretaries, and it is doubtful 
whether they had seats in the emperor's council. 

All the four treasuries were probably under tbe 
control of a single officer of ministerial rank. The 
inscriptions of Acyuta’s early years reveal the name 
of a certain Bhandarada Timmappa, son of Tipparasa. § 
It is said in one record that he was the lord of the 
treasury ; If in another he is called Timmappaya of the 
Raya's treasury; ** in a third he is described as 


* ED. iv. p. 109. 

X aid 387 of 1918. 
TS MC. ix. Cp. 74. 
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Timmappaya, the lord of Aeyutaraya’s treasury. * It is 
reasonable to believe that during the 16th century at 
Vijayanagara, all the treasuries were placed under the 
control of a single officer of ministerial rank who 
was probably one of the members of the council. 

Section 3 : The Religious Endowment Depart- 
ment : — The Rayavacaka introduces a certain Dharma- 
sanam Dharmayya as one of the principal officers 
of Vira Narasimha. The name Dharmayya of the 
Dharmasana would lead one to the belief that he was 
connected with the administration of justice. Probably 
he had something to do with the court of justice in the 
capital ; but according to the Rayavacaka, he was the 
superintendent of the brahmadayas or the tax-free lands 
granted to the Brahmans, f An inscription of the 
Canarese country mentions the dharmapdrupatya of 
Aliya Ramaraya. In the capacity of dha rmapdrupa tya- 
gdra, he commanded a copy of the ddnasdsana which 
Krsnaraya granted to the temple of Vitthala to be 
brought before him so that he might go through the 
document before passing orders regarding certain 
landed property of the temple. $ A very damaged 
inscription coming from the Bellary district alludes to 
an office where copies of the ddnasdsanas were kept by 
the government. § The Amuktamdlya da refers to an 

* EC, ix. Cp.152. 
t A$<P*P« iii, pp. 12-13. 
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officer in charge of the temple properties and other 
charitable endowments. * A passage occurring in a 
charter which a subordinate of Saluva Govindaraja 
granted to a temple in A.D. 1523 shows that all the 
temple properties were under the control and super- 
vision of the government. 

“ The pdrupaiyagara (dharma ?) has no authority to inquire 
into the affairs of this god.” f 

It is reasonable to suppose that all the charitable 
endowments —the deoadaya, the brahmdddya, and the 
mathapura — were placed under the control of a single 
officer who was probably a minister of the crown. 

Section 4: The Atthavana : — The atthavana or the 
revenue department was the most important of all. 
The officials of this department were directly responsi- 
ble to the prime minister. The atthavana is mentioned 
in a record of about A.D. 1515. J According to the 
Atthavanatantra all the affairs connected with the 
revenue of the state were under the jurisdiction of the 
atthavana or the simamula. § At the central office of the 
department, registers containing the description of the 
boundaries of villages, slhalas, shnas, nadus , and rajyas ; 
their respective areas ; the names of land-owners with 
the extent of their holdings, and the crops raised 
thereon ; and the details of revenue due from each 
ryot and village were maintained. If the Local 
Records may he trusted, these registers were consulted 
by the local officials and the ryots from time to time. 5f 

* Am, 4:218. + JSC, iv. Ch. 99. 

X EC. xi. Jl. 7. § MMss. 15-6-8. 

*1 LR* i. (Nandipadft P* 267. In a village dispute about the boundaries which 
was taken before Devaraya II (A. D. 1428), the parties were directed to go back 
to their villages and settle their dispute in the presence of the reddis , karnams 
and elders of the neighbouring Villages, according to the directions contained 
in Royal Records. 
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Probably, the accounts pertaining to the devdddya , 
brahmaddya, and matkapura lands were entered in 
separate books. A section, perhaps, of the atthavana 
office looked after the affairs of the amaranayakas. * 
This section should have maintained registers in which 
the names of the amaranayakas, the number of troops 
which each of them had to maintain, the extent of the 
territories given to them, and the amount of tax due 
from them to the state, were recorded. Probably the 
duty of supervising whether each amaranayaka main- 
tained the required number of troops devolved upon the 
officials of this department. The ‘ Bayasaswdmi ’ men- 
tioned in an inscription of 1522 A.D. was, perhaps, the 
chief secretary of the revenue secretariat, f 

Section 5: Excise Department : — Was there an 
Excise Department ? The expression sunkatnvaru or 
sunkadavaru which is occasionally met with in the 
inscriptions is translated as ‘ people belonging to the 
Excise Department.’ But, as the right of collecting 
the taxes was sold by auction to the highest bidder, 
the sunkadavaru or sunkamvdru must be taken to mean 
the tax-farmers and their representatives. Under the 
circumstances, there would have been no need for 
maintaining a separate department. 

# Raywvacaka : AS PP* iii» pp. 30-33, ' 
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According to the Bayavacaka, there were eighteen 
ports in the empire daring the reign of Vfra Narasimha. 
The accounts of these ports are said to have been kept 
by a body of the karnams. * It is stated by Abdur 
Razak that 300 ports belonged to the empire during 
the reign of Devaraya II. f Although the number of 
ports might have diminished since Devaraya's reign, it 
could not have reached such a low figure during Vira 
Narasimha’s time. The eighteen ports mentioned in the 
Bayavacaka should be regarded only as the principal 
ports. During the first half of the sixteenth century 
the number of ports included in the empire must 
have reached at least the old figure, if it did not 
actually exceed it. To keep the accounts of so 
many ports, an establishment consisting of several 
clerks' must have been maintained by the government. 
The Amuktamalyada, no doubt, refers to the ports ; but 
it does not give the number. It leaves on the mind the 
impression that the ports were directly under the 
control of the central government It enjoins that the 
ruler should so govern the ports as to increase their 
trade by offering facilities to the traders, and protection 
to the strangers that might land therein. $ The emperor 
of Vijayanagara must have had several officers to 
keep him informed of what was taking place in the 
ports. It was also necessary that he should have 
accounts of exports and imports, so that he might levy 
taxes upon them. Whether there was a state depart- 
ment organized separately to look after the affairs of 
the ports and the harbours is more than one can say 
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in the present state of the knowledge of the 
subject. 

Section 6 : The Spy System and the Diplomatic 
Corps : — During the 16th century, the emperors of 
Vijayanagara came frequently Into contact with the 
kings of four other countries in their neighbourhood. 
These were the rulers of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
konda, and Cuttack. Of these the first three were 
Mus salmans., only the last was a Hindu. It was a 
recognized principle of international politics in those 
days for a strong king to undertake the conquest of a 
neighbour’s territory, especially if he were weak. 
Therefore, the inter-state relations were at no time very 
cordial, and frequently very hostile. The states which 
have to be dealt with in this context fall into two 
groups, the Hindu and the Muslim. Between the 
Hindu and the Muslim states, there existed normally a 
feeling of bitter animosity. The relations between the 
Hindu states themselves were no better. Ever since 
the downfall of the kingdom of Kondavldu, the 
emperors of Vijayanagara became the neighbours of 
the Gajapatis of Orissa. The whole of the Reddi king- 
dom was at first appropriated by Harihara II and his 
successors. Devaraya II led his victorious armies into 
the very heart of Kalinga. * Subsequent to his death, 
the power of Vijayanagara monarchs rapidly declined, 
and the Grajapatis embarked upon a very aggressive 
policy. They not only annexed the dominions of the 
Kondavldu Reddis, but conquered a considerable slice 
of the Vijayanagara empire which they were able to 
retain in their possession for nearly four decades. 
During this period, the Rayas made strenuous efforts 
to drive the Uriyas across the Krsna ; but they were 
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not successful until Krsnaraya finally expelled them 
in the second decade of the 16th century. 

The Muslim kingdoms were far from being united. 
“ There is little faith, ” says Nuniz, “ among the Moors, 
and they bite one another like clogs, and like to see one 
after the other destroyed.” * The Sultans of Bijapur, 
Ahmaclnagar, and Gfolkonda were constantly at war 
with one another. The bone of contention between 
the Qutb Shahis, and the Adil Shahis was the fort of 
Kovilkonda in Telingana, whereas the Nizam Shahi 
Sultans waged war with the Adil Shahis for the sake of 
Parenda. The political atmosphere in the Deccan 
courts was surcharged with feelings of jealousy and 
hatred. Under these circumstances, the ruler of each 
state became naturally suspicious of the intentions and 
movements of his neighbours. Consequently, it be- 
came imperative that he should keep a close watch 
upon the court, capital, and the kingdom of his 
neighbours. 

Little or no information is available on this subject 
from the Portuguese writers ; but considerable light is 
thrown upon it by the JmuJctamalyada and the Baya- 
vacaka. The information supplied by the former is, 
however, comparatively meagre. 

The AmuJdamalyada gives prominence to the spy 
system by making 4 the audience to the spies ' one of 
the daily duties of a monarch, f According to this work, 
“ a spy should be a resident of the capital, and have 
knowledge of several languages ; he should be capable 
of assuming many disguises ; but he should have no 
knowledge of the other spies employed by his master. 
The monarch should consider no cost too high for 
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securing the services of such a spy.” * The Baya- 
mcaJca gives much interesting information on the 
subject. The spies seem to have been divided into two 
classes. As the emperor had to guard himself against 
the attacks of internal and external foes, he sent some 
spies into his own dominions to collect information 
from villages, towns, and forts and to communicate the 
same to him. They had to make secret inquiries into 
the affairs of the amaranayakas, and study their dis- 
position towards the emperor. Their work, however, 
was comparatively easy. The work of the other class 
of spies whom the emperor despatched into the domi- 
nions of his neighbours was far more risky, as they 
had to penetrate, on occasions, into the very council 
chambers of the foreign kings. These spies were men 
of great intelligence. They were capable of speaking 
several languages, probably with proper accent and 
idiom, and could assume many disguises. They re- 
ceived very high salaries from the emperor, and on 
those occasions, when they successfully performed a 
specially difficult task, they got additional presents 
from him. f 

The spy system appears to have been closely 
connected with the diplomatic service. It was a 
common practice in those days for one state to main- 
tain ambassadors at the courts of all the kings with 
whom it had diplomatic relations. The Amuklamalyada 
alludes to this practice mor*e than once. $ The Mctnu- 
eariira speaks of the foreign ambassadors who were 
present at the court of Krsnadevaraya. § It is, 
however, the Bayavdeaka that offers valuable infor- 
mation for a study of the subject. It frequently 


* 2m 4 : 279. 
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alludes to the presence of foreign ambassadors at 
the court of Vijayanagara, The ambassadors of 
several states used to meet secretly to discuss the 
inter-state relations. A meeting of this kind is 
said to have been held near the Dadi Mahal at 
Bijapur, where the ambassadors of Bijapur, G-olkonda, 
Ahmadnagar, and Cuttack met to concert measures 
of defence against the invasion of Krsnaraya, the 
common enemy of the states whom they represented. * 
Another meeting of the ambassadors of the three 
Muhammadan states is said to have taken place at 
Vijayanagara. j* A list of the ambassadors that were 
staying at the court of the Grajapati is preserved in the 
pages of the Rayamcaka. % The ambassadors were 
known as sthanapatis. Their main duty was to 
report to their respective masters what they had 
seen and heard as well as their own opinion on current 
political problems. The reports submitted by them 
influenced to a very great extent the policies of the 
respective courts. Even during the time of war, it does 
not appear to have been customary to break off diplo- 
matic relations. The belligerent states seem to have 
had no objection to allow the enemy's representatives 
at each other’s courts. § While the war between the 
Grajapati and Krsnaraya was still in progress, a 
sthanapati of Vijayanagara, Kamalanabhayya by name, 
was allowed to remain at Cuttack. It was he who 
secretly informed the Raya of the decision of the 
sixteen Patras of Orissa to compass the ruin of the 

* ASjPP. Hi p. 36. f ibid, pp* 38-39. . % ibid p* 63. 

§ cf, Fr. Queyros : (The passage refers to India). a When two kings 
are at war, each has his ambassador, at the other's court and camp, and 
all hostile plans become known to all, because when the ambassador writes 
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presence of the adversary’s ambassador, or one of his household, and every- 
thing in public, for neither of the kings trusts one single person;’ The Conquest 
of Geyimi* p, 95. ■; 
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Vijayanagara army. * The kings of the time seem to 
have taken no particular care to guard their state 
secrets, so that the enemy might not gain any advan- 
tage over them. 

The Amuktamalyada states that the ruler of a 
country should treat the ambassadors of foreign coun- 
tries with much courtesy and consideration in the 
audience hall. He should intimate to them his inten- 
tions towards their masters in such a manner as to give 
them no offence. He should avoid the use of harsh 
language in his conversation with them ; for, on occa- 
sions, he might require their assistance in concluding 
a treaty of alliance with their respective masters, f 
According to an obscure passage from the Rayavacaka, 
the foreign ambassadors residing at the court of 
Vijayanagara received not only presents on important 
occasions from the Raya, but fixed allowances at 
regular intervals. $ 

* ASPP. iii. p. 177. t Am 4 : 259. 

t ASPP. iii. p. 58. 

Abdur Razak who visited the court of Devaraya II as an ambassador 
of Sultan Shah Rukli of Persia, gives a brief description of the treatment which 
he received at the court of Vijayanagara : — 

u They then brought a tray, and gave me two packets of betel, a purse 
containing 500 fanams, and about 20 miskals of camphor. The daily provision 
forwarded to me comprised of two sheep, four couples of fowls, five mans of rice, 
one man of butter, one man of sugar, and two varahas in gold. This occurred 
every day. Twice a week, I was summoned to the presence of the Raya towards 
the ®vening.*,and each time, I received a packet of betel, a purse of fanams t 
and some miskals of camphor ** ED, iv, p, 113. 

The allowance which was given to Razak should have been given to 
the ambassadors of other states also. Devaraya II must have treated Razak in 
the same way in which he was accustomed to treat the ambassadors of other 
mon&rchs, according to the customary practice observed at the court of 
Vijayanagara* The passage from the Rayavacaka shows that the practice 
’ J Anrinsr the Tuluva period. 
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It is not at all clear whether there was a separate 
foreign department which had jurisdiction both over 
the spies and the ambassadors. In the Rayavaeaka, the 
minister, Ayyaparasa, is made to speak on behalf of the 
spies to the Raya in order to obtain for them an extra 
reward. * It is just possible that he was their head; 
but it is not known under whom the Vijayanagara 
ambassadors stationed at the courts of foreign monarchs 
were placed. Probably, they were directly under the 
control of the emperor himself. Problems such as 
these can only be solved by future investigation. 


Chapter III 


MILITARY ORGANISATION, AND THE 
KANDACARA DEPARTMENT. 

Section 2 : Forts : — The empire of Yijayanagara was 
organized, as stated already, on a military basis, in 
order to make it efficient for defence against the con- 
stant attacks of the Mussalmans. The defence of 
the empire depended, in the first place, upon a series of 
forts constructed at all strategical places, and secondly, 
upon the maintenance of a well organised and efficient 
army. 

The people of the age were so much impressed 
with the importance of these forts that they built them 
in all conceivable places. Most of them, however, were 
built of mud, the construction of stone walls being 
permitted only in the case of places on the frontier. * 
The most important forts in the interior were also 
built of stone ; and these invariably belonged to the 
emperor. The Rayas of Yijayanagara, following the 
ancient Hindu tradition seem to have divided their 
forts into several classes. The Rayavacaka mentions 
four kinds : giri durga, sthala durga,jala durga , and vana 
durga ; t but a contemporary writer divides them into 
eight classes : giri durga , vana durga , gamhvara durga , 
gala durga, kardama durga , miSraka durga , grama durga , 
and kosta durga, $ 
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Every conceivable article which was considered 
necessary to enable the garrisons to live comfortably for 
a long time was stocked in these forts. These articles 
were placed under the command of an officer whose 
loyalty was unquestionable ; and a garrison which was 
sufficient to repel all attacks of an invader was placed 
under him. * As the defence of the country depended 
upon the forts, considerable trouble was taken to main- 
tain them in good condition. Important forts like 
Vijayanagara bad no less than seven walls of fortifica- 
tion. f All the sthala durgas had deep moats around 
them which prevented the enemy from coming near the 
walls. In order to impede the progress of the enemy's 
cavalry ‘ pointed stones of great height ’ were fixed in 
the ground at the intervals of ‘ a lance shaft and a 
half.’ X The forts were equipped with up-to-date 
weapons of offence and defence. On their walls were 
set up pasaua-yantras or catapults which showered 
stones, clubs, and battle-axes upon the enemy causing 
him much harm ; § a weapon called damhholi, which 
was worked by gun-powder threw into the midst of the 
besiegers balls of stone spreading destruction ; % dam- 
bholi was probably the siege gun which is mentioned 
by contemporary writers ; || besides, the dkasa bam, 
arthacandra bana, and other explosive weapons were 

» 2m 4 : 209. f ED. iv. p. 106. cf. FE. p. 243. + FE. p. 263. 

§ The Sources p. 167. For a description of the pa§ana~ pantra y see the 
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used in defending the forts against the invaders. * The 
defence of the forts was left in the hands of such 
amaranayahas in whose loyalty and ability the Raya 
had great confidence. 

Section 2 : Divisions of the army.— The Vijayanagara 
army was divided from the very beginning into two 
well-defined sections. One of them consisted entirely 
of the amaranayaha levies, which received their pay 
and equipage, not from the emperor, but from the 
amaranayahas. Each nayaka commanded his own 
troops, and had to defray their expenses from his own 
pockets. A brief account of the amaranayaha forces 
is given by Nuniz : — 

“This King Chitarao (Aeyuta) has foot-soldiers paid by 
his nobles, and they are obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, 
that is, six hundred thousand men, and twenty-four thousand 
horse which the same nobles are obliged to have.” f 

According to Paes, the amaranayaha troops consist- 
ed of a million fighting men, in which were included 
35,000 cavalry in armour. $ They had to maintain 
elephants also. The Rayavacaha gives more modest 
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figures : the amaranayakas had to maintain 200,000 
infantry and 24,000 cavalry, and 120 ghats of 
elephants. * 

The other section of the army was known as 
kaijUamvaru or the troops that received their salary 
from the hand of the emperor himself. 

Paes says : 

“ Tiie king has his salaried troops to whom he gives pay. 
H© has eight hundred elephants attached to his person, and 
five hundred horses always attached to his stables, and for the 
expenses of his horses and elephants, he had devoted the revenues 
that he receives from this city o£ Bisnaga.” t 

Muniz gives a fuller account. 

“ This king (Acyutaraya) has continually fifty thousand 
paid soldiers amongst whom are six thousand horsemen who 
belong to the palace guard, to which six thousand belong the two 
hundred who are obliged to ride with him. He has also twenty 
thousand spearmen and shield-bearers, and three thousand men to 
look after the elephants in the stables.” % 

The testimony of the Portuguese writers is con- 
firmed by the Bayavacaha , according to which, the 
JcaijUmn forces consisted of 500 elephants and 12,000 
cavalry and 100,000 infantry. § 
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Although the strength of the Vijayanagara army 
is variously estimated by different writers, they are in 
complete agreement so far as the two-fold division of 
the army is concerned. It was only with the adminis- 
tration of the kaijUcim forces that the government 
had any direct connection. The kaijUam forces were 
reorganized during the time of Krsnade varay a . It is 
said that he recruited his troopers from the Kabbili, 
Morasa, and Tula communities in order to make his 
cavalry efficient in its encounters with the Mussal- 
mans. * 

Section 3 : The Recruitment and Training : — The 
soldiers were recruited to the army with great care. 

“ The officials of war in choosing a man for the army strip 
him naked, and look at him to find out how tall he is, what is his 
name, in what land he was born, the names of his father and 
mother, and in this way, he is appointed without leave being given 
him to go to his country, and if he goes without leave, and after- 
wards is captured he is very evilly entreated (and among these 
men at arms are many knights who gather here from various lands 
to get the pay, and nevertheless do not cease to live according 
to their own law.”) f 

The Vijayanagara army, like the other armies in 
India in those days, consisted of infantry, cavalry and 
elephants. Although the emperors of Vijayanagara as 
Narapatis , had the largest infantry in India, they did 
not bestow much attention on training it so as to make 
it the most powerful instrument of war. The training 
of the cavalry absorbed all the atterrtion of the emperor 
and his nagakas. ;•••/. 

It is very much to be doubted whether the infantry 
was at all trained in the modern sense of the term. 
Speaking of Krpraraya, Paes observes: 
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“ The king is accustomed every day to drink a quartilho 
(three-quarter pint) of oil of gingelly before daylight, and anoints 
himself all over with the said oil ; he covers his loins with a small 
cloth, and takes in his arms great weights made of earthenware, 
and then taking a sword, he exercises himself till he has sweated 
out all oil, and then he wrestles with one of his wrestlers.” * 

It is not unlikely that the nobles and the 
soldiers were trained to use the sword and other 
weapons, in special gymnasia constructed for the 
purpose, where the wrestlers and fencing masters 
gave them lessons in military exercises. The Vasu- 
caritra alludes to the garidis or the gymnasia of 
the city, f The Manucaritra mentions also samu- 
garirUlu or garidis where fencing and gymnastic 
exercises were taught. $ Owing to the existence of 
these fencing clubs, the people at Vijayanagara became 
very fond of sword-play and duels. § Although each 
soldier was individually skilled in the use of arms, he 
was not taught to function effectively as a unit in an 
organised body of men engaged in attack or defence. 
The soldiers of those days appear to have been 
strangers to drill, parade, and other exercises which 
are but ordinary items in modern military education. 

The foot-soldiers that were serving in the Vijaya- 
nagara army fell into four classes : (1) The spearmen, 
(2) the archers, (3) the musqueteers, and (4) the 
Muhammadans, 

* PE. p. 249. t Vc.$\ 72. 

t Me. 2 : 43. ; 

The Ramsavimsati, a work of the 18th century, describes the course of 
physical and military training which the men of the fighting class had to undergo . 
It consisted 12 kinds of dandas, 14 * mams, 32 mnndnas , 12 fiaruvadis, 12 gatit, 
12 gayamanas, 12 monas, some kinds of wartthts, 16 upvltas and, 32 pracaras. 
(. Hiit . 1: 206.). These completed tire course of physical training in the garidis, 
which might have been in existence long before the eighteenth century. 

§ cf, pe. p. 383. ) 
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(1) The spearmen and the shield-bearers that were 
in the emperor’s army are said to have numbered 
twenty thousand. The shields-men carried shields on 
which several designs in different colours were 
painted. 

“ Shields-men with their shields with many flowers of gold, 
and silver on them, others with figures of tigers and other great 
beasts, others all covered with the silver leaf-work beautifully 
wrought, others with painted colours, and others black and (so 
polished that) you can see into them as into a mirror.” * 

They also carried richly ornamented swords. 

(2) The archers had bows plated with gold and 
silver. Some had only bows which were finely 
polished. “ Their arrows (were) very neat and so 
feathered that they could not be better.” Besides, 
they had 1 daggers at their waists and battle-axes with 
the shafts and ends of gold and silver.' f 

(3) The musqueteers were armed with muskets 
and blunderbusses. 

(4) The Muhammadan soldiers carried ‘ shields, 
javelins, and Turkish bows with many bombs and 
spears and fire missiles.’ They are said to have been 
very adept in the use of their arms. $ 

The Dress : — No uniformity was observed regarding 
the dress which the soldiers and the officers put on. 
“ You will see among them,” declares Paes, “ dresses of 
such rich cloths that I do not know where they came 
from, nor could any one tell how many colours they 
have.” § But, while engaged in fighting, they put on a 

* FE. p. 277. 
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kind of armour made of leather, which covered their 
bodies completely leaving only the face and the feet. * 
The armour was noticed by the Portuguese writers 
also. “ On the body, head, and arms,” says Barr os, 
(they wear laudees) “ strong enough to protect them 
against lance-thrusts, or sword cuts.” f Paes gives an 
idea of how the laudees were manufactured. “ These 
tunics,” Says he, “ are made of layers of very strong 
raw leather and furnished with other iron (plates) that 
make them strong ; some have these plates gilded both 
inside and out, and some are made of silver.” $ The 
head-pieces which protected the neck and the face were 
made of the same material. The shields -men do not 
appear to have donned any armour. The shields, it is 
said, were so large that they covered the body com- 
pletely. § There was, therefore, no need to protect 
the body. 

Section 4 : The Cavalry and the Elephants : — As the 
cavalry was the most important section of the army, 
a great deal of attention was paid to its training and 
equipment. The Manucdritrd describes the equipment 
of a war-horse in one place. 

“ The reins of fine Ormuz workmanship were made of 
green (twisted) silk. The armour (which covered the body of the 
animal), the Persian saddle made of silk to which were attached 
a Paithan bow, a shining quiver, a broad sword with a handle 
made of gold, a Gnjerati shield ; a small dagger of Shiraz make ; 
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and a ease of sharp javelins ; these constituted its equipment. The 
horse was decorated with a richly ornamented plume of pikili 
feathers ; and a plate inlaid with imitation precious stones covered 
its face. ” * 

This description is fully corroborated by Paes: 
The horses were fully eaprisoned. 

They had “ on their foreheads plates, some of silver but 
most of them gilded, with fringes of twisted silk of all colours, 
and reins of the same ; others had trappings of Mecca velvet. . . ; 
others had them of other silks such as satins and damask, and 
others of brocade from China and Persia. Some of the men with 
gilded plates had them set with many large precious stones, and 
on the borders lace work of small stones. Some of these horses 
had on their foreheads heads of serpents and of other large 
animals of various kinds.” f 

The troopers wore the same kind of armour as the 
foot-soldiers; their head-pieces appear to have been 
somewhat different. They were shaped like helmets 
1 with borders covering the neck ' and pieces to pro- 
tect the face. In addition to this, the horsemen wore 
gilded or silk gorgets on their necks. They carried 
at their waists ‘ swords, (and) small battle-axes ’ and 
had in their hands javelins e with shafts covered with 
gold and silver.' X 

Nothing is known about their training. There are 
some indications to show that some care was bestowed 
on the training of horses : they were taught to caracole 
and prance ; § they were drawn up in lines, and took part 
in sham fights on festive occasions. The Prahhavatl- 
pradyumnam describes a game in which men seated on 
horseback drove a ball with a staff which they held 

•Me. 4:28. + FE. pp. 276-6. 
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in one of their hands. * The description reminds one 
of the game of polo which was a favourite sport of 
horsemen in Mediaeval India. It is obvious that there 
existed a system of training the horses, although it is 
not possible to state whether they were taught to 
partake in mass movements on the field of battle. 

The elephants were protected with an armour of 
the same kind as the horses which covered all their 
bodies. Probably the faces of the beasts were pro- 
tected by steel plates. They were armed with 1 much 
ground and sharpened knives/ fastened to their tusks, 
with which they caused much harm to the enemy. 
They were carefully trained to batter the gates of forts 
in sieges, and charge the ranks of hostile forces- 
Besides, each elephant carried on its back a howdah in 
which were seated four warriors on each side, f 

The Vijayanagara army was weak in artillery. 
Although the Raya had a corps of musqueteers in his 
army, and several cannon which he employed in his 
wars, the artillery did not play an important part in 
the battles. The Mussalmans, on the contrary, made 
use of it fully ; and the Turkish gunners whom they 
usually employed were trained in European wars. The 
disaster which befell the Hindu empire at Raksasa- 
Tagidi may be partly attributable to the neglect of 
artillery by the emperors. 

Section 5 : The Army Administration and the Kanda- 
cara Department : — Krsnadevaraya who reorganized the 
army had also made necessary arrangements for its 
maintenance in an efficient condition. There is no 
reason for believing that his arrangements had been 
altered by his successors. He fixed the salaries of bis 

f PB. p. 33S. 
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12,000 cavalry and 500 mahouts. To feed the horses 
and elephants, and to keep them healthy, he appointed 
four jp arupatyagaras, sis karnams, sixteen massagers, 
and six mudupu gollas for each stable. He commanded 
that the daily expenses of all the stables should be 
borne by the treasury. Besides, he appointed a board 
of six karnams to see that the 100,000 foot-soldiers in 
his service received their salaries regularly. * The 
details regarding the administration of fcciy'dam forces 
are described by the Portuguese writers also. Barbosa 
speaks of ‘ the great kitchens kept by the king 
(Krsnadevaraya) to feed his elephants and horses/ 

“ These are in many large houses where are many great 
copper cauldrons, and in these are many officials who look after 
the preparation of food, and others who prepare it,” t 

Acyuta had three 4 thousand men to look after the 
elephants in the stables sixteen hundred grooms, 
three hundred horse trainers, and * two thousand 
artificers, namely blacksmiths, masons, and carpenters 
and washermen ’. $ 

In addition to the horses and elephants which the 
emperors kept in their stables, they would also 
distribute some animals among the notable warriors 
and nobles that attended the court. 

Barbosa says : 

“ To the knights, he gives one horse each, for his own riding, 
a groom and a Blave-girl for his service, and a monthly allowance 
of four or five pardaos as the case may be ; and daily supplies 
as well for the horse and groom, which they fetch from the 
great kitchens kept up by the King. ” “ The food is rice boiled 

* ASPP. iii, p. 34. 
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with chick-peas and other pulse ; and each man as I have 
said comes to draw the ration for his horse or elephant.” * 

This is corroborated by Nuniz : 

“ To the six thousand horsemen, the King gives horses 
free, and gives provision for them every month.” f 

The army establishment appears to have been 
very huge, offering employment to thousands of non- 
military men. Nothing is known about the way in 
which this huge army was officered, nor about the 
measures adopted to train the soldiers. Each of the 
three sections of the army had probably its own chief. 
Sahni Cinnappa Nay aka perhaps commanded the 
cavalry during the time of Acyuta ; $ and Madanar- 
que held the office of the master of horse, § It is not 
unlikely that the elephant and the infantry corps had 
their respective chiefs. 

* Barbosa i, pp. 210-11* 

The amusing story of the famous jester, Tenali Ramakrsna and the horse 
alludes to this practice. Ramakrsna obtained a horse from Kj-snaraya 
like the other courtiers for training. Although he received from the 
treasury all the allowances, he practically starved the animal, by shutting 
it up in a closed house with only a chink in the wall to admit light and 
air. Through this chink he used to offer a handful of grass and some water to 
the poor animal every day. On the day, when the horse was to be produced 
before the Raya, he told him that he could not lead the horse, as the animal 
became very fat and vicious on account of overfeeding. He requested the Raya 
to send some one to lead the horse from the stable. The Raya sent one of his 
Muhammadan officers, who was known to be a very good horseman, to bring 
the animal. The sardar accompanied Ramakrsna according to the royal 
command. When they approached the stable where the horse was, the sardar 
peeped into the stable through the chink, acting upon the instructions of Rama- 
kjsna. As he did so, his long beard first got into the chink ; and the poor animal 
mistaking it to be the daily allowance of grass, began to tug at it. The sardar 
howled with pain. When the Raya was informed of this matter became 
upon the scene, admonished RSmakjsna for his wickedness, and released 
the sardar. 

% ibid p. 372. 
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All the military affairs of the empire seem to have 
been under the control of a department of state known 
as the Kandacara. * A certain Timmappaya who was 
the Kandacaranayaka is mentioned in an inscription 
of A.D. 1545, f The Kandacaranayaka was probably 
the designation of the head of the Kandacara or 
military department. Whether he was merely the head 
of the clerical staff of the war-office, or a minister of the 
state guiding the military policy of the empire, can, if 
at all, be decided only by future investigation. $ 

Sect-ion 6 : — It may not be out of place, in this 
connection, to describe the method which the 
Rayas of Vijayanagara adopted in waging war with 
their enemies. They had great regard for tradition 
which influenced their warlike activities to a great 
extent. They never invaded an enemy’s country 
without formally declaring war at first. As they 
had strong faith in omens and astrology they did 
nothing without consulting diviners and astrologers. 
The emperor had his own sakunikas who accom- 
panied him in his wars to explain to him the will 
of the gods. It was his invariable custom to consult 
them before the declaration of war. § One of the 

* MC. xi Jl. 24. t KC. x. Cb. 19. 

J It is stated in the Tarahabrahmarajiya , that Nanjarasa Timmarasa, 
one of Acyuta’s ministers, was a rayasam in the Kandcicara department. The 
term rayasam means the profession of writing and it is often taken to mean a 
writer or a clerk in a public office. Nahjarasa Timmarasa who was a minister 
of the king could not have been an ordinary clerk. Probably he was the Kanda- 
cdranayaka, or head of the clerical staff of the war-office. 

§ FE. p. 329. 
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favourite methods to divine the future was to listen to 
upasrti or the conversation of two persons, and to 
foresee the trend of events in the light of an incidental 
remark or statement made by them. The Prabhavatl- 
pradyumnam alludes to the habit of listening to the 
upasrti before the declaration of war. * Tradition 
also preserves an instance of listening to upasrti, and 
it may be taken for what it is worth. On the eve of 
declaring war on Kalinga, the emperor Krsnadevaraya 
is said to have sent his minister Appaji into the city 
in the early hours of a morning to listen to upasrti. 
As the minister was passing by the side of the house 
of a washerman, he heard the following couplet sung : 

“ Kondavidu is ours ; and Kondapalle is ours. 

If any one disputes my statement, then the country 
up to Katakam is also ours. ” T 

The minister saw in this an indication of future victory ; 
and he communicated the matter to the Raya ; the war 
was immediately declared. 

(a) The pitching of the Veli-gudara : — According to 
Barbosa, the emperor of Vijayanagara seldom went to 
war himself, but sent his captains and armies. $ This 
is in conformity with the Amuktamdlyada } § which 
enjoins that the monarch should not personally march 
upon all enemies, but should send his commanders with 

* »?!] ex>'&&£ l &Xo 
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sufficient forces to overcome them. This policy, 
however, was not observed by Krsiiadevaraya who 
invariably led his troops in person ; and his successors 
more or less followed in his footsteps. They believed 
evidently in the maxim that 4 a battle without a king 
would not succeed.’ * Ever since Krsnadevaraya 
declared war upon the chief of Ummattur, the emperors 
generally accompanied their troops to the battle. 

As soon as war was declared, it was the custom to 
pitch a tent called the veli-gudam in an open space 
outside the city. The Rayavacaka f as well as the 
Vijayanagaradtt Scmrajyavu $ refer to the veli-guclara 
which was pitched outside the city, when Krsnaraya 
declared war upon his neighbours. According to a 
passage in the Panclurangamahatmya , the conqueror 
resided (for a short time) in the veli-gudam, before 
starting on his digvijaya. § It is said in the Rayavacaka 
that the Raya, having shifted to the veli-gudam , sent 
orders to his nayakas to join him in an invasion of his 
enemy’s territories. *jf This practice was noticed at 
least by one foreign writer : 

* Tirumalacarya ; NsL 29, f ASPP. iii, p. 130, 
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“ When the war has arrived at such a point that he con- 
siders it necessary to go in person, and when he has settled in his 
Council that he will go ; on an appointed day the king goes forth 
to an open plain as if he were going out for his pleasure, mounted 
on an elephant or in a palanquin, each finely adorned with gold and 
precious stones, accompanied by a great number of horsemen and 
footmen, and many elephants well-drawn up in line on the right 
before him, covered with scarlet and silken cloths. When he 
arrives at the plain, they bring him a horse whereon he rides 
holding in his hand a bow and an arrow, which he lets fly towards 
the country with which he is about to wage war. He then gives 
out in how many days from that time he will start, and this news 
runs through the whole city and kingdom. Thence he goes forth 
at once and fixes his camping ground in the open country where 
he awaits the time fixed for his advance. When this time is ful- 
filled he issues a proclamation... that all men shall attend with 
their wives, and sons, and households, all are ordered to go 
thither.” * 

( b ) March : — The army did not march rapidly 
towards its destination. It marched but three leagues 
a day, and then halted for three days, f The reason for 
this shortness of the march is explained in the Amukta- 
malyada ; it was intended to enable all the captains of 
the emperor to join him before he finally attacked the 
enemy. J When all his troops joined him, the pace of 
the march was quickened and the army rapidly reached 
the enemy’s frontier. The emperor with his kaijltagars 
was in the centre ; and the amaranayakas were divided 
into four groups. One of them was to march in the 
van ; and another in the rear ; the remaining two groups 
had to march on either flank of the royal forces. § The 

'Bg'j r .(_s3T»Tr'sS§5 wo 5^80 6.8^ o-O £oco;SoSf<5'vr > esb S't>£&oS rt 
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Mamucaritra mentions dumudaru dora or the captain of 
the rear-guard. * Probably the astra or the van 
which carried the royal standard as well as the flanks 
had their respective commanders. According to a late 
authority, the armies never marched in ranks, and 
almost all the soldiers, took their wives and children 
with them, f All these, as well as the large concourse 
of the courtesans who always followed the army, were 
paid by the emperor. $ All the halting stations on the 
route were carefully chosen. The camping grounds were 
selected with great care so that there should be 
no difficulty for procuring grass, grain, and water. § 
The camp resembled a moving city with houses of straw, 
6 all arranged in streets with many open spaces.’ % 
Nuniz describes the camp at some length : 

“ The tent of the King was surrounded by a great hedge of 
thorns with only one entrance, and with a gate at which stood his 
guards. Inside this hedge lodged the Brahman who washes him, 
and has charge of the idol that he always carries about with him, 
and also other persons who hold office about the King’s person, and 
the eunuchs who are always found in his chamber. And outside 
this circle all around are his guards, who watch all night at fixed 
spots ; with this guard are quartered officei’S of the household ; 
and from thence to the front were all the other captains in their 
appointed posts, according as each one was entrusted and ordered. 
Outside of all these people, in a camp by themselves were the 
scouts of whom I have already spoken, whose duty it was to patrol 
all night through the camp and watch to see if they can catch any 
spies. On the other side the washermen (who are those that 
wash clothes) were in a camp by themselves, and they were near 
to the place where they could best wash clothes. All the camp 
was divided into regular streets.” || 


* Me* 8 : 54. : ; - A- , 
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When the army moved forward, the abandoned 
camp was burnt down. “ When they are to start,” 
declares Barbosa, “ a gong is sounded, and at once the 
town is set on fire and all depart.” * The Parijata- 
paharanam also alludes to this practice, f 

Curiously enough, the Vijayanagara government 
did not maintain a commissariat department to supply 
the needs of the army in the field ; but its absence was 
not felt owing to the existence of a different arrange- 
ment for provisioning the troops. The task of supply- 
ing the needs of the army and the numerous camp- 
followers was left to private enterprise. Large numbers 
of merchants were always found in all the mediaeval 
Indian armies. It was their duty to provide the soldiers 
with everything they wanted. Each amaranayaka’s 
division had its own market, where his soldiers could 
purchase any article they desired including such 
luxuries as jewels, and precious stones, as well as grass 
and straw for the horses and elephants. The kaijUam 
forces had their own market like the amaranayaka 
troops. $ It was not, therefore, necessary for the 
government to maintain a separate department for 
the purpose. 

As the army reached the enemy's frontier, the 
forest tribes inhabiting the mountainous tracts of the 
empire, commenced to plunder the enemy’s territory, 

* Barbosa i. p. 22 8. 
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acting upon the instructions of the emperor himself. 
Although Tirumalacarya hoped that the enemy’s 
country would be invaded without abduction, plunder 
and robbery, * special arrangements were made by the 
government for the purpose. The forest tribes were 
treated by the government generously ; because they 
were expected to be useful for plundering purposes 
during an invasion, if they were kept in good humour, f 
When Krsnaraya started on his digvijaya, he is said to 
have invited the Eoya chiefs of the eighteen Kampanas 
of Araga to a feast where he commanded them to 
march ahead of the army at a distance of thirty miles, 
and entering the Muslim territory plunder it and carry 
away men, cattle, sheep, goats and horses. J The 
burning of villages and towns was a common practice. 
Krsnaraya on one occasion is said to have reduced 
the whole of Bijapur kingdom to ashes. § The course 
of Acyuta’s Raicur campaign seems to have been 
marked by the clouds of smoke produced by the burn- 
ing cities. <[f Therefore, the invasion must have 
caused wide-spread misery in the enemy's territory. 

•MS. 30. f Am 4:257. 
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(c) The Siege: -As the defence of the country 
mainly depended upon its forts, much attention was 
id t0 t i ie i r reduction during the course of an inva- 
sion The forts of the age were equipped with the 
un-to-date weapons of offence and defence. Usually 
the forts were captured by effecting breaches m the 
walls- the elephants were useful in breaking 
the crates. Very frequently, the forts were captured 
by escalade. Sometimes, skill in military engineering 
was exhibited either in the construction of a 
bridge to span a river, * or in the removal of stones 
and hu*e boulders which hampered the movements of 
troops- t No clear account of the way in which the 
battles commenced is available. Numz briefly indi- 
cates what seems to have been the Hindu method of 
attack All the divisions of the Hindu army would 
make a simultaneous attack upon the enemy; and the 
battle was either won or lost by that single charge. 
The Muhammadans protected themselves by a furious 
discharge of their artillery which decimated the Hindu 
ranks. This was followed by a vigorous charge of the 
cavalry and the elephants which decided the fate of 
battles, t Some change seems to have been introduced 
in the Hindu method of attack by Krsnadevaraya on 
the battle-field of Raicur. Instead of making a simul- 
taneous attack with all his troops upon the enemy 
according to custom, he divided them into seven wings. 
Out of these seven divisions, only the two forward 
divisions were commanded to attack the enemy s camp, 
the remaining five being kept as reserve. When the 
Muhammadan artillery began its fusilade, these divi- 
sions, having sustained considerable loss began to 
retreat. This was the signal for the Muslim cavalry 
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to make a dash upon the retreating Hindu columns, 
with disastrous consequence to the latter; but the 
Muhammadan cavalry in its pursuit of the Hindus was 
thrown into great disorder ; and the Raya commanded 
his reserve divisions to charge the enemy ; and the 
result was a complete victory to the Raya. It is not 
known whether Krsnaraya’s successors followed this 
method which he seems to have made use of with great 
effect. 

The conquered country was protected by strong 
garrisons, faithful officers being placed in charge of 
the important forts. The inhabitants of the land were 
treated with consideration, and every effort was made 
to keep them contented. * 

Section 7 : The Navy : — No definite information 
is available from our sources regarding the navy of the 
empire ; but the Rayas had borne from the beginning 
a title which implies their supremacy over the seas. 
They describe themselves as the lords of the eastern, 
southern, western, and northern seas. If the title has 
any significance, it presupposes the existence of a 
navy without which it would have been impossible for 
them to maintain their lordship of the seas. Moreover, 
inscriptions frequently allude to the conquest of Ceylon 
by the Vijayanagara kings and their subordinates. 
Prince Virupaksa, one of the sons of Harihara II, 
is said to have conquered Ceylon ; f and the same 
feat is attributed to dannaik Lakkana, one of th*e com- 
manders of Devaraya II. $ All the Tuluva monarchs, 
with the exception of Vfra Narasimha, are said to have 
subjugated the island and exacted tribute from its 

* cf. ms, 30, 31. : t El. iii. p. 228. 
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, * t* would not have been possible for the 

vVay“ a S ara sovereigns to approach the island 
without a fleet. 

A careful examination of the Itineraries of foreign 
travellers lends support to the belief that the Rayas 
had a navy strong enough to maintain then* authority 
0 p„n the sea. According to Nunk Harihara II ‘ took 
G-oa and Chaul and Babul and Ceillao (Ceylon) . \ 
The same authority states that the kings of ‘ Coullao 
(Ouilon), Ceyllao (Ceylon), Paleaeate (Pulicat), Peguu 
and Tenaeary (Tenasserim) ' ‘paid tribute to him. + 
Abdur Razak mentions an expedition of ‘ Damtk , a 
minister of Devaraya II to Ceylon. § Ludavico Di- 
Yarthema who visited the Vijayanagara kingdom m 
A D. 1504 refers to a war that the king o 
Vijayanagara was then waging against the ruler of 

Tenasserim. 

“ As this country (Vijayanagara) was at fierce war with 
the king of Tarnassari, we could not remain here (Pulicat) a very 
longtime. But after remaining there a few days, we took our 
route towards the city of Tarnassari, which is distant a thousand 

miles from here.” f 

The Portuguese records briefly allude to the 
activity of the Vijayanagara fleet. Timoja who was 
the governor of Onor or Honawar in 1506 ‘ was practi- 
cally and in effect the commandant of the Vijaya- 
nagara fleet/ and he was ‘ entrusted with the task of 
waging perpetual war with Goa ’ which was then m the 
possession of the Sultan of Bijapur. He joined the 

* MER. 146 of 1903, Rep. 1904 p. 23 ; 40 of 1897, Rep. 1900 p. 70 ; 234 of 
1924, Rep. 1924 p. 49 ; 129 of 1905, Rep. 1905 p. 34. 


f EE. p. 301. 

§ ED. iv. p. 116. 


X ibid. p. 303. 

Varthema : Itinerary p. 74. 
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Portuguese fleet in 1510, and assisted Albuquerque 
in capturing Goa from the Mussalmans. * 

It is evident from this that the Rayas of Vijaya- 
n agar a maintained a navy with the aid of which they 
seem to have captured such sea-port towns as Goa, 
Chaul, Dabul, and Quilon, and subjugated the island 
of Ceylon and Tenasserim across the Bay of Bengal. 
However, no information is available about the con- 
struction of ships, the recruitment of sailors, and the 
administration of the navy. Our sources leave us 
entirely in the dark. 


* Heras: 2ravidu Dynasty p. 67. 



Chapter IV. 


PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

Section 1 : The Administrative Divisions : — The 
empire of Vijayanagara fell into two divisions, according 
to the manner of its government. The major portion 
of the empire was sub-divided into provinces which were 
ruled by the governors and other officers appointed 
by the emperor. The rest consisted of a number of 
tributary principalities, which were reduced to sub- 
mission by the emperors in course of time. These were 
confined to the west coast and the extreme south. 
The chief of Gersoppa, the Bhairasa Vodeyar of 
Karakal, the kings of Quilon and Tenkasi were the 
most important feudatory princes of the time. They 
ruled over their respective kingdoms without any 
interference on the part of the emperor. So long as 
they paid their tribute regularly, the emperor did not 
give them any trouble ; and they were allowed to 
remain practically independent. 

The territory that was directly under the adminis- 
tration of the imperial government may be divided 
into two sections according to the way in which it was 
organized for the purposes of internal administration. 
In the Tamil districts, the ancient Cola territorial 
sub-divisions remained intact ; and no serious attempts 
were made to tamper with them by the introduction of 
the system that had been perfected by the Rayas in the 
Telugu and Canarese areas. The ancient Cola and 
Pandyan kingdoms were subdued as early as the reign 
of Bukka I himself. But the conquered territory was not 
immediately brought under the direct control of the im- 
perial government. The policy of placing the conquered 
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territory under the control of the local chiefs com- 
mended itself to the Rayas ; and no departure 
was made from it until the advent of the Saluvas. 
It was probably for this reason that the old territorial 
sub-divisions, kottam. nddu, vala-nadu and manda- 
lam still functioned as in the days of the Colas. * 
Only in one locality was any attempt made to 
impose the northern nomenclature. The Tonda- 
mandalam which was wrested from the Sambuva- 
rayas by Kumara Kampana in the fourteenth century 
was organized into two imperial provinces, the 
Padaividu f and the Tiruvadi raj y as, % and a part of it 
corresponding to the present Chinglepnt district 
was included in the Candragiri rajya. § Traces of 
northern territorial organisation are no doubt, found 
here and there ; but the Cola nomenclature and 
arrangements still persisted. So far as the administra- 
tive divisions in the Tamil provinces are concerned, 
the emperors of Vijayanagara may be said to have 
introduced no change. 

The administrative system that obtained in the 
Telugu and Canarese areas was evolved by the 
Rayas themselves. *f No doubt, some traces of the 
older systems such as nddus, and sthalas found their 

* MSR. 100 of 1918 ; 114, 116 of 1918 ; 370 of 1919 ; 272 of 1913. 

t ibid A 7 of 1914-15. % ibid 426 of 1909. 

§ ibid 373 of 1919 ; 449 of 1919. 

f The Local Records attribute the introduction of a new system of 
administrative divisions to Harihara I. It is stated in one haifiyat that 11 in the 
region bounded by Siddhavattam in the east of Gutti (?), Penugon^a in the 
south, Maddikara in the west, and Dronacalam in the north, king Harihara I 
appointed a karnika over every village comprising four or five hamlets ; sthala - 
karana over an area containing twenty to thirty villages, each having a karana of 
its own ; he appointed also for the same region nad-gmdas and nad~talaiyar$ 

. . . and having made appointments like this, he granted the office holders title 
deeds which he had caused to be written. ” LR . 37. p. 279. 
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way into it; but the provincial system which was 
originally introduced by Harihara I, and perfected by 
Bukka I remained unaltered to the very last days 
of the empire. 

The sub-division of the empire into provinces was 
profoundly influenced by military considerations. 
The history of Vij&yanagara may be said to be the 
history of a fierce struggle between the Hindus of the 
south and the Muhammadan rulers of the Deccan. 
The maintenance of an army, under these circum- 
stances, was, therefore, considered a supreme necessity ; 
and no sacrifice was deemed too great in securing the 
effective defence of the realm against the national 
enemy. The empire is frequently alluded to in the 
Local Records as belonging to the Bayaranuva or the 
Raya's army. The rajyas or . provinces were so 
constituted as to centre round the important forts after 
which they were named. The names of the provinces 
of Kondavidu, Udayagiri, Gutti, Penugonda, Candra- 
giri, ’Candra-gutti, Rayadurga, Nidugal, Raicur, 
Palaivldu illustrate the point. The provincial governors 
were not civil servants of the crown but military 
commandants of important forts. 


The village then, as now, formed the unit of 
political organisation. A few villages, were grouped 
together to form a sthala, corresponding roughly to 
the present range or firka. The name of sammat, 
later samutu which took the place of the strain the 
later Aravldu period occurs only in two inscriptions 
dated in 1517 and 1533 A D. respectively. * A few 


* EC. iii. N]. 10 ; xi. Hr 36. 

In the days of Venkata II, 185 villages of Hireynr stmt were organized 
into eleven Hkalas. The biggest Mala was Hireynr itself containing fifty-three 
villages; and the smallest was Aralihalli which had only three villages (£(.. 
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sthalas were grouped, in the Canarese districts, into a 
sime. There appears to be a good deal of confusion 
in the inscriptions regarding the place of the sime in 
the territorial scheme. In an inscription dated A.D. 
1517, Vrttiye sime in the Balagula summat of the 
Astagrama sime is mentioned. * In another, dated 
A.D. 1540, Sakala sime in Pandu desa of Bagur sime 
is mentioned, f The term sima seems to have been 
used in two different senses. In Astagrama sime and 
Bagur sime, it is used in its primitive sense, signifying 
a tract of land commonly regarded as a unit ; but in 
Vrttiye sime and Sakala sime, it is used in its technical 
sense denoting an artificial group of villages created by 
the government for the purpose of administrative 
convenience. In the Telugu districts, the division 
corresponding to the Canarese sime, is nadu. 

J South India appears to have been divided into 
nadus from very ancient times. In spite of the 
constant political changes that came upon her, the 
territorial divisions into nadus remained unaffected. 
That they survived until the Vijayanagara times is 
proved by the evidence of the inscriptions which refer 
to Hoysala ndd , $ Muliki nad § and Renad. *ff During 
the time of the Rayas of Vijayanagara, nachi meant 
generally an artificial sub-division of territory, compri- 
sing several simes in the Canarese districts ; but in the 
Telugu country it denoted a much smaller sub-division 
than the Canarese nadu. The territorial sub-division 
which corresponded to Canarese nadu in the Telugu 

xi. Hr, 88. dated 1589). According to the Aiihavanavyavahara Tantra, ten to 
forty villages were grouped into a hobali , a name which later supplanted 
the sthala in the Canarese country, and which was just making its appearance in 
the reign of Srlranga I {EC. x. Mr . 57 dated A.D. 1578). 

* SC. iiu u Nj. 10. f ibid xu Hk. 71. % SC. v, Hn. 19. 

§ LR. 33 (Sammatur) pp. 256-7. f ibidU (Notam) pp, 375-7. 
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country was the slma e.g. Gandikota slma, * Cangala- 
marri slma, f Kondaviti slma. $ At least one of these 
slmas, viz., Gandikota was further sub-divided into a 
number of smaller slmas. According to an inscription 
at Kamanur in the Cuddapah district, dated A.D. 1536, 
the slmas of Pennabadi, Mulkinad, Renad, Sakili, 
Awuku, Kovelakuntla, Peda Nandyala and Pulivendala 
were included in it. § Besides these, Ganjikunta slma, 
Siddhavatta slma, Pottapi slma formed parts of it. 

It is generally believed that the next higher sub- 
division was the rajya. This does not seem to be quite 
accurate; for we find another intermediary sub- 
division called vanita or valila between the nadu or 
slma and the rajya. The following table reveals the 
n ameB of some of these. 


No. 

Reference 

Date 

A.D. 

1 

Name of the valita . 

1 

LR. 36 PP* 452-53 ; 
18 pp. 70-71 

1544 

Udayagiri 

2 

MER. a 12/1918-19 

1526 

Nellore 

3 

„ A 9/1914-15 

1549 

Gutti 

4 

„ 683/1922 

1524 

Hastinavati 

5 

„ 720/1922 

1542 

51 

6 

„ 402/1922 

1554 

15 ' 

7 

„ 212/1913 

— 

1556 



if 


£70. 37 (Lower Brahman ap alii) pp. 15S-8* 
f ibid 18 (Madur) pp. 70-71. 

% MJSR. 5 of 1917-18, § LR ‘ 36 pp * U3 * 4 ' 

J ibid (Vanipenta) pp. 485-6; HU 44 (NelandaMr) p. 25. 
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It appears from the foregoing table that at least 
three provinces of the empire, Udayagiri, Penngonda 
and Hampi were divided at the first instance into 
vaaitas or valitas. Another territorial division called 
ventheya or venthe which is etymologically connected 
with valita may be noticed in this connection. It 
makes its appearance frequently in the inscriptions of 
the Canarese country ; blit its position in relation to 
the other territorial divisions cannot easily be deter- 
mined. It was higher than the sthala, and lower than 
the rajya. * 

* (1) It occurs before the sthala in EC. Hi, Nj. 33 dated 1529. 

(2) It occurs before the slme or slma in 

i. EC. xii. Ck. 6 1555. 

ii. EC. xii. Ck. 10 1525. 

Hi. HER. 423/1920 1556. 

iv. LR. 41 p. 67. 1538. 

(3) before slma and nadu , but after Banavase 12000. 



i. EC. yiii. Sb. 55 

1571. 


ii. EC. viii. Sb. 265 

1527. 


iii. EC. viii. Sb. 475 

1577. 

(4) 

before nad only 



i. EC, viii. Nr. 1 

1566. 


ii. EC. viii. Nr, 66 

1506. 

(5) 

after nad 



t EC. xi. Dg. 27 

1538. 


ii. MER. 571/1912 

1538. 

(6) 

after nad and before slme 



i. EC. xi. Dg, 31 

1531. 


H. EC. xi. Jl. 24 

1554. 


(7) after rajya and before slme in EC. xi. Cl* 54. 

(8) after valita and before slme in MER. 212/1913. 

(9) after slma MER. 11 1 1920-21. 

ao) before slme and after nad and valita ; MER. 402(1920, 

(LI) after rajya, MER. 403/1920. 

(12) after valita, MER, 720/1922. 

These references clearly show that it is impossible to fix definitely the 
position of ventheya or venthe in the scheme of the territorial organisation 
of the empire. 
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The rajya represents the highest unit of adminis- 
tration. Sometimes, however, the term is used to 
denote much smaller areas than the province. It is 
said in an inscription of Nelandalur that a certain 
Parvata Nay aka was governing ‘ the rajyas ’ of 
Sirivolla, Siddhavattam, Sakili and Pottapi nadu with 
Gandikota as his capital ; * moreover, Pottapi 
nadu rajya is said to have been granted to him as his 
nayakara. The term “ rajya ” is used in this inscrip- 
tion in its general sense denoting a tract of land. 
But in the language of the Atthavana it always meant 
a province of the empire. 

The number of the rajyas was not fixed. The 
rajyas included in the empire at the time of Krsna- 
devaraya’s accession are enumerated in his famous 
marriage edict. They are : (1) Ghanagiri (Penugonda), 
(2) Gutti, (3) Kandanavolu (Kurnool), (4) Candragiri, 
(5) Mulbagal, and (6) Rayadurga. In addition to 
these Gandikota sthala, the slmas of Siddhavatta, 
Pottapi and Nagamangala are mentioned, f The edict 
seems to describe the territory that was then under the 
direct control of the imperial government. In the 
early years of his reign Krsnaraya subdued the 
rebellious province of Palaivldu. Having reduced to 
submission the upper valley of the Kaveri, he consti- 
tuted it into a new province with Siirangapattana as its 

* LR. xliv. (Nelandalur) p. 25. 

f MMts. 15-3-32 pp, 74-75. 7; V Vy.-W . 

flrac qrvr^frflRS'ar 
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capital. * His wars against tlie Gajapati resulted in the 
reconquest of the old province of Udayagiri, and the 
creation of a new one with Kondavidu as its capital. 
Similarly, the doab between the Krsna and the 
Tungabhadra, which he wrested from the Adil Shah 
about 1520 A.D. was constituted into the province 
of Raicur. The rajyas of Barak uru, t Srisaila, $ 
Nallur, § and Hampi-Hastinavati *|T are also mentioned 
in the inscriptions. Therefore, it may be said that at 
the commencement of the reign of Acyutadevaraya 
the following rajyas were included in the empire : — 

1. Hampi-Hastinavati 2. Peuugonda 3. Gutti 4. Kandana- 
volu 5. Snsailam 6. Rayadurga 7. Baraknru 8, Araga || 9. Konda- 
vidn 10. Udayagiri 11. Candragiri 12. Mnlbagal 13. Palaividu 
14. Tiruvadi 15. Srlrangapattana 16. Raicnr 17. Nidagal. '** 

The province of Raicur was lost by Vijayanagara at 
the very commencement of Acyuta’s reign. Although 
it was reconquered in 1535 A.D. it was lost again in 
1538-9 A.D. The rajyas of Burudakunte. ff Kongu, 
Xdavani, §§ and Cennapattana 5IU are referred to in the 
inscriptions of the reign of Acyutaraya. It is possible 
that some of these are called rajyas in a very general 
way, and they may not denote the rajya technically so 
called. 

The provinces or rajyas seem to have been created 
from time to time to suit some immediate administra- 
tive needs. Although Gutti rajya is mentioned 
in the inscriptions belonging to the early years of 

* LR. xi. pp. 617-20. 

t MER. 368/1927 1625 A.D. % ibid 14 of 1915. 

§ EC. ix. Ht. 28. 11 EC. xi. Jl. 24. 

|| EC. -vii, i. Sh. 26. *® EC. xii. Pg. 76. 

ft MER. 576 of 1912. It MER. 13 of 1922-23. 

Hit EC. ix. Cp. 53. 
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Krfnadevaraya, * it is spoken of as a sub-division of 
the Penugonda rajya in A.D. 1529. f In the inscriptions 
of the reigns of Aeyuta and Sadasiva, it is once again 
described as a rajya. $ It is obvious that the province 
of Gutti was abolished for some reason after 1512 A.D., 
and reduced to the position of a sub-division of 
Penugonda rajya ; but it was reconstituted once again 
after the accession of Aeyuta. Some of the rajyas which 
are occasionally mentioned in the inscriptions might 
be temporary creations for administrative purposes. 

Section 2 : The Provincial Administration : The 
Durga DannaiJc or the Provincial Governor : — The chief 
executive of the rajya or the province was a military 
officer called the Durga DannaiJc. It is often said 
that under the Rayas of Vijayanagara the provincial 
governor wielded absolute authority, practically as an 
independent chief, over all the villages in his province. § 
This view is untenable as it is not supported by known 
facts. In the first place, it is extremely doubtful 
whether a provincial governor had freedom to remain 
in his province. According to Nuniz, ‘ the nobles were 
never suffered to settle in cities or towns, because they 
could there be beyond the reach of his (emperor’s) 
hand/ They were, however, permitted to go thither 
sometimes. Since the provincial governor was also 

* SII. iv. 802, 803 ; EC. xii. Mi. 64. + MER. 332 of 1926. 

t SII. iv. 801 ; MER. 295 of 1926. 

§ Iswar Dutt : JARIRS. iv. p. 169. 

. f EE. p. 374, ',;/■/ ,■ 

That the provincial governors visited their provinces occasionally is 
indicated by the following statement of the RUyavacaka : ASPP. iii. p. 38. 

er'e» ■e£r»’^aStoggs&*7r« ©$xxr$£3 $go-£> «c&p- 

XjosSdo q§o'2iw»8§ jjjp ■ > • 
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an amaranayaka or noble, and held his amaramagani in 
the province over which he had to rale, it is not pro- 
bable that he usually dwelt in his province. However, 
an exception seems to have been made in the case of 
frontier provinces, where the governors and amara- 
nayakas were allowed to remain within their charges to 
safeguard the frontier : Those who are at the far end 
of the kingdom,” says Paes, “ where (an attack) is 
feared, such as the kingdom of Oria, and the territories 
of the Ydallcao, 1 ' were exempted from going to the 
capital even during the Dasara festival. * Secondly, as 
one of the amarandydkas, he had to maintain a fixed 
contingent of troops for the service of the emperor, 
and pay him every year a stipulated sum of money as 
tribute. If he failed to maintain the required number 
of troops, or to pay the tribute, he was severely 
punished, and his amaramagani lapsed to the state, f 
Lastly, his authority did not extend over those villages 
of his province which were granted as ndyankara 
to the other amarandyakas. These villages were given 
to them by the emperor to whom alone they were 
responsible. They had direct dealings with the Royal 
Mint into which they paid their dues every year at the 
Dasara season. They probably looked after the judi- 
cial work connected with their estates. The provincial 
governor could not have had much to do with the inter- 
nal affairs of the devaddya, brahmddaya and mathapura 
villages. It is not at all known whether they paid 
their jodi directly to the exchequer or to the maniagars 



Probably the governors and the nobles used to visit their estates in 
the summer. 

f <vh>S& olktf $ 

Am 2 : 69. 
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of their respective stmas. The damtaik or the governor 
appears to have had control over the Bhandaramda 
villages alone. It must not be supposed that these 
formed his estate ; a few of them might have been 
o-iven to him as his amaramagani ; but the rest be- 
longed to the emperor. 

If the provincial governor was not permitted 
to reside in his province, how did he carry on its 
administration? Every person of any importance at 
Vijayanagara engaged the services of an agent who 
was usually known as the karyakarta. All the nayakas, 
o-overnors, and ministers had their own karyakartas •, and 
much of the civil work of the empire was performed 
through these functionaries. Although the provincial 
governor was not permitted, except occasionally, to go 
to his province, he still managed to discharge his 
duties, by deputing his karyakarta to look after the 
provincial administration on his behalf. A few 
examples may be usefully cited in this connection : 
Krsnaraya conferred the governorship of the pro- 
vince of Kondavldu on his minister Baluva Timma 
in 1514 A.D. ; but he is said to have left one of his 
brothers to govern the province as his deputy. * It 
was, in fact, Nadindla Gopa, a nephew of the minister, 
that was appointed as the deputy ; and he held this 
office until 1525. A.D. Ramabhatlayya who was the 
governor of Udayagivi in 1540 A.D., appointed his nep- 
hew Yendaluri Venkatadri Ayya to govern the province 
on his * behalf, f Ramaraja Vitthala who held the 
governorship of the Madura country had several 
karyakartas ; a certain Aiman Basavanna Nayaka served 
him in this capacity in 1537 A.D. ; J Timmappa Nayaka 


* EM. p. 318. 

f LR. 13 (Mahanandipalle 9) p. 308. 


% MER. A 6 of 1906. 
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held this office in 1546 A.D. ; * and Viswanatha 
Nayaka acted as his agent in 1551 A.D. f 

The governors of the provinces, or the durga- 
danmiJcs, as they were called, should, according to the 
AmuJcia malya da , be Brahmans, * because they would 
serve the emperor faithfully and well in the midst of 
great difficulties lest they should be laughed at by the 
ksatriya and the sudra officers. § The principles which 
Krsnaraya described in this work were carried out in 
actual practice. Most of the provincial governors of 
Krsnadeva and Acyuta were drawn from the Brahman 
community, and the practice was not altogether 
abandoned even during the reign of Bada&va. 

The most important duty of the durga-danmik or 
the provincial governor was to protect his province 
from the attacks of the enemy. The real need for such 
protection existed only in the provinces along the 
frontiers ; and special arrangements were made to 
guard them well. The governor and the amarandyakas 
of these provinces were not compelled to attend the 
imperial court at the capital, and they were permitted 
to remain in their places, even during the Dasara 
season, so that the frontiers might not be exposed to 
the attacks of the enemy. The governor seems to 
have collected a tax called durga-damyi-nivartana ; *[[ 
probably it was intended to serve as remuneration for 
giving protection to the people. The governor was 
also the revenue officer- of the province, and probably 
also its supreme magistrate. According to the Rdyava- 
caha, the damaihs reported to Yira Narasimha that in 
all the rdjyas the defence and police arrangements were 

* MMR. 2 of 1920. f ibid 521 of 1916. 

t Am. 4 : 307. § ibid 4 : 217. f LR. 13. (Puspagiri) p. 69. 
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in good condition. * Probably the provincial governor 
was held responsible, in the first instance, for preserving 
law and order in his province. In that case, the 
kaoalgars in his province must have been his sub- 
ordinates. 

The term cavadi or sdvadi very frequently occurs 
in the records of the period. It denotes an office 
having jurisdiction over a certain area, where the 
government records were preserved by a staff of 
officials called generally karaams. The frequent 
mention of cavadis shows that the internal administra- 
tion of the provinces of the empire was carried on by 
an organised bureaucracy. Some officials connected 
with the administration of the provinces are mentioned 
in a few inscriptions ; but it is not possible to define 
the nature of the work which they were expected to 
perform. 

The Sima : — The administrative arrangements 
obtaining in the sub-divisions of the rajya cannot at 
present be described accurately, as the material that 
has a bearing on the subject is very meagre ; but stray 
allusions in the inscriptions show that the administra- 
tive sub-divisions, sima, nddu, and sthala had their 
respective officials. Several inscriptions of the Kumool 
district contain what appears to be an exhaustive list 
of officials who were connected with the administration 
of the sima. Venkatadri, who was governing the 
Kandanavolu rajya during the reign of Sadaliva, 
exempted, by the command of the king, the mahajanas 
of several agraharas from the payment of certain dues, 
and issued an order to the dhoras, parupatyagaras, 
rayasamvaru, avasaramvaru , and racakaraadlu connected 
with the administration of the sima, prohibiting them 

• ASPP. iii. p. 13. 
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from collecting the exempted taxes. * * * § The dhoras 
referred to in the inscriptions were the amaranayakcts 
who held some of the villages of the stma under the 
nUyakara tenure. Therefore, they need not be consi- 
dered in this context. The pdrupatycigdra or maniagdrd, 
as he is sometimes called, was the chief executive 
officer of the stma. f He was appointed by the 
governor himself or his deputy. Rayasam Timma, who 
held sway' over Gandikota about 1525 A.D , appointed 
one Annaji Ayya as his parupaiyagara. $ Yendaluru 
Venkatadri Ayya, who ruled Udayagiri in 1540 A.D. as 
Ram abliatlay y a’s deputy, appointed a certain Maudali 
Kamabhat as the parupaiyagara of Eruva stma. § 
Kamappa Nayaka held the parupatya of Srlrangapattana 
sima under Ramabhatlayya about the same time. 
The shna- parupaiyaaarcis are mentioned in two inscrip- 
tions dated 1526 and 1547 A.D. respectively. |] 

The stma-parupatya gar a appears to have been a 
revenue officer. Ramabhatlayya’s parupaiyagara, 
Kamappa Nayaka, imposed on areea-nut gardens a duty 
‘ which had not existed before, ’ in the tax-free villages 
of Srlrangapattana stma. His successor, Peddiraja, 
remitted not only this duty, but the tax upon sugar-cane 
mills at Haruvahahi V ogeyasamudra. ** Annaji Ayya 
created a santa at Calamardhigandapattanam. f f There- 
fore the pdrupafyagara could impose taxes and remit 
them ; he could tap fresh sources of revenue ; and he 

* MMss. 15-3-6 (Uppulagudem) p, 212. LR. 7 *, (Parumancala) pp. 86-7. 

t EC. xi. Hk. 112 : LR. 7. (Parumancala) pp. 86*87 ; LR. 13. (Kattaragan^la ) 
pp. 279-80. 

% LR. 15. (T alamancipattanam) pp. 83-84. 

§ ibid 13. (Malianandipalle) pp. 308-309 ; ibid 41. (Mallelaceruvu) p. 353. 

K EC. iii. i. Sr. 6. || LR. 7. pp. 86-87 ; 13 pp. 279-80. 

EC, iii. i. Sr 4 6. ft LR. 15, (T alamancip a||an am) pp, 83-84, 
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had also something to do with the grant of paitas to the 
ryots for the lands which they cultivated * What other 
powers he exercised, it is not possible to say. He 
must have had his own cavadi, where a staff of k ariianis 
kept the accounts pertaining to his at met. 

No information is available at present about the 
three classes of officials, rayasams, avasarams, and 
racakarnams mentioned in the inscriptions. The term 
rayasam, as mentioned already, means the profession 
of writing ; it also denotes people engaged in the 
profession. The rayasams should be taken to mean 
clerks or officials connected with the secretariat of 
the imperial government. It is not easy to define 
the exact nature of the duties discharged by avasarams 
or avasarikas, as they are sometimes called. The term 
avasarcim means necessity or urgency ; and avasanka 
denotes a person employed to draw the attention of 
the emperor to urgent business which he had to tran- 
sact. Though the avasarikas are frequently mentioned 
in the records, their duties are nowhere defined ; but 
Tiruvengalanatha gives a hint which enables us to 
understand the nature of their work to some extent. 
The avasarams seem to denote a class of servants 
of either sex employed in the imperial household for 
the purpose of bringing to the notice of the emperor, 
when he was within the precincts of the zenana, 
anything that demanded his immediate attention. They 
informed him when people desiring immediate audience 
waited for him in the mdsala or the anteroom. They 
also intimated to him the hour when he had to attend to 
each of the items of his daily programme, f According' 
to the Bayavacaka, the rayasams and avasarams accom- 
panied the king in his campaigns. The racakarnams 
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were probably karanams of the imperial household. 
It is evident that these three classes of officials belonged 
to the imperial household, and that they did not form 
integral parts of the administrative machinery of the 
slma. The part played by the rayasams, avasarams, 
and racakaraams in the administration of the slma 
cannot, however, be ascertained at present. 

Information regarding the officials of the nadu is 
almost totally lacking. The tala vara of Kudatini 
nadu is mentioned in a grant of 1580 A.D. * Probably 
it had other officials ; but the records of the period do 
not furnish any information about them. 

The sthala had a cavadi of its own, where the 
slhala-karaams maintained the accounts of all the 
villages in the sthala. In an inscription of Honganuru 
in Mysore dated 1519 A.D., besides the village gauda 
and senabova, a karuikka of the cavadi is mentioned, f 
This official was very probably the karaam of the 
sthala. The slhala-karaams are alluded to in several 
records of the time. In an inscription dated 1568 A.D , 
the officers of the Duvvur sthala viz., the reddi , the 
karaam, and the setti are referred to. £ 

The officials of the sthala were probably in close 
touch with the village administration. The karuikka of 
the cavadi mentioned above kept in his cavadi the 
pattas of all the ryots in the villages. He was 
expected to prevent any ryot without the patta from 
cultivating the land. § If the kaifiyat of Bukkayapalle 
can be trusted, the officers of the sthala had to perform 
some judicial work in discharging their duties. They 
joined the officers of three other villages to form a 

• MER. A 10 of 1922-23. f EC. iv. Ch. 38. 

% LR. 36. (Bukkayapalle) p. 445. § EC. iv. Ch. 38. 
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court or dharmasctna for deciding a dispute between 
two claimants of a redcli mirasi. They had probably 
other duties also, but nothing is known about them. 

Section S : The Village Administration: — The village 
administration in South India was carried on from time 
immemorial by the village assemblies which may be 
divided for the sake of convenience into two classes. In 
the villages which belonged to the crown, the village 
assembly called ‘ ur ’ transacted all public business on 
behalf of the villagers. The assembly of this type, 
which played an important part in the rural administra- 
tion in the pre-Vijayanagara times, disappeared more 
or less completely by the end of the fourteenth century. 
The village assemblies, no doubt, are occasionally men- 
tioned in early Vijayanagara inscriptions ; but they 
were survivals of an era which came to an end with the 
advent of the Mussalmans. They disappeared gradu- 
ally owing to the impact of the institutions of a more 
modern age. Therefore, the assemblies of this class 
did not play any important part in the local adminis- 
tration of the period under consideration. 

In the hrahmadaya villages, however, the village 
assemblies, which were known as sabhas, continued to 
function as vigorously as before. Their existence in 
the brahmaddya villages or agraharas was due not so 
much to the fostering care of the government as 
to the need inherent in the system of tenure under 
which lands were held. The king or one of his officers 
granted a village to one or more Brahmans as a reward 
for his or their learning and piety. If the donee was 
a single individual, the village granted was called 
ekabhoga or the land enjoyed by a single individual. 
If, on the other hand, the donees were several, the 
village granted was known as ganabhoga or the land 
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enjoyed by a gam or a group. The distinction 
between ekabhoga and ganabhoga was not, however, 
permanent, as the ekabhoga villages were transformed 
into ganabhoga within a generation or two of the 
original donee. 

As the ganabhoga villages were granted to all the 
donees collectively, they jointly managed the land 
which they held together. Since the management of 
the affairs of the village by all the shareholders, could 
be carried on only by common consent, they had to 
meet frequently to discuss the problems affecting 
the welfare of the whole village. The sahha or the 
assembly of the brahmddaya villages came into 
existence in this fashion. The shareholders of the 
villages were known as vidwan-mahajanas, or simply 
mahajans, who are frequently mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, as discharging some public duty or other. 

No information is available about the manner of 
the working of this vidtmn-mahdjana-sabha. The 
Local Records, no doubt, allude to these bodies fre- 
quently ; but they do not describe any of the functions 
of these assemblies excepting the judicial. These 
sabhas took the place of the civil courts of the empire, 
and tried cases which were referred to them by the king 
or his subordinates. Besides the judicial duties, the 
sabhas served as a link between the villagers and the 
government. They collected the jodi from the ryots, 
and paid it into the imperial treasury. They brought 
the grievances of the villagers to the notice of the 
Raya, and bad them redressed. 

The Ayagars : — The village assemblies in the 
government villages yielded place to a group of village 
~oc — „ no ii fll i nmaars who governed the village. They 
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served as a link connecting the village folk with the 
government and their officials. The origin of the 
aiiaqar system cannot easily be traced. It was already 
in full force during the period of the Kakatiya rule. 
The Uy agars were twelve in number : 


(1) Karnam or Senabovci 

(2) Gauda or Becjdi 

(3) Talari 

(4) Washerman 

(5) Shoemaker 

(6) Barber 


(7) Carpenter 

(8) Goldsmith 

(9) PuroMt 

(10) Waterman 

(11) Potter 

(12) Blacksmith 


Most of the ayagars were village servants rather 
than the servants of the government. The first three 
only had any connection with the government. 


The karaam or senabova maintained the accounts 
of the village, known as guclikattu or ayakattu. t e 
lent registers in which the extent of the village site 
the area of the land belonging to the village, its 
boundaries, the extent of the rent-free land groves, 
gardens, crematoria, tanks, the num ei _ 

and canals, and the exact extent of land belongm e to 

each ryot in the village were entered. Besides, he 
had to measure and keep accounts of the cultivable, 
non-cultivable, and waste lands, gardens, dry fields an 
pasture lands. 

The kamam was closely associated with the reUi 
in the administration of the village. His main u j 
was the collection of revenue due to the ^ staters 

stipulated f the collection 

and karmm had to work together m 

. cf Jndhra Patrika, Ugadi Sancika (1922) p. 157. 

, * of Village administration is malnb based «f» «“ '«**“'* 

Tantram (MMss. 15-6-8.). v;v;.'y A;: 
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of state dues ; and both of them attended the annual 
jamabandi , when the accounts were balanced, and the 
next year’s dues settled. 

Although the recldi and the karnam were subject 
to the authority of the officers of the Atthavana , they 
were virtually the rulers of the village. The Atthavana 
Tantram mentions three causes which helped these 
officers in the acquisition of so much power, (1) The 
absence of direct contact between the ryots and the 
government. (2) The fear of the ryots that they might 
involve them in trouble by submitting false accounts 
to the Atthavanam officials regarding the extent of land 
cultivated by them. (3) A feeling of loyalty to the 
officers whose families had been managing the village 
affairs for several generations. Owing to these con- 
siderations, the ryots would not complain to higher 
authorities against the reddi and karnam even when 
they had specific grievances against them. 

Next in importance to these officers was the talari 
or the village policeman. His duties and the part 
which he played in the village administration will be 
described in a different context. As the other ayagars 
had little or no direct connection with the 
government, they may be dealt with briefly. The purohit 
was the village priest. He had to preside over all the 
ceremonies that might be performed in the ryots’ 
houses ; he had to fix an auspicious day for ploughing 
the fields and harvesting the crops that might he raised 
thereon. The carpenter made the ploughs, carts, and 
other tools necessary for agricultural operations ; the 
blacksmith made knives, sides, and other metallic 
instruments needed by the cultivators ; the barber 
shaved them, the washerman washed their clothes, and 
the potter supplied them with pots. The goldsmith 
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measured the grain during the harvest, and the 
waterman regulated the supply of water to the fields. 
The shoemaker not only manufactured sandals for 
the villagers, but provided the ryots with leather ropes 
and buckets that were needed to bale out water from 
the wells. 

The ay agars were not paid any salary by the 
government for their services either in coin or in kind ; 
but they were assigned plots of village land, which, like 
the office which they held, remained hereditary posses- 
sions of the family. The plots of land thus assigned to 
them were known as their mirasi on which they were 
liable to pay a small quit-rent known as jodi , In addi- 
tion to the mirasi, they had another source of income. 
Each ryot had to measure out to them at the time of the 
harvest, a fixed quantity of paddy or other produce for 
every field, kapila, or Jchanduga in accordance with the 
custom of the village. The share of paddy or other 
produce which the ay a gars obtained from the ryots was 
known as their ‘ mera.’ 



Ohapteb V 

THE LAND TENURE AND THE NAYAN KARA 

SYSTEM 

Section 1 : The Proprietorship of the Soil : — The 
first problem, that should be considered in connection 
with the land tenure, is that relating to the proprietory 
right in the soil. Who was the ultimate proprietor 
of the soil ? Was it the emperor or the ryot ? Nuniz 
gives an unequivocal answer to this question. He says : 

“ All the land belongs to the King, and from him the 
captains hold it. They make it over to the husbandmen who pay 
nine-tenihs to their lord ; and they have no land of their own for 
the kingdom belongs entirely to the King A * * * § 

This has been denied by certain writers recently. It is 
said to be 4 exactly the reverse of the Hindu theory. ’ 
Inscriptions are said 4 to prove to the hilt,’ the con- 
trary. f 4 That it is a fact, ’ says one writer, 4 is proved 
by the innumerable epigraphs of the period. ' $ He 
supports his contention by adducing two arguments : 

(1) “ The provincial governors and their subordinates and 
the private persons owning landed property grant villages for the 
benefit of deities and brahmans.” § 

(2) “ The person who owns the landed property has the 
right of disposing of the land at his will and pleasure except 
perhaps in the case of indm lands.” if 

It is true that the provincial governors and their 
subordinates granted villages to the gods and 

* FE. p. 379. 

f K. P. Jayaswal : Hindu Polity p. 174. 

x K. Is war Dutt : JAHRS . v. p. 73. 

§ ibid* 


II ibid* 
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Brahmans ; but this does not show, 4 private property 
in the soil/ What it may be claimed to show at the 
most is that the proprietory right in the soil belonged 
to the governors and their subordinates ; but, as a 
matter of fact, they had no such right. In a large 
number of instances, the donor of a village or a piece 
of land (the governor or his subordinate) made the 
grant with the express permission of the emperor, or 
one of his ministers acting on his behalf. In several 
grants, no reference is made to the sanction of the 
emperor at all. From these it is inferred that the 
governor or his subordinate could make grants without 
obtaining the permission of the emperor, and that he 
was the supreme lord within his own territory. That 
this was not the case will be shown presently. Even 
if such grants were taken as having been made without 
reference to the emperor, they could only indicate the 
extent of the donor’s power, and not his 4 property in 
the soil.’ If the emperor, according to this contention, 
had no 4 property in the soil,’ how could the governor, 
who was but his representative, have it ? If the governor 
had it, it was because the emperor had delegated it 
to him. It is, therefore, reasonable to believe that, 
even in grants containing no reference to the royal 
sanction, it was understood to be implicit. Such of the 
private persons as granted lands to the temples and the 
Brahmans, were the chief relations, and dependents of 
the emperor, or his nobles. Their grants are not help- 
ful in determining whose was 4 property in the soil/ 
The fact that the imperial government could resume at 
will any land granted to a temple or a Brahman is 
sufficient proof to establish the right of the emperor as 
the proprietor of the soil. 

Taking the sale and purchase of land into consider- 
ation, it is necessary to find out what exactly was sold 
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and purchased. Was it 1 the property in the soil or 
was it only the occupancy right that formed, the subject 
of the transaction? It is very difficult to say which. 
It may be contended that because the formula nidhi- 
nikse pa-j ala-taru-pasatja is found in certain sale- 
deeds of the time, the seller should be considered to 
have sold his 1 property in the soil/ and the purchaser 
to have purchased the same. Such an inference need 
not necessarily follow. Nobody can deny the fact 
that at present the King Emperor of India is recognised 
by law to be the owner of every inch of ground in the 
British territory. Nevertheless, the formula mentioned 
above is repeated in all the sale-deeds of the ryotwari 
lands even at the present day. It is needless to point 
out that the modern seller of such land is only dispos- 
ing of his rights to occupy and cultivate, and not his 
proprietory right in the soil. Matters in Vijayanagara 
times could not have been very different from what 
they are now. 

Two important points must be noticed in this con- 
nection : (1) The imperial government exercised the 
right of surveying lands frequently, and assessing 
taxes afresh. A similar right is exercised by the 
present government. They carry on the work of 
resurvey and resettlement, because they claim 1 pro- 
perty in the soil/ This claim is admitted by all. If 
the imperial government of Vijayanagara exercised the 
rights of resurvey and resettlement, it was because the 
Raya was the owner of all the land in the empire, and 
others held it of him under some kind of tenure. 
(2) When taxation became very oppressive the ryots 
frequently abandoned their homes and farms and mig- 
rated to foreign parts. The emperor or on his behalf 
some of his officers brought them back after granting 
them concessions. The abandonment of their homes 
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and fields by the ryots indicates that they had no pro- 
prietory right in the land. If they had any such right, 
the emperor could not have legally enhanced the land tax 
as he liked, and the ryots would never have abandoned 
their homes and farms in the way in which they did. 

Although these and other considerations prove 
that during the age of the Rayas, the proprietorship of 
the soil was vested in the emperor, there is room for 
conceding the existence of private ownership in certain 
places. In A.D. 1534, ‘ by the order of the royal 
treasurer, TImmapayya/ one of his subordinates, and 
‘ all the Hebbaruva Brahmans of Kfidalur and Mana- 

© tt 

lur ' made a grant to the temple priest Narayanayya 
of some land to the service of the God, * with the con- 
sent of all the farmers and the subjects of those 
villages.’ * The kodagi lands of several Lingayat 
mathas were made sarvamanya in A. D. 1545 by 
Bhandiya Basavanna Nayaka with the approval of two 
settis and a gauda. f 

In these two cases, the consent of all the farmers, 
subjects, settis and gauda was considered necessary 
to make the grant valid. They must have possessed 
some sort of proprietory right in the soil ; otherwise 
their consent would not have become necessary. 
However, grants such as these, come from a particular 
corner of the Canarese country where the individual 
ownership of land appears to have been recognised. 
But this is an exception. The state ownership of land 
was admitted in all the other parts of the empire. 

Section 2 : The Classification of Villages : — Before 
taking up for consideration the kinds of tenure, it is 
necessary to consider the classes into which the villages 
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were divided by tlie Atthavaaam department. For the 
convenience of fiscal administration, the villages of the 
empire were divided into a number of classes. It is 
said, in an inscription of A.D. 1542, that the villages in 
the Ssrlrangapattana district were divided into 

( 1 ) Dalavayi agraharas. 

( 2 ) Mdnya gramas. 

( 3 ) Kara gramas. * 

Five classes of villages, are mentioned in several 
inscriptions of the Udayagiri and Penugonda rajyas. f 

( 1 ) Amara gramas. 

( 2 ) Umbala gramas. 

(3) Bhandaraveula gramas. 

(4) Agraharas . 

(5) Agrahara-devasthanas. 

In addition to the Bhaaddra vada-gramas and agraharas , 
devasthma villages are referred to in a grant of Gode- 
kallu in the Anantapur district. $ An epigraph from 
Old Siravolla in the Kurnool district alludes to (1) deva- 
tagrmnalu, (2) agrahardhi and (3) bhatavrltulu. § The 
last class seems to refer to service inams. Moreover, 
three classes of villages, vara , hore , and kara gramas 
are frequently mentioned in the inscriptions. <[f Kara 
gramas must be villages yielding kara or revenue to 
the government. Therefore, they may be said to 
belong to the same class as the Bhanddravdda gramas 
or villages belonging to the imperial treasury. The 
word vara means ‘ a favour, a gift, a reward, a recom- 
pense,’ || Therefore, the vara grama may be taken to 
mean a village which was given as a gift to a temple, 

• EC* iii. i. Sr. 6, 
t MER. 390 of 1920. 
u ZR. 15 p. 120 ; ibid p. 133. 

I) Kittel : Canarese- English Did. p. 1377, 


f ZR. 13 p. 144, 
§ ZR. 40 p. 215. 
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matha , or a Brahman. Sore is said to mean ‘ an 
allowance of grain to village servants.’ * As this 
allowance was obviously given as a remuneration for 
some services rendered, hove grama may be taken 
to mean a village given to a person for some service 
rendered to government. Probably, it belongs to the 
same class as the amaram villages. 

The villages of the empire, therefore, fell into three 
main groups, viewed from the standpoint of land 
tenure under which they were held : 

I, The Bhcmdaravada gramas or crown lands. 

II. The Amaru villages. 

III. The Many a villages. 

The last two groups are capable of further sub-division- 

This classification was neither rigid nor permanent. 
All the classes ultimately lapsed into the first. The 
arnara villages were held by the ndyakas at the pleasure 
of the crown. A nayaka might at any time be deprived 
of bis bolding, and his village or villages be transferred 
to the treasury, f Again, the villages granted to the 
temples, the Brahmans, and the mathas might also be 
absorbed by the treasury, if circumstances necessitated 
the adoption of such a course. J 

Of the three classes of villages, the Bhanddravada 
class is the only one where there was direct contact 
between the ryot and the imperial government. The 
amara villages were given to the nayalcas who formed 
the intermediaries between the government and the 
ryot. The holders of manya gramas were responsible 
to the treasury for the payment of jodi, and the 

* H. H. Wilson : Glossary p, 211. 


t FE. p. 374. 
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farmer had no ehanee of coining into contact with 
the government. 

I. The Bhandaravacla Villages To this class 
belonged all the villages of the empire which were not 
given either to the amarcinayaJcas, or to religious 
institutions. The Bhandaravacla villages were under 
the control of the provincial governor and his sub- 
ordinates. The imperial atthavana , under whose juris- 
diction they were, sent its officials to supervise the work 
of the provincial governors. There was a separate 
treasurer for them, and he was assisted by several 
‘ scribes.’ * 

II. The Amara Villages The most important 
duty which the Raya had to discharge was to provide 
for the defence of the realm. For the purpose of 
equipping himself with an efficient army, he appor- 
tioned the country among his nayakas who in return 
had to provide him with men and money. Nuniz 
gives a short but interesting account of the way in 
which the land was distributed among the nobles 
during the reign of Acyuta. 

“ All the land belongs to the king, and from his hand the 
captains hold it ”. “ The kingdom of Bisnaga is divided between 
more than two hundred captains who are all heathen.” f 

This is confirmed by Paes : 

“ These captains whom he has over these troops are the 
nobles of the kingdom ; they are lords, and they hold the city, 
and the towns and the villages of the kingdom.” f 

The amaranayakas according to the Bdyavacaka 
were holding the territories containing the forts of 

• EE. p. 384. f ibid p. 379. % ibid p. 280. 
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Adavani, Ceyyetidurgam, Gutti, Gandikota, Candra- 
g'ii'i, Gurramkonda, Maddur, Sonagiri, Trisirapura, 
Kimnattur, Penugonda, Nandyala, Srirangapattanam, 
Ummattdr, Dalanayaku] akota, Vallamkota, Madura, 
Palaiyamkota, Dindigal, Satyavldu, Kottikallu, 
Danginlkota, Narayanavanam and other forest strong- 
holds. * As these forts were scattered all over the 
empire, it is obvious that nearly three-fourths of it was 
governed by the nobles or the amaranayakas. 

Section 3 : The Nayankara System : — The nayakas 
held land of the emperor under a military tenure called 
amaram. They were consequently known by the name 
amaranayakas. They claimed to hold the land for 
nayankara , a word the meaning of which is not quite 
clear. Sometimes, it is loosely asserted that the 
country was held by the nobles on feudal tenure, 
A recent writer says : 

“ The country was parcelled out into provinces which were 
held on feudal tenure. Several of the feudal lords were hereditary 
princes.” f 

The nayankara system has no doubt very strong affini- 
ties to feudalism but it has also very many differences. 
Feudalism is said “ to contain both a social element 
based upon land tenure, and a political element ex- 
pressed by homage and fealty.” “ The union of the 
two relationships of lord with man and lord with 
vassal,” is said to be the characteristic feature of 
feudalism. $ It is very much to be doubted whether 
the political element was present in the nayankara 
system. No instance of an amaranayaka swearing fealty 
and rendering homage to his overlord is recorded. 

• ASPP. iii. p. 29. f A A 

f J. R&mayya Pantulu : JAHRS . ii. p. 216. 
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Nayankarism may, therefore, be described as a system 
of land tenure according to which land was held 
immediately or mediately of the emperor on con- 
dition of military service. People holding land of the 
emperor on this tenure were known as amaranayakas 
or more briefly nayakas. 

(a) Although the tenants of a feudal lord were 
originally only tenants at will, they soon ceased to 
be such. “ Tenancy at will grew into tenancy for life, 
which in its turn extended into a heritable holding.” * 
The amaranayaka, on the contrary, always remained a 
tenant at will, and until the period subsequent to 
the battle of Talikota, no amaranayaka could put 
forward any pretensions of a hereditary character. 
The emperor could take away the lands of any 
nayaJcci when he became displeased with him. The 
frequent change of amaranayakas is indicated by 
inscriptions. A few examples are enough to illustrate 
the point. 

(1) The village of Tarnupadu with its hamlets 
vras granted by Sadasiva as nayakara to Nandyala 
Avubhalayyadeva Maharaja in 1543 A.D. f The same 
village with its hamlet Cennareddipalle was granted 
by the same monarch to Ramaraju Peda Tirumalaraju 
Tirumalayya in A.D. 1552. $ Again, Tarnupadu with 
its hamlets was granted to Madraju Nagappa in 
A.D. 1554. § 

(2) The village of Peda Komrnerla was granted 
as nayakara to Nandyala Timm a in A.D. 1544 ; <|[ but in 
A.D. 1545, it was granted to Nandyala Avubhalaraju 

* Medley : English Constitutional Histor y p. 28. 

+ ZR. 13 (Markapuram) No. 5. 

§ ibid No. 8. 


% ibid No, 7. 

H LR . 15 p. 107. 
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Avnbhalesvara, * and to Nandyala Avubhala Avu- 

bhalesvara Gina Avubhala in A.D. 1554. t 
• * * 

(3) Sribhasyapnram (Sammaturu and Gadda- 
mayapalle) was given to Nandyala Narasinga-Narapa 
for his nayakara in A.D. 1551 ; % and it was granted to 
Nandyala Yobalayya Gina Vobalayya in A.D. 1553; § 
and to Nandyala Avnbhalesvara in A.D. 1557. 

(4) Perur was given to Nandyala Kysnamaraju 
in A.D. 1588; to Nandyala Gina Avubh&laraju in 
1546 ; and to Nandyala AvubhaUraju in A.D. 1547. || 

(5) Narasa Nayaka, the regent of Imniadi Nara- 
siinha, granted to Rampa Kannamanayaka, the villages 
of Proddutur and Ramesvaram in 1498 A.D., ** and to 
Saluva Govindaraja a little later, ff 

(6) The kavul of Cintarajupajem dated 1526 
A.D., refers to the confiscation of the lands given to 
Namalaneni Kurnara Peda Bucci Nayudu by Krsna- 
devaraya for his supposed complicity in the revolt of 
Tarigonda Ramanayudu. $$ 

(7) Krsnaraya granted Awukn in the Duvvur 
slma as nayakara to his karyakarta Bukkaraju Timma- 
raju who held it until A.D. 1530. §§ Acyuta who 
ascended the throne in that year permitted him to 
continue in the office for two more years i. e., until 
1532 A.D. However, in 1533 A.D. Acyuta dismissed 

* LR. 15 p. 111. f ibid p. 129. 

% LR. 33 p. 227. ; ' I im P- 228. 

f ibid p. 228. fl MMss. 15-3-6. 

•» MMss. 15-3-32. Inscription in the Rangamantapam of RSmayadava. 

ft ibid. Inscription in the mantapa opposite to the gopura. 

jt lr . is p. 407. ' ; : b; ' : ■ -V-b; 

§§ LR. 18 p. 59 ; LR. 37 p. 286 (Inscription at Nandipa^u.) 
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Timm a from his service, and appointed in his place 
Salakaraju Peda Tirumala. * As Timma was an 
enemy of Peda Tirumala, the latter poisoned the 
emperor’s mind against Timma, and had his estate 
of Awuku which was granted to him by Kr§na- 
devaraya confiscated, f 

These instances are sufficient to prove that the 
holders of nayctkara lands were only tenants at will, 
and that their tenements were not hereditary posses- 
sions. The emperor or his ministers could deprive 
them of their lands, a practice in which they seem to 
have indulged frequently. 

(i b ) The nayakara system differs from feudalism 
in another important respect. The practice of sub- 
infeudation which was such a common feature of 
feudalism was present in nayanJcarism to a very mild 
degree. 

“ Just as the crown enfeoffed them (the tenants-in-chief) 
or granted them feuda or fiefs with right of inheritance for their 
heirs, so by a similar process known as sub-infeudation or the 
creation of sub-fiefs, would they carve out portions of their estates, 
and make them over to tenants to hold on condition of rendering 
in return services of various kinds.’ ’ % 

The process of sub-infeudation might be, and in 
fact was, carried on indefinitely. Although this 
practice was not altogether unknown to the amara- 
nayakas, the chain of feudal tenants was not usually 
lengthened by them beyond the second link. § 
The sub-tenants like the amaranayakas themselves 

« LR. 18 p. 61. t LR. 33 pp. 368-69. 

% Medley : The English Constitutional History p. 28. 

§ LR. 15. (Pedamu^ium) p. 139 ; 16. (Vadtjamairu) p.454; MMss , 15-3-9 
(NiffSr) ; LR. 14 (Cinapasupula) p, 14. 
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were only tenants at will, and they never succeeded 
in establishing themselves as hereditary owners of 
their holdings. Moreover, they were not obliged 
to render to their lords any kind of service but 
military. 

(c) The tenants of a feudal monarch owed him 
military service. They were required to be present 
with their retainers on the battle-field during the 
time of war. No money payment, except the occa- 
sional feudal dues, was demanded of the tenant for 
his holding. The amaranayaJcas “ besides maintaining 
these troops,” had to make their “ annual payments to 
the king.” * These payments were different in nature 
from the feudal dues which each tenant had to pay 
from time to time to his feudal superior. The money 
which the amaranayaJcas paid to the emperor was 
called tribute, and it was in the nature of a tax which 
they had to pay on their amaram lands. 

The Duties of AmaranayaJcas : — These have been 
described by the Portuguese writers fairly well. 

(1) Paes : 

u As each one has revenue* so the king fixes for him the 
number of troops which he must maintain in foot, horse, and 
elephants. These troops are always ready for duty, whenever 
they may be called out, and wherever they may have to go.” f 

This is confirmed by a passage from Nuniz. 

“ In this way the kingdom of Bisuaga is divided between 
more than two hundred captains, — and according to the lands and 
the revenues that they have, so the king settles for them the forces 
that they are compelled to keep up.’ % 

* FS. p. 881. f ibid. $ ibid?, 389. 
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“ Each captain has to make his annual payments to the 
king.” * 

This is corroborated by Nuniz. He says : 

“ The King settles for them . . . how much revenue they 
have to pay him every month during the first nine days of 
September when they pay their land rents.” t 

(8) Nuniz : 

“ All these captains, who are thus like renters, must always 
attend the court, and of those whom this King (Acynta) always 
has about him and by whom he is accompanied in his court 
there are more than two hundred. These are obliged always to 
be present with the King. . . . These nobles are never suffered to 
settle themselves in cities or towns, because they would there 
be beyond his hand.” X 

(4) Paes : 

“ Whenever a son happens to be born to this king or a 
daughter, all the nobles of the kingdom offer him great presents of 
money, and jewels of price, and so they do to him every year on 
the day of his birth.” § 

In addition to these, 4 they give great gifts of money 
to the king,’ on ‘ new year’s day.' 4 It is even 
said that they give on that day to the king in 
money a million and five hundred thousand gold 
pardaos.’ ^ 

(5) Nuniz : 

“ The nobles send it (food) to him (the king) every day to 
his house, namely, rice and wheat and meat, and fowls with all 
other necessary things.” ]| 

f ibid p. 389, 

% ibid p, 383* 


* FE. p. 281, 
'S' ibid®. 281. ' 


% ibid p, 374. 
|| ibid p. 371, 
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The amaranayakas had therefore to maintain a 
stipulated body of troops. They had to pay not 
only the tribute on the lands * but offer presents to 
the sovereign on the occasions of the birth of his 
children as well as on his birth day and the New Year’s 
Day. They had also to provide the emperor with 
his daily food. They had to live in the capital, 
always attending upon the monarch, and were not 
permitted to reside in any place outside the city. 
These appear to have been the principal obligations 
of the amaranayakas, so far as they can be gleaned 
from the available records. 

The failure to fulfil these obligations, specially 
the first three, was met with severe punishment by 
the emperor. 

“ (They) must,” says Nuniz, “ always maintain the full 
number of soldiers according to their obligations, for if he finds 

* There is reason to believe that the amaranayakas were allowed to deduct 
from the tribute certain items of revenue. The following passage of 
Tiruveng&lanatha is of considerable interest in this connection. 

eo 

c$Sbt>eifojc*dC $bo?5b d&o 

_ _ a 

s£p» §c& g£3 s5e©§oc 

S|S # sf : * 

^os5r«c«6tfacSSoo &sSbj$c*&c 

SksScS&o tfoSkoSo jOO£fc>e>36c 
25^s5b^-5T°8c 

' iPym* vi. pp. 460-461. 

- |t is not possible to determine the exact nature of these deductions, as the 
meaning of some of the terms is not known. 
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that they have a less number they are severely punished and then 
estates confiscated.” * 

Again, 

u If they do not pay (tribute) they are well punished, and 
are ruined and their property taken a way.’ 5 f 

Donate Barbosa confirms the statement of Nuniz. 
He gives a graphic description of the manner in which 
the Raya punished the defaulters. 

“ When lie (the king) finds any great Lord or his relation 
guilty of any crime, he sends for him, and (as among them 
all go in great state) they come in rich litters borne by their 
servants, with many led horses and mounted men. On arrival at 
the palace the king is informed, and orders him to enter, and if he 
does not give a just excuse for his fault “ he chastises him 
in words as thoroughly as he deserves and besides this, takes from 
him half of his revenues ; ,J [he immediately orders him to be 
stripped, and stretched on the ground, and given a severe beating ; 
and if this person happens to be his own near relative, and a 
great lord, the King himself beats him with his own hand, and 
after lie has been well beaten, he orders that rich vestments should 
be given him from his wardrobe, and be taken in his palanquin 
very honourably with music and rejoicing to his own house.” f ] J 

The drastic corporal punishment which the Raya 
is said to have inflicted upon delinquent nobles is 
not alluded to by other writers. This is, as said by 
Longworth Dames, 6 an improbable story/ § The 
rest, however, is true. It is also supported by the 
Rayavacaka which records the default of most of the 
amaranayakas during the reign of Vira Narasimha, 
owing, to the weakness of the government. On 
Krsnaraya’s accession, Saluva Timma supervised their 
accounts and discovered that most of them owed large 
sums of money to the imperial exchequer. The 


* fe, P . m, 

| Barbosa i. p. 209. 


f ibid p. 389. 

§ ibid p. 209. n. JL 
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amarandyakas admitted their fault, and begged the 
Raya not to deprive them of their lands, but to permit 
them to hold their tenements as before. They promis- 
ed that they would surrender to the government their 
elephants and horses to make up the arrears of rent. * 
They had, of course, to purchase horses and elephants 
afresh to make up the full strength of the contingents 
which they were obliged to maintain. The emperor, 
having agreed, the proposals were carried out. 

Section 4 : Kinds of Tenure : — The amara lands 
may be divided into two classes : (1) amara or ndyankara 
and (2) umbali or umbalige. 

(1) In most of the inscriptions, the term which is 
used to describe the holding of an cmarandyaka is 
ndyankara ; this, however, is only an abbreviated form, 
the fuller form being amarandyankara, which occurs in 
a few inscriptions. Another shorter form of the word 
is ‘ amaram,’ 

What is the meaning of the word amarandyankara ? 
It consists of three members amara, nay aka, and kara. 
Amara means literally a command of a thousand 
foot, f It is, however, taken to mean * a grant of a 
revenue by the prince or a pdlaigar on condition of 
service generally military or police ; such grants were 
resumable when the grantee failed to perform the 
stipulated service. ’$ Ndyaka is said to denote ‘ a 
military chief under Vijayanagar Rajas/ § Kara is 
really a very difficult word to understand. It very 
probably means an office. % Therefore, the word 

* ASPP* in* p. 33, t H, H. Wilson s Glossary p, 21* 

% ibid* 1 § ibid p a 372, :;V 

, * * * * * Prm, It 145, cf. Brown: Telugu English Dkiwnmtf p. 645. 
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amaranayankara may be understood to mean, a 
piece of land yielding revenue, granted to a military 
chief by the Rayas of Vijayanagara. As the words 
award and nayankara are but the abbreviated forms of 
amaranayankara , their meaning need not be separately 
considered. Most of the land under the Rayas of 
Vijayanagara was held by military chiefs on this 
tenure. The holding of an amaranayaka is sometimes 
described as his amara-magani * or amara-mahcile. f 

(2) Umbali or Umbalige : — Kittel defines umbali 
as ‘ the rent free grant, ^pf a plot of ground or of a 
village 7 5 X but, according to Wilson, it means ‘ a 
grant to an individual for his subsistence § but he 
does not mention whether the grant is rent free or 
not. However, he makes good this omission in 
defining umbalige by which he understands ‘ land 
granted by the government rent free as a reward for, 
or in consideration of, public services/ He makes 
the sense of the last part of this definition clearer 
in describing * umbali- grama,' which he takes to 
mean ‘ a village granted by the government rent free 
in reward for, or on condition of, performing public 
service/ || 

Three points emerge from the above : — 

(1) that umhali or umbalige was a grant made by the 
government of tax-free land. 

(2) that it was given to an individual for public services 
already rendered. 

(3) that it was also given on condition of performing 
public services. 

f EC. viii. Sb. 379. 

|| ibid 


* jE.C, ui, i, Sr. 6; ibid xi. Hr. 35. 

% Kittel : Canctrest* English Dictionary p. 240. 
11 Glossary r». 530. % ibid 
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It seems that there were two classes of umhaligan 
or holders of umbali lands : (a) Those that acquired 
an umbalige for some public service rendered in the 
past, and which they were required to do no more. 
As instances of this class of people, mention may be 
made of scholars, poets and philosophers, to whom the 
Raya made frequent grants of land. An inscription of 
Kokatam dated 1518 A.D. registers the grant of the 
village as umbalige to the poet Allasani Peddana by 
Krsnadevaraya. * * * § The poet refers to Kokatam as an 
agrahara which the Raya granted to him. f It. is obvious 
that between an umbali-grama and an agrahara there 
was no difference. Such grants as these were probably 
known as 1 manya -umbaliges $ 

Probably, daudige umbali, § palaki umbali, *[[ 
and hasa umbali || should be included in this class. The 
Rayas honoured the Brahmans and others by con- 
ferring upon them the privilege of riding in palanquins, 
on horses and elephants, and of using umbrellas, 
and chowries. In addition to this, they were also 
granted lands from the produce of which they 
should defray the expenses of maintaining the horses, 
elephants etc. ** 

(■ b ) Those that obtained umbaliges on condition of 
performing public services. The umbaliges of this 
class are spoken of as “ amara-umbaliges. ” ff Though 

* LR. 33 (Kokatam) p. 213. 

t S rS g'4a jjnr’sSr' KWorn ” 

The Sources p. 153. 

J LR. 41 (Yarraguep) PP- 16-17 ; EC. x. Sd. 22. , ; 

§ EC. xii. Tm. 59. H ibid. Gb. 59. 

U ibid. Gb. 49. / ■ q ” EC. iv. Hs. 25. 

++ LR. 1. (Andiraja Ko^Sru) pp. 11-13. 
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this term is nowhere explained, it is not very difficult 
to find out its meaning. It is neither a pure amara, 
nor a pure umbalige , but partakes of the nature of both. 
The amara-umbalige appears to be a rent free grant of 
land, on condition of performing military service to 
the emperor. The amaranSyakas , as already noticed, 
had not only to maintain a stipulated body of troops, 
but to pay a fixed sum of money as tribute every year. 
The umbaligekara properly so called had to do neither. 
The holder of an amara-umbalige land had probably to 
perform military service and not pay the tribute. A 
few grants belonging to the reigns of Sadasiva and 
Srlranga I may be noticed in this context. According 
to an epigraph of Pedamudium dated 1554 A.D., 
Sadasiva granted a certain thanya of Gaiidikota sfona 
as an umbalige to Nandyala Timma. * In a grant of 
Srlranga I at Cinapasupula dated A.D. 1577, it is said 
that he granted the Pasupula magani belonging to the 
Gaijdikota slma as an umbalige to Hande Kadamba- 
raya. f The subjects of these two grants are not single 
villages but groups of several villages. It is extremely 
unlikely that Sadasiva and Srlranga I would have 
granted so many villages to amaranayaJcas free of all 
obligations. They must have granted these villages 
not as pure umbaliges, but as amara-umbaliges. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the donors of the 
grants mentioned above gave some of the villages 
included in their umbalige on amara tenure to their 
followers. The subject, however, deserves further 
investigation. 

Ill The Manga Gramas or Tax-free Villages : — The 
emperors of Vijayanagara were staunch Hindus. They 
always encouraged the Hindu religion in several ways. 


* LR. 15 p. 130. 


f ibid 14 p. 366. 
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Usually, they made grants of lands at very low , es 

rent to individuals as well as to institutions. The dh 

lands granted in this fashion are divided in the 
Rayavacaka into four classes: (1) The brahmaclaya ses 

(2) the devadayct (3) the malhapnra and (4) the 8 : 

sarvamdnya lands.* . een 


(1) The brahmdddya is defined as 1 a grant or 
Perquisite appropriated to Brahmans.' f Such grants 
usually took the form of land, either small fields or 
whole villages. The latter were generally known as 
i tgraharas , and srotriyas, which were granted to Brah- 
mans either as a reward for their learning or to enable 
them to impart religious and secular knowledge to the 
younger members of the community. (2) The devdddya 
grants -were made to the temples for the purpose of 
carrying on daily worship, brahmbtsava and masotsava to 
deities to whom they were dedicated. (3) The matha- 
pnra lands were granted to the Saivite, and probably 
also to the Vaisnavite temples and mathas in order to 
enable the religious of the respective sects to study 
theology and spread their respective tenets among the 
laity. The holders of these three classes of land had 
to pay to the government every year a low quit-rent 
called jodi or srotriya. The grants of lands to the 
ayagars of the village should be taken into consideration 
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in this connection, as they had also to pay the jodi to 
the state. (4) The holders of the sarvamdnya grants 
were under no obligation of any kind. They seem to 
have enjoyed the fruit of the land granted to them 
without paying any tax to the government. Several 
agraharas and puras, were completely tax-free. Another 
kind of tax-free land known as kodagi may be con- 
sidered in this connection. The word kodagi or koclage 

* ASPP. iii. p. 29. f H. H. Wilson : Glossary p. 92. 
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means a gift or grant, usually of a piece of land free 
of rent. Inscriptions mention names of two varieties 
of koclagi grants, (a) Kattu-koclage* It denotes a kodage 
granted to a person or persons as a reward for con- 
structing a tank, a temple, or some other public 
building. This appears to be identical with dasa- 
vandhct. f (b) Nettara or rakta-kodage. % It means the 
kodage granted to the relations of deceased warriors 
who sacrificed their lives in the service of the state. 

The Newly-formed Villages : — Another kind of 
tenure which must be noticed, in this connection, is 
the one obtaining in the newly-formed villages. 
According to the Amuktamalyada, § the king, in order 
to increase the income of the state, should destroy 
the forests in the interior of the country, and give 
the reclaimed territory to farmers to bring it under 
cultivation. The land adjoining new villages built on 
“the sites of old ones belongs to this class. To induce 
desirable colonists to settle down in these places, 
the government offered them easy terms. They were 
exempted from the payment of all taxes during the first 
year, or more generally, during the first three years- 
At the end of this initial stage, low taxes were levied 
which, however, were gradually increased year by 
year until, at the end of the seventh year, the tax on 
these lands became adjusted to the rate prevailing in 
the neighbouring villages. 51 Although this arrange- 
ment was only temporary, it left certain permanent 
marks upon these settlements which deserve to be 
noticed. The original colonists seem to have divided the 
village land into a number of shares, usually sixteen, 

* EC. xii. Si. 18 ; ix. Ht. 30. f MER. 788 of 1917. 

$ EC. x. Mb. 87 ; LR. 18 p. S13. § Am. 4 : 256. 

t EC. xi. Hk. 112 ; MER. 307 of 1921 ; 5/4 iv. No. 810. 
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which they apportioned among themselves. Villages 
of this kind were known as the vlsapadi or * * * § sixteenth 
villages/ * The internal arrangements of the vlsapadi 
villages regarding cultivation and payment of taxes 
have been described by Sir Thomas Munro. He says : 

44 The land and ' rents were divided into sixteen 
shares. When the season of cultivation draws near all the rvots 
of the vlsapadi villages, assemble to regulate their several rents for 
the year.,.,, .They ascertain the amount of agricultural stock 
of each individual, and of the whole body, and the quantity of 
land to which it is adequate, and they divide it accordingly, giving 
each man a portion which he has the means of cultivating, and 
fixing his share of rent, and whether his share be one or two 
sixteenths, he pays this proportion whether the whole rent of the 
village be higher or lower than that of last year.” f 

The holdings of the ryots were interchangeable or 
subject to redistribution. 

The Guttige Lands : — The word * gutta * means 
rent, and therefore the guttige lands $ were lands 
hired by private individuals from the government. 
The government used to let the Bhandaravada or crown 
lands to contractors on which they had to pay the 
government gutta or rent. This practice was also 
followed by some amaramyakas occasionally. § The 
guttadar was entitled only to collect the rent due to 
the emperor or amaranayaka, as the case may be ; 
and he had no other rights or privileges. 


* Munro s The Gazetteer of Cnddapah pp. 146-7. 

f 

J EC, ix, Kn. 31. : ;/g ■/' 

§ LR m 18 (Vanipenta) p. 4 $ \ ibid 20 (Golla-Uppalapa^u) pp, 147448. 
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Chapteb VI 
IRRIGATION. 

Sect-ion 1: The State Irrigation Policy '. — The 
Rayas paid much attention from the very early days 
of the empire to storing up of water for the purposes of 
agriculture, the main industry of the country, on 
which its prosperity depended. The greatest of the 
Rayas declared that as the prosperity of the country 
w r as a source of profit to the state, the government 
should create irrigation facilities by the construction 
of tanks and the excavation of canals ; the land should 
be given on a favourable rate of assessment to poor 
ryots for cultivation, which would, of course, bring in 
plenty of money to the treasury. * The government 
of the Rayas, however, did not create a special depart- 
ment for storing up water, and regulating its distribu- 
tion among agricultural population ; nevertheless, the 
ryots did not suffer from water scarcity except during 
periods of drought and famine. There is reason to 
believe that, owing to abundant harvests, the country 
was generally prosperous. 

Although the government made no provision for 
the maintenance of an irrigation department, the 
country was not without irrigation facilities. The con- 
struction of dams across the river's to divert the water 
into feeder channels is mentioned in a few inscriptions 
of the period ; f but the information is so scanty that it 
is not possible to elaborate on the subject. The 

• Am 4 : 236 „ 

f The BMrati ix. p. 434„ 
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excavation of tanks and canals as well as the digging 
of wells was left to individual enterprise. To provide 
the country with tanks, wells and canals was believed to 
bring religious merit to the people. * In an inscription 
of 1538-39 A.D. the excavation of tanks was included 
in the Saptasantanas or the seven acts productive of 
religions merit, f In another inscription dated 1540 A.D. 
recording the excavation of the Gopinatha-jaladhi at 
V ankayalapadu near Kondavldu, it is said that “ the 
gods, men, piiris, gandharvas, uragas , raJesash, and 
the permanent bkulas all depend on a tank. The 
person in whose tank men, beasts, and birds quench 
their thirst by drinking its water acquires the merit 
of performing an asvamedha. The pitri of the excavator 
of a tank rejoices, and his piiamaha dances. Even 
the pitris of his cognates join them.'” J All tire 

* cf. JSC. V. Ak. 2. 

f LK* 14 (CamiJapalle, a hamlet of Pu§pagiri) p. 483, 
e< 
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The Saptasantanas are described in all the pmhmidhas of the age e«g. ? 
SmgUra Sakunialam of Pina Vlrabhadra : 
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well-to-do people of the age who were desirous of 
perpetuating their names, performed at least one of the 
Saptasantanas, if they could not do all. The Raya set 
the fashion ; his ministers, officers, nobles and wealthy 
subjects followed his example. The empire was, as a 
consequence, provided with an irrigation system 
which satisfied all the requirements of the agricul- 
tural population. The name of Krsnadevaraya is 
associated with several irrigation works throughout 
the empire. Paes witnessed the construction of the 
tank at Nagalapur. He says : 

“ In order to make tins tank the said king (Krsnaraya) 
broke down a hill which enclosed the ground occupied 
by the said tank. In the tank I saw so many people at work 
that there must have been fifteen or twenty thousand men, 
looking like ants, so that you could not see the ground on which 
they walked, so many there were ; this tank the king portioned 
out amongst his captains, each of whom had the duty of seeing 
that the people placed under him did their work, and that the tank 
was finished and brought to completion.” * 

The Bijapur historian Raffi-ud-Din Ibrahim Shfrazi 
states that Krsqadevaraya began the excavation 
of a canal at Vijayanagara which he did not, however, 
complete ; and it was only completed by Ramaraja 
when he assumed power, f Rayasam Konda- 
marasa, Krsnaraya’s minister, was responsible for 
the construction of Timmasamudra and Konda- 
samudra in the province of Kondavldu. $ He had also 
two or three tanks constructed in the province of 
Udayagiri. § Although no construction of irrigation 
works is attributed to Acyuta, several of his ministers 
and officers excavated tanks, and dug canals in different 

* EE. pp. 244-245. t JBBRAS. xxii. p. 28. 

J MER. 336 of 1915. 

§ NDL i. A 6, 28; MER. 336 of 1915. 
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parts of the empire. Bay ak urn Kamappavya who 
became the governor of Kondavldu built a tank at 
Magimavinahalli in the Bellary district. * Timmarasa 
and Baearasa, two officers of Acynta had each a 
tank constructed at Lebaka in the Cuddapah 
district, f Vakiti Yengalaraja, Acyuta’s commander 
of the gate caused the tank of Kukkasamudra to be 
constructed. $ Mallappa Nayaka had a tank built and 
channels dug at Bilebalu. § Penugonda Viranna, 
brother of Virupanna, the talari of Vijayanagara, dug up 
a spring and an irrigation canal called Nutana-T unga - 
bhadra at the village of Modaya. ®[ It is easy to 
multiply' instances. The nobles, merchants, and wealthy 
persons also contributed their share. Mahanayakacarya 
Cari Narasa Nayadu dug a channel from the river 
Pennar to feed the tank at Kueipapala.li The merchants 
of GundlahaHi caused a tank to be built in A.D. 1530. ** 
Madammanagaru caused a tank to be made at 
Samantapudi in memory of her son. ff Cinnamamba, 
the sister of Ramaya Baca, caused a huge tank to be 
dug at Y ankayalapadu. Besides, people and institu- 

tions holding landed property constructed tanks for 
the purpose of increasing the productivity of their 
estates. The Brahmans of Nangali had a tank dug to 
water the fields of their agrahara. §§ The authorities 
of the temple of Siva at Kalahasti spent the money, 
which they received from pious donors on improving 
the condition of the tanks of the villages belonging to 
the temple. ^111 

* MER. 517 of 1914. t LR. 44 pp. 238-40. 

% EC. vi. Kd. 160. § MER. 727 of 1919. 


| MER. 68 of 1912. 
»• EC. xii. Pg. 12. 
it LR. 48 p. 72. 


|| LR. IS pp. 58-60. 
ft NDI. i. D. 66. 
§§ EC. x. Mb. 226. 


II MER. 152, 153, 156, 160, 164, 166, 171, 181 and 183 of 1934, 
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Section 2 : The Construction of Tanks : — When any 
person wanted to build a tank or to dig a well or canal, 
he would never undertake the work himself. He 
would entrust it, to one or more persons in whom he 
had confidence. The merchants of G-undlahaUi 
entrusted the building of the tank to Akalati, and his 
sons Allaga and Baliga. * The Brahmans of Bhupa- 
samudra employed a certain Basivi Reddi ; f Mallap- 
panayaka engaged the Soyas of Bilebalu. $ Some- 
times labourers were directly employed by the persons 
| excavating tanks. Timmarasa and Bacarasa who 

built the tanks at Lebaka hired the Vaddes, and per- 
sonally supervised the work. § But such instances 
are rare. The more popular method was to entrust 
the work- to some competent person or persons. 

( The person or persons to whom the construction 
of a tank or the digging of a well or canal was 
entrusted, had to execute the work at his or their 
own expense. Occasionally they received some money 
in advance from the person on whose behalf they 
were executing the work. Grandikota Cinnamasetti who 
was employed by Ramaraja Tirumala to dig a canal at 
Proddutur received a sum of 280 varahas for execut- 
ing the work; but more generally the work was 
given on kodage or dasavandha contract. According 
to this arrangement, the contractor would agree to 
construct a tank or dig a well or a canal in return 
for the permanent assignment of a piece of tax-free 
land watered by the tank, canal or well. || The extent 
of the dasavandha or the kattu-kodage land varied 

• EC. xii. Pg, 12. f MER. 782 of 1917. 

t ibid 727 of 1919. § LR. 44 p. 238. 1 Hid 41 pp. 52-53. 

|| MER. 782 of 1917 ; LR. 15 pp. 434-5 ; ibid 18 pp. 58-60 ; ibid. 33 p. 230 
MER. 32 of 1917 ; ibid 49 of 1917. 
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according to the nature of the work to be turned 
out. A mamja of a few acres was the fee for digging 
a well or canal;* but for the construction of the 
tank ; the extent of land offered as remuneration was 
much bigger, f The dasavandha or lattu-kodage mdnya 
might consist of wet and dry fields. $ 

The tanks had to be constructed so as to with- 
stand the impact of the winter floods. The embank- 
ment had to be made 1 with plenty of earth, build- 
ing it tip with stone, fixing a stone sluice, making it 
secure with brick and mortar.’ § Notwithstanding the 
care with which the embankments were built, they 
demanded the constant attention of tne villagers. 
Owing to heavy floods in the rainy season, they might 
breach ; the feeder channel might be silted up ; the 
level of the tank bed might rise, rendering the tank 
useless for the purpose of irrigation. Extraordinary 
care was taken to keep the tanks in very good condi- 
tion. In several cases, the people who caused the 
tanks to be excavated made adequate provision to 
maintain them in a proper manner : 

“ If any damage should come to the tank you build, you 
will make it good from your four parts of the mamja .” % “ Even 

if through much rain the tank should be filled up and breach, the 
tank is for ever yours, to build.” | “ Enjoying the dasavandha 

mdnya of three puttis, you must carry on the work of the tank 
year after year.” ** 

Bali Reddi who received dasavandha land from 
Krgnaraya was expected to keep the tank in good 

* LR. IS pp. 58-60 ; MMss. 15-3-33 (Vanipenja) pp. 34-38 ; LR 
36 pp. 296-297. -,'Jy 

f EC. ix. Cp. 156 ; ibid. x. Mb. 172; MEK. 49 of 1917. 

% EC. x. Mb, 172. § ibid. 1 ibid. 

|) EC. x. Kl. 15. ' ** LR. 13 (Re^icerla) pp. 249-fil. 
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repair.* The Boyas of Bilebalu who received damvandha 
land had to look to the upkeep of the tank, f 

Other arrangements for the upkeep of tanks were 
also known. In several places in the Oanarese country 
a eart was permanently maintained by the builder of 
the tank, or the state, or the villagers themselves to 
remove the silt from the tank-bed. £ A piece of tax- 
free land was granted to some person or persons by the 
emperor or his provincial representative for maintain- 
ing a cart exclusively for repairing the tank. In one 
case, a whole village was granted for the purpose. § 
The arrangements for preserving the irrigation works 
in the eastern districts were different. A ceruvu or 
tank niera of one ktmca per putti on all kinds of grain 
grown in the village was collected for defraying the 
expenses of the repair. *Jf The grain so collected was 
measured out to the Upparas for repairing the tank. In 
the southern districts ‘the fish-lease money’ was utilised, 
in certain places for executing repairs. || The upkeep of 
the tanks belonging to the villages granted to the 
Brahmans, temples and mathas devolved on the holders 
of such grants. ** The money which was received as 
donations by the temple at Kalahasti was invested by 
the sthanikas in improving the condition of tanks in the 
villages belonging to the temple, ft H> however, these 
arrangements proved inadequate owing to unusual 
circumstances, special efforts were, of course, made by 

* ibid 72 7 of 1919. f MER. 78S of 1917. 

J EC. ix. Bn. 80; Hid xii. Ck. 5, 

§ ibid ix, Cp. .156 
f miii. Gd. 109, 117; Kr. 5. 

1 MER. 194 of 1931 ; 145 of 1924. 

** EC. x. Mb. 236 ; MER. 7 of 1922. 

ft ibid 152, 153, 156, 160, 164, 166, 171, 180 and 183 of 1924. 
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the government, the holders of tax-free villages, or the 
villagers themselves to restore the tank to its former 
condition ; * but, if the tank was so damaged as to be 
irreparable, the village was, of course, provided with a 
new tank, f 

During the years when the rainfall was insufficient 
the ryots would not get as much water from the tanks 
as their crops required. In order to avoid quarrels 
among them which might easily lead to crime, the 
supply of water to the fields was carefully regulated. 
Such regulations are recorded in an inscription of 
of 1535 A D. $ The cultivators had to await their turn, 
to water their fields ; and however urgent their need, 
they could not get it earlier. 


* EC. x. Mb. 172. “ When that is filled up, if any the least failure occurs, we 
will levy money and grain from the rice lands.” cf. EC. xii. Ck. 5 ; xi. Hr. 35. 

' " + EC. x. Kl. 15. 

j-SC.iv. Gn. 41. 



Chapter VII 

REVENUE AND TAXATION 

Section 1 : The Two Kinds of Income: —The revenue 
of the empire was collected from several sources ; but 
it was divided into two classes : (a) the dhanyadaya 
and ( b ) the suvarmiaya. 

(a) Dhanyadaya means income in kind. As 
agriculture was the main industry of the country, the 
bulk of the state’s revenue came from lands. 
According to a contemporary writer, ‘ all the lands 
belonged to the king.’ * He let them to the culti- 
vators directly or indirectly. The holders of the land 
had to measure out to the government a portion of 
the produce as rent. 

Survey and Settlement : — As the land rent or tax 
was the main source of the state’s revenue, it was 
of the utmost importance to ascertain the exact 
extent of land which each ryot held. The lands were 
carefully measured every year, the names of the 
holders, and the extent of their holdings were entered 
in registers. The instrument that was made use of 
in measuring lands was a bamboo pole whose length 
seems to have varied with the locality. The kesari- 
patighada of 32 vitastis or 42 feet 8 inches was in 
use in the province of Kondavldu ; f the measuring 
pole of 32 padas referred to in the Nagulavaram 
grant of Krisnadevaraya appears to have been shorter in 
length than the above, $ Dore or doraghada is mentioned 

* FE. p. 379. 

% NET. i. Cp, 16. 


t MER. 659 of 1920. 
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in several inscriptions of the Ceded districts ; * * * § 
its length, however, is not known. A measuring rod 
called 4 the manadauda, 18 padas in length ' was in 
use in the Canarese districts, f The 4 standard rod' 
which was employed in the Co]a country is men- 
tioned in an epigraph of Tayanur. $ It is said to 
have measured 84 feet. § There is reason to believe 
that there was a general survey of lands in the 
Canarese districts during the reign of Krsnadevaraya. 
Timmarasa’s name is associated with the survey of 
certain Telugu districts. The names of other officers 
who surveyed the lands and settled the revenue are 
also preserved in the inscriptions. ^ As it was custom- 
ary to measure the land and assess the revenue every 
year, no special significance need be attached to the 
survey conducted by the officers mentioned above. 

The land belonging to every village was divided 
into two main classes, the arable fields and the 
pastures . The former were further sub-divided into 
mraramha and kadaramba fields. || Mraramba fields are 
defined as 4 wet lands, lands irrigated artificially for rice 
cultivation.’ ** This definition, however, is too narrow, as 
several crops other than rice must have been dependent 
upon artificial irrigation. In a rayarekha of the time 
of Vlra Narasimha, fields in which sugar-cane, betel, 
and kitchen vegetables were cultivated, are included in 

• MMss. 15-3-32: (Ramesvaram-Proddutur) pp. 63-64 ; LK. 9 (Pedapasu- 
pula) p. 169. 

f Rice t Mysore Gazetteer i. p. 577. 

% MSS. 365 of 1909. 

§ M. S. Sarraa : Sarada, ii. p. 394. 

% MSS. A 10 of 1922-23, 

| SC. vii. Ci. 62 ; LR. 16 (Panyam) p. 439. 

** H. H. Wilson: Glossary p. 378. 
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the mraramba land. * * * § Similarly, the Kaifiyat of Sirivolla 
includes in it fields in which all kinds of kitchen veget- 
ables, fruit bearing trees, sugar-cane, plantain, and betel 
creeper were cultivated, f The niraramba lands are, 
therefore, divided in the rayarekha mentioned above 
into rice lands and gardens, the latter being further 
sub-divided into sugar-cane, betel, vegetable, and plan- 
tain gardens. The kadaramba is said to mean ‘ dry 
land or land which depends entirely upon rain for 
watering ; the cultivation of such land.’ $ All the dry 
crops such as ragi, colam, javari, and pulses might be 
described as kadaramba crops. This minute classifica- 
tion of the village land was made for the purpose of 
assessing revenue. The arable fields seem to have 
been classified further into, 1 best, middling, and 
inferior/ § And very probably taxes were assessed 
according to the yield of the crops. 

It is not, however, possible to assert definitely the 
exact proportion of the produce which the government 
claimed as their share. Some writers believe that one 
sixth of the produce was taken by the state as its due.^f 
The belief is based upon theoretical statements contained 
in the dharma sastras ; but it does not seem to corres- 
pond with the real state of affairs obtaining in the 16th 
century. According to some inscriptions, the govern- 
ment claimed muggoru and even sangoru from certain 
types of land. || These terms are explained by the 
author of the A tthavana Tantrum : 

* LR. 6 p. 324, 

t ibid pp. 338-45. 

t H. H. Wilson : Glossary p. 246. 

§ EC. x. Kl. 15. 

If Is war Butt : JANES, iv. p, 171. 
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“ By muggnru is meant an arrangement according to which 
the government claim one third of the produce, leaving the 
remaining two thirds to the ryot. Similarly, by mngdru, is meant 
an arrangement by which the government take half of the produce 
leaving the other half to the ryot.” * 

Again, in newly formed villages, and in the villages 
built in the clearings of the jungles and on ruined 
sites, the state's share of revenue varied with time 
and place, f It appears from this that no uniform- 
ity was observed regarding the proportion of the 
produce which the government claimed as the share 
due to them. 

The measurement of lands, and several details 
pertaining to it were entered in palm leaf registers 
called kavilas. Each village had a kavila of its own 
which was maintained by the karnam or the village 
accountant. In this register were recorded the gudi or 
the ayakut of the village, the extent of the lands given 
to the Gods and the Brahmans, the names of the 
donors, the Saha and the cyclic years in which the 
donations were made, the extent of the land cultivated 
by each ryot, the tax which he had to pay thereon to 
the government, the boundaries of the villages $ and 
several other particulars of the kind. The village 
boundaries were jealously guarded by the villagers 
against the encroachments of the ryots of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Several disputes regarding the boundaries 
of villages are recorded in the inscriptions. 

* MMss. 15-6-8. 

t MER.VS of 1912-13 ; EC. xi. Hk. 112 ; MER. 380 of 1923 ; L± 5? p. 181. 

Jit is said that * the figure of Vamana was engraved on demarcation 
stones ’ marking the boundaries of villages {jA&RS. iv. , p.. 172). This is a 
mistake.* The figure of Vamana was engraved on the boundary stones only of 
agrahfiras. No instance of a ma-agrahara boundary stone containing the figure 
of VSmana Is known to exist,'. ; 
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It is said that the village boundaries were minutely 
described in the government records. Copies of 
village Jcavilas were preserved in the cavadis or offices 
of the s thala, and shna. Probably copies were also kept 
in the Attkavamm or the imperial revenue secretariat. 

It should be noted that taxes on hadaramba and 
several mrdramha fields were paid not in coin but in 
kind ; but taxes on certain types of nvraramba fields 
e.g., gardens where vegetables, sugar-cane, plantain, 
and betel were grown, were received not in kind but 
in coin, probably because their products being soon 
perishable, could not be stored up for long periods 
of time. 

The Meaning of Dhanyadaya : — Several inscriptions 
which enumerate the taxes due to the government from 
the people mention dhanya and davasa. * The 
former is described as ‘grain in general, especially 
rice ; but nine principal kinds are enumerated under 
this title/ 1 The latter is said to mean * the produce of 
fields, grain in general.’ J From these definitions, it 
appears that the words mean more or less the same thing. 
However, as dhanya and davasa are used in juxtaposition, 
the authors of the inscriptions seem to have intended 
to convey some difference in their meaning. Although 
the word has become obsolete in Telugu, it is still 
in use in certain parts of the Canarese country. 
It is here understood to mean oil seeds, pepper, and 
coriander, whereas the term dhanya is used to denote 
the nine varieties of grain such as rice, wheat, ragi , 
colam, and pulses. Therefore, the term dhanyadaya 

* E.C. iv.Gu. 67. — 

f H. H, Wilson ; Glossary p. 186. 

% iHd p. 130. ; 
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should be taken to mean government’s income in grain, 
and (lavas a as their income in oil-seeds, pepper etc. 

Section : 3 (b) The Suvarnadaya : —The taxes other 
than dhdnyadaya were known as siddhdyas. * As all the 
shWmya taxes were paid only in cash, they were fre- 
quently referred to as suvarnadaya. This word is usual- 
ly translated as income in gold. It would be more 
correct to interpret it as 1 income in smarms.’ The 
word surnrna, which is but a Sanskritisation of the 
Canarese word ‘ konnu was a gold coin, half the 
value of a varaha. There is ample evidence to show 
that at Vijayanagara money was reckoned in terms 
of ‘ konmt ’ in the sixteenth century. The state would 
realise all the money payments due to it in konnu. 
Consequently taxes paid in cash would be suvarnadaya. 

Sunka : — Before proceeding to describe the 
various items of suvarnadaya, it is necessary to define 
the term sunka. It is generally taken to mean toll 
or duty levied by the government t on all articles 
of merchandise ; but this definition does not seem to 
be adequate 5 for an inscription of Mysore mentions 
ndlkusamaya sunka or dues from four castes, f Accord- 
ing to the Atthavam Tantrum the government used to 
appoint over certain castes a kula-pedda or caste elder 
from among their members for the purpose of regulat- 
ing caste rules and deciding caste disputes. The kula- 
pedda had the right of imposing fines on offenders ; and 
the money collected from them went into his pockets. 
Moreover, he had the privilege of receiving nagari- 
tambula or the tdmbula due to the state on the occasions 
of marriages, and festivals. Any person who attempted 

# LR* 6 p. 324. (The RayarVdha of the time of Vixa NaxasSmha) 

t jgaiv.Hg.3M6. 
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to exercise the rights of the kula-pedda without the per- 
mission of the government was severely dealt with. 
Therefore, the office of kula-pedda brought to the 
holder of it a good deal of money. He was required 
to pay a tax to the government, for being permitted to 
hold the office. * The mlhusamaya-sunha, mentioned in 
the inscription refers to the tax payable to the govern- 
ment by the elders of four castes. 

In another inscription dated A.D. 1506, sunka, 
dleya-sntika, hedage-motia-sunka (sthavara-sunha) are 
mentioned, f Here sunka is taken to mean customs 
dues ; hedage motta-sunka is said to be tax on large 
baskets of eggs ; and dleya-sunka is translated as dues 
on sugar-cane mills. Sthavara-sunha certainly refers to 
a class of sunkas in which hedage motta-sunka and aleya- 
sunlca are at least included. And what is sthavara- 
sunha ? Sthdvara means ‘ fixed, stationary, immov- 
able, as applied to property. ’ J Sunka means a tax. 
Therefore, the word sthavara-sunlca means a tax upon 
immovable property. Another inscription dated 1529 
A.D. alludes to mandi-sunka or the duty upon shops. § 
“ In towns and villages,” declares the Atthavana Tantrum 
“ those who have a shop should pay tax to the govern- 
ment/’ Kabbina-sunka or the tax upon sugar-cane is 
referred to in a grant of A.D. 1528. H An inscription of 
A.D. 1500 includes the taxes called jatre, sante, adatere , 
and maggadere in sthala-sunkas ** In another inscription 
of A.D. 1561 it is stated that the grama-katna, and the taxes 
on oil mongers and Up paras are included in the sunka 
payable to the nayahara holder of Gina Vennturla. ff 


* MMss. 15-6-8. 

t H. H. Wilson : Glossary p. 490. 
u MMss. 15-6-8. 

** EC. v. Ft.i.Ag.7. 


t EC. ill. i. Ml. 95. 
§ EC. xii. Gb. 32. 

|| EC. xi. Dg. 106. 
ft LR. 15 p. 135. 
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One of the most important of the sunkas was the madu- 
veya-sunka or the pendli-sunka or the marriage tax. * 
The most interesting record, however 1 , comes from the 
village of Cadipirela dated 1542 A.D. t Three sunharis 
or sunkam officers of the Gandikota slma made a grant 
of taxes due to them to the God of the place in the 
following terms : 

“ We, three have granted the following items pertaining 
to our sunha in Cadipirela included within onr sunka-thdnya in 
the Gandikota slma : (1) grdma-katnam, (2) magga-sthdvaras , 
(3) knmati siddhdyam,, (4) pinja siddhdyam, (5) golla siddhdyam, 
(6) uppara siddhdyam, (7) vjigs siddhdyam. 

From what is said above, it is evident that the 
word sunha cannot be translated as 1 tolls’ ; for it refers 
to several taxes which can never be brought under 
customs duties. In the inscriptions of the 16th century 
the term sunha appears to have been employed in two 
different senses. (1) Sunha was used to denote taxes 
in general (excluding, of course, dhmyadaya). (2) It 
was also employed in a restricted sense to denote tolls 
and customs. Unless this distinction is kept in mind, a 
clear understanding of the system of taxation which 
obtained in the Vijayanagara empire is not possible. 

Section 3 : Classification of Taxes : — The taxes 
coming under the head sumrmdaya may be roughly 
divided into ten classes : 

(1) Agricultural (6) Professional 

(2) Pasture and Forest (7) Social and Communal 

(3) Industrial (8) Property 

(4) Commercial (9) Religious 

(5) Military and Police (10) Mdnya-grdma 

* EC. xii. Ck 5 ; MMss. 15-3-32 (Raaiesvaram). 
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(2) The Agricultural Taxes . — The distinction bet- 
ween the nlraramba and the hadaramha lands has 
already been noticed. Although the gardens where 
sugar-cane, plantain, and betel grew were included in the 
mraramba, owing to the perishable nature of their pro- 
duce, taxes upon them were not received in kind but in 
cash. The rates at which the garden produce was 
assessed is sometimes given ; but it is not possible to 
understand the principle employed by the government 
in assessing it. Moreover, only a few instances of this 
kind have survived, and no inference can reasonably 
be drawn from them. 

(3) The Pasture and the Forest : — Though the waste 

lands and jungles were useless for agricultural pur- 
poses, yet they yielded considerable revenue to the 
state. The staple industry of the country being agri- 
culture, the maintenance of large numbers of cattle 
became a necessity. Again, the Kurubas and other 
pastoral communities reared large flocks of goats and 
sheep on which they depended for their livelihood. The 
pastures required for grazing cattle were owned by the 
government who let them to the cattle-breeders on rent. 
The rent paid by them was known as pitllari or hullu- 
hanni. * The Mater e f or the goat tax which is so 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions of the time 
must be assigned to this class. Moreover, the wood- 
cutter who cut wood in the forests for the purpose of 
selling it in towns and villages had also to pay a tax, 
which was called Jconda-gutta or the hill rent. $ These 
taxes were not directly collected by the state ; but the 
right of collecting them was sold in auction to contrac- 
tors or tax-farmers. _ 

* IX 13 (MarkSpuram) No. 5. f EC, iv. Gu. 2, 73, 

t M&fss. 15-6-8. , ' / ' ' ■ 
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(3) The Industrial Taxes : — Magga , * kumbara- 
terege, f hahbina or aleya-sunka, J gamtere , § pinjani- 
garu , uppinapale, || and iclige-sunka ** are some of the 
important industrial taxes that are mentioned in the 
inscriptions. Peclda-holimi or hemmala may be added 
to this list. 

Ma aaadere or maaaari was a tax imposed upon th e 
weavers. As weaving was on e of the wide-spread 
industries of th e country, maggadere or maggari must 
have brou ght a large sum of money into th e imperial 
exchequer. There was not a single village in the 
whole empire, which did not possess a few looms. As 
cloth was not one of the staple exports, most of the 
cloth manufactured in the empire was sold in the home 
market itself. 

Some information is available regarding the rate 
of tax imposed upon looms in certain localities. It is 
said in an inscription dated A.D. 1586-37, that the 
weavers at Anantapur should pay y 2 ga per loom. ft 
The same rate obtained also at Alavakonda A 
Kotakonda grant of 1523 A.D. records a royal com- 
mand that a tax of varaha should be collected from 
each loom. §§ But the information is not sufficient to 
formulate a general theory concerning the government 
policy in taxing the textile industries. The Atthamm 
Tantram , however, makes a few interesting observa- 
tions in this connection. 

“ The tax paid by the weavers to the government every year 
varies with the caste of the weaver, his tnunastbu, the fineness of 

* JSC. ix. Cp. 165. t Md iv. Gu. 2 ; iii. i. Ml. 95. 

X Hid xi. Dg- 106 ; iii. i. ML 95. § ibid xi. Mk. 1. 

% ibid xi. Mk. I, || ibid v. On. 174. 

LR . 17 (Poli) p. 19 ; ibid 3 (Andiraju-kStfffni) p. 426. 
ff ibid 15 p. 100. %% ibid 6 p„ 328. §§ ibid 41 pp, 22-23* 
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the texture and the kind of cloth, produced by him, If the cloth 
be sold in the place of production, the weaver need not pay any 
excise duty. On the other hand, if it be sold in an outside 
market, he should not only pay the excise duty but also an annual 
paditaram or perquisite to the surikam collectors.” * 

The tax called pinjanigaru or pwja-siddhayam f 
must be considered in this context. Pinja or pinjara 
is the bow used in carding’ or combing cotton, Pinjani- 
garu should have been a tax imposed upon the carders 
and the combers of cotton. No information is available 
at present about this tax. 

Kumbaraterege was a tax paid by the potters. The 
potters, according to the Atthavana Tantram were requir- 
ed to pay this tax not for the manufacture of pottery, 
but for selling the manufactured pots in the market 
place. The tax which the potters paid for making pots 
was known as cakra-kanika or wheel’s present. $ Gaga, 
ganakadivaru § or ganugari was a tax paid by the oil 
mongers. 11 The oil mongers ” declares the Atthavana 
Tantram “ have to pay to the government every year a 
tax called ganiga-gutta on their mills. The government 
give them a tree or a stone for making the mill, 
and a piece of land to erect it on. Moreover’, they 
prohibit all but payers of the tax from pressing 
oil on pain of severe punishment.’’ || The aleya-sunka 
appears to be a similar tax paid by the manufacturers of 
jaggery, who had to press sugar-cane in mills similar to 
those used by the oil mongers. Uppimpale, also called 
uppara-siddhaya, ** was a tax imposed upon the manu- 
facturers of salt. One would expect that the salt tax 
was collected only from coastal regions. But, from 

* MMts. IS- 6-8. f LK. 3 (Cadipirela) p. 426 . % MMu. 16-6-8. 

§ EC. ni. Mk. 1. U ZS. 13 p. 217. || MMts. 16-6-8. 

** LiU 3 p. 426. 

f 904 1 
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the frequent references to the concessions granted by 
the emperor to the salt manufacturers in the interior, * 
it appears that the salt tax was also collected from 
inland districts. It is said in the Atthavana Tantrum that 
the salt tax was collected from those who brought 
saline earth from public lands, and manufactured salt 
therefrom, f The tax called idiga or idula-sunkam is 
occasionally mentioned in the inscriptions. It appears 
to have been a tax levied upon toddy drawers. No 
further information of this tax can be had at present. 
Lastly, the tax paid by the manufacturers of iron must 
be noticed. It was known as jaedda Jcolimi or hommal. $ 
The iron manufacturers had to pay the tax for three 
reasons : (1) They collected fine black sand out of 

which the metal was extracted from the beds of stream- 
lets where it lay deposited. (2) They made use of 
charcoal obtained from the government forests for 
smelting purposes. (3) They sold the manufactured 
metal in the markets of the empire. § Iron was also 
manufactured from stones containing the ore. Proba- 
bly the manufacturers of this kind of iron were also 
similarly taxed. 

No information is available at present about 
other industries ; but it is obvious that the Vijayanagara 
government levied taxes upon all the industries of the 
country. 

(4) Commercial Taxes : — Inscriptions frequently 
refer to a tax called mulavisa paid by the merchants to 
the government, or some nay aka, or institution to 
whom the government might alienate a town, market- 
place, or village. Though the nature of this tax is no- 
where described, it is not difficult to comprehend its 


* EC, xi, Mk. 8, 9. 
% EC, iv, Gu. 67. 


f MMu. 16-6-8. 
§ MMm. 16*6-8. 
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meaning. The term mulavlsa is made up of two words 
‘inula’ and ‘visa,’ which mean ‘capital 7 , and ‘a sixteenth’ 
respectively. The merchants were probably required 
to pay a tax equivalent to one sixteenth of their capital 
to the government. The tax was not collected in a lump 
sum, but as small duties on the commodities sold in the 
market. * When the government or the holder of the 
village or the market-place desired to grant the tax as 
a gift to some temple or other religious institution, it 
was considered necessary to secure the consent of the 
merchants concerned.! 

The tax known as sunka should be considered 
next. As noticed already, the word was used in two 
senses. Here, it must be understood in its restricted 
sense meaning a toll or an excise duty. Sunka may at 
first be divided into two classes from the standpoint of 
the sale of the commodities, herjjunka £ and kirukula. 
“ The customs duties or sunka," says Rice “ are spoken 
of as the perjjunka or herjjunka, those on wholesale 
articles in bulk. ’’ 1 Kirukula ’ is said to be the toll 

collected on ‘ miscellaneous petty retail articles/ § 
In an inscription dated A.D. 1552, ‘ profit arising from 
the sale of retail articles ’ is mentioned, And this, 
perhaps, corresponds to the kirukula mentioned by 
Rice. 

Next, the taxes known as sthala-sunka and cara- 
sunka must be noticed. The sunkas or the excise 
duties are divided in the Jtthavam Tantram into three 
classes : sthaladayam, caradayam, and mamuladayam. 

* MMst. 15-3-6. (Smailam) pp. 37-40. 
t MJSR. 681 of 1932. 
t EC. v. Pt. i. Cn. 259. 

§ Rice : Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions p. 175. 
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The first two are the same as the sthala-sunka and the 
cara-sunka ; but the third, the mamuladayam, is not met 
with in the inscriptions. The Atthavaaa Tantrum des- 
cribes the three kinds of sunkas briefly : 

(a) Sthaladayam or Sthala-sunka : “ The sunka 
collected on commodities that are imported from 
abroad to any given place is known as the sthala- 
dayam .” * The rates of dites collected as sthaladayam 
are described in an inscription of A. D. 1530. f The 
articles that came to the town of B ukkapattanam had to 
pay duties as shown hereunder : 


No. * 

Article 

Unit taxed 

Tax 

1 . 

Pepper 

Per periled 

Buka 2 

2. 

Jaggery 

>? 

„ 2 

3 . 

Anumulu 

>9 

„ 2 

4. 

Golam 

9? 

„ 1 

5. 

Areca-nuis 

99 

„ 2 

6. 

Kdyalu 

99 

» 2 

7. 

Silks 

Per bale 

> ’ £ 

8. 

Vegetables 

Per basket ■ . 

a handful 


Peta or peta-sunlcam J appears to be identical with the 
sthaladayam or sthala-sunkam. Peti or peta is described 
as ‘ a town attached to, but distinct from, a fort/ 
* where shops are assembled/ It is ‘ a trading or 
manufacturing town/ § As sunka means the duty 
collected upon the articles sold in a place, peta-sunka 
must be interpreted as the duty collected on the 

* MMss. 15-6-8. f LR. 37p.ll6. . K/Tg 

t LR. I (Aadiraju-kotfuru) pp. 9-10. § H. H. WiUo*: Glossary p. 415. 
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articles sold in the shops of ih&peta. The peta-mantraya 
alluded to in a grant of Markapur may be another 
name for peta-sunka. * Details regarding the peta- 
sunka are available in some of the inscriptions. f The 
most interesting record which gives a very good idea of 
peta-sunkas comes from Kondavldu. $ According to 
this record, the articles that were sold in the market 
towns of the province of Kondavldu were taxed as 
shown below. 


No. 

Article 

Unit Taxed 

Rate 

1 

Great millet 

Per bag 

\ paikam 

2 

Millet 

99 

99 

3 

Salt 

99 

99 

4 

Mangoes 

99 

n 

5 

Myrobalan 

99 

n 

6 

Fruits 

99 

99 ■' 

7 

Brinjals 

99 

99 

8 

Clearing nuts 

99 

99 

9 

Mavine (a fragrant root) 

99 

r ■ ■ ; ■' 

1 99 

10 

Green gram 

99 

1 paikam 

11 

Black gram 


99 . 

12 

Bengal gram 

99 

If 

13 

Horse gram 

99 

. 99 : 

14 

Bed gram 

99 

. 99 

15 

Wheat 

99 . . 



* LR. 13 (Markapur) No. 7. 

't LR* 16 (GadivSmula) pp. 4-70-71 ; LR, 20 (Sammattir) pp. 292-3 ; LR, 36 
(Bollavaram) pp. 430-31 ; LR. 57 (Pedakakandi) p. 197; LR, 1. (Andiraju- 
Ko^Srn) pp, 9-10* - 

J Gumbrahma Sanaa : History of Kondmndu p, 93. 
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No. 

Article 

Unit Taxed 

Rate 

16 

Sesamum seeds 

Per bag 

1 paikam 

17 

Oil seeds 

n 

n 

18 

Black pulse 

99 

n 

19 

Anumulu 

n 

n 

20 

Cotton 

n . 

*• ' 

21 

Tamarind 

n 

n 

22 

Call nuts 

19 

n 

23 

Myrobalan seeds 

n 

n 

24 

Yam 

n 

n 

25 

Gama 

11 

99 

26 

Kanda 

n 

11 

27 

Onions 

99 

1 damma 

28 

Turmeric 

If 

11 

29 

Dammer 

19 

n 

30 

Cumin 

19 

n 

31 

Fenugreek 

99 

n 

32 

Mustard 

11 

ii 

33 

New gunny bags 

Per Malaga 

99 

34 

Green ginger 

Per bag 

If 

35 

Lime fruits 

11 

i 

If 

36 

Oocoaauts 

91 

! ' ' 

19 

37 

Jaggery 

91 

2 dammas 

38 

Cleaned cotton 

19 

11 

39 

Ghee 

19 

11 

40 

Castor oil 

91 

n 

41 

Sangadi nuts 

11 

if 

42 

Dry ginger 

n 

99 
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No. 

Article 

Unit. Taxed 

Rate 

43 

Iron ... ' ... 

Per bag 

2 dammas 

44 

Steel ... 

it 

99 

45 

Chisels 


99 

46 

Sugar 

?» 

4 dammas 

47 

Areca-nuts 


n 

48 

Cotton thread 

99 

99 

49 

Betel leaves 

6C 

99 

50 

Long pepper 

99 

6 dammas 

51 

Pepper 

99 

9* 

52 

Sandal . ... ... 

99 

99 

53 

Cloves 

99 1 

99 

54 

'Nutmeg 

99 

99 

55 

Mace 

99 

99 

56 

Lead 

99 

99 

57 

fin 

99 

99 

58 

Copper 

99 

99 

59 

Sarees 

Double bul- 
lock load 

1 tsavela 


Although, such elaborate lists of articles are not 
available for the other parts of the empire, there are 
distinct indications in the inscriptions which show that 
all or most of the articles mentioned above were taxed. * 

* EG. iii. Ml. 95 <A.D. 1506 ) refers to taxes on horse-gram and Bengal-gram ; 
EC* iii # i. Nj. 118 (A«D. 1491) refers to the duty on cotton; EC. v, 5. Cn. 174 (A.D. 
1500) mentions dues on horse-gram, ragi t oil, ghee, and salt ; LR. IS (Markapur 
No, 7) mentions the mantraya on betel; LR. 37 p. 116 (A.D. 1560 ) describes dues 
on pepper, jaggery, anumulu , colam, areca-nuts, shawls and vegetables* A record 
from Srisailam dated A, D. 1516 {MEM. 18 of 1915 ) describes the tolls collected 
on the kflvadt’s, pack horses, bullocks, asses and head 'loads. According to 
Nanis, everything including * even men and women * that passed through the 
gates of Vij ay an agar a was taxed. {EE. p. 364 ). Evidently what was obtaining 
in the cities, towns, and f&tUs of the empire was only a copy of the tariff system 
adopted in the metropolis* 
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Sante : — The duty known as smile * may he des- 
cribed as a variety of the peta-sunka. Santa or sante 
is a place where people gather at regular intervals, 
usually of a week, for the purpose of selling and 
purchasing goods. The Santa must be technically 
regarded as a temporary peta. Therefore, the sante 
which seems to be a tax or duty levied on articles sold 
in a santa, may be considered as a species of peta- 
sunka. 

As the santas or fairs brought an appreciable 
sum of money into the treasury, the government 
encouraged the formation and the continuance of the 
santas all over the empire. In order to attract the stall- 
keepers to a particular locality, the government would 
allow the articles to be sold for sometime free of duty. 
Annaji Ayya, Timmarasa’s pdrupatyagara in the 
Gandikota slma created a santa at Calamardhiganda- 
pattanam in A.D. 1525, and made the following arrange- 
ment. “ On the articles that are brought for sale 
at the santa held on every Tuesday, no tax will be 
collected for the first six months ; and in the next six 

months ” f There must have been several santas 

in every province of the empire ; and the local officers 
of the government must have received special instruc- 
tions from the imperial secretariat to foster their 
growth. 

(ii) Cara-sunka or Margaddya : — “ The sunka 
collected on articles in transit is termed margaddya $ 
A few instances of the margaddya are described in the 
Local Records. In the Magava Sadhaka or patta 
granted to Peda Cinnama Nayadu of Rollamadugu the 
following rates of cara-sunka are recorded. § 

* EC. v. Pt. i. Ag. 7. f LR. 15 pp. 82-84. 

% MMss. 15-6-8. § LR. 44 p. 148. 
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1 

■ Rasavargas 

Per perika 

\ ruka 

2 

Davasa 

'9* 

i 

4 

3 

Bullocks 

One rope 

i „ 

4 I 

Cotton 

Per bale ' 

i 

x 


A similar list of rates is also recorded in the nirujpa 
which Aliya Ramaraja granted to Namalaneni Kumara 
Peda Bucci Nayadn in A. D. 1526-27. * Ramaraja 
permitted Bucci Nayadu to collect rusum on articles 
passing on the High Road to Tirupati through the 
passes of Suryakumara, Cerikatta, and Dongalasani. 


i 

Areca-nuts 

Per perika 

| ruka 

2 

Rasavargas 

j? 

1 i 

3 

Cloth ... j 

Per bale . 

3. 

8 ' . . *» 

4 

l Tirupati pilgrims : on 

horseback ... 

Per head 

4 nebs 

5 

Tirupati pilgrims: on foot 

>5 

1 mb 


The ubhayamarga-smka f which is often men- 
tioned in inscriptions is identical with caro-sunka or 
margadaya ; for, it is the duty collected (on articles) on 
both the roads i.e., the duty collected on the articles 
passing along the road in both the directions. 

(iii) The Mdmulddaya : — 11 The duty collected on 
the articles that are to be exported is called mdtnuld- 
daya.” $ An epigraph dated A.D. 1546 refers to the 
sunka with the mula-vtsa due to the government on 
several kinds of grain ; on rasavargas such as ghee, 
sugar, and jaggery, and on perfumes like sandal, musk, 

* LM. 18 p. 407* . f JSC. iii. Nj. 118; LR, 18 (GundSr) pp, 478-9. 

% MMss* 15-6-8. 
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camphor, and pilli - roots which were exported from 
Udayagiri and other raj yets*. The horamru f which is 
sometimes met with in the records of the Oanarese 
districts appears to be identical with the mamulddaya, 

A duty called ubaya-iuga-sunlca is mentioned in 
an epigraph of Cintakommiidinne. $ The word when 
literally interpreted means ‘ sunka on both the 
weights.’ What these weights were it is not possible 
to determine at present. Another sunka that should 
be noticed is malige or maucli-sunka, § The shop- 
keepers in towns and villages had to pay this tax to the 
government for being permitted to keep their shops 
in the bazaar. ^1 

It is evident from what is said above that the 
economic life of the people was completely surrounded 
by a bewildering multiplicity of tariff walls. In these 
circumstances, how trade could have flourished at all 
is a wonder. The inscriptions do not enable us to 
ascertain whether a uniform scale of customs duties 
was enforced in all the markets of the empire. Such at 
any rate was not the case, if a statement in the 
Atthavapa Tantrum is to be taken as true. 

“ No uniformity is possible in the scale of excise duties. The 
tax farmers who are eager to obtain whatever profit they can 
secure from their districts, secretly repair to the merchants, and 
enter into an agreement with them by offering to levy only an 
a44aga, when they have to pay a ruka in a neighbouring district. 
Consequently, it is not possible to make any general statement 
about the excise duties. If in one province 10 get (of duty) are 
collected on every 100 ga worth of goods sold, only 2 ga are 

* LR. 42 (Udayagiri) No. 23. t EC. iii. Pi. i. Ml, 96. 

t LR. 14 pp. 393-94. § LR. 1. pp. 10-13 ; EC. iv. Ck. 37. 

H Mite**, is-6-8. ' : : 
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demanded in a neighbouring district. Therefore, the excise duties 
are different in different places. 1 ’ * 

(5) Military and Police Taxes : — Durga-nivarlana or 
Durga-damiayi-nivarkma is a tax which is prominently 
mentioned in the inscriptions of the Ceded Districts, f 
It means a tax paid to the commandant of a fort. 
That the Vijayanagara empire was organized on a mili- 
tary basis has already been noticed. Each province 
was so constituted that all the villages within its 
jurisdiction should be capable of being easily defended 
from a fort which also served as the provincial capital. 
The commandant of a fort received vartana or fee 
from the villagers, probably in return for the protection 
which he was expected to give. The vartana was pay- 
able to the dannayi every year by the ryots, i The 
amount of the vartana varied from village to village. 
Whereas Alavakonda paid 10 ga every year, § Etur 
Midutur, Sarungapalle, and Gangavaratn all of which 
belonged to a temple at Puspagiri paid collectively a 
sum of 60 ga. 1- Whether the damayi-nivartana was paid 
personally to the commandant or to the tax collectors, 
cannot now be known. It is likely that the nivartana 
represents the salary due to him as the commandant ; 
but of this no information is available. 

» MMss. 15-6-8. 

Kadapangahi (MMss. 15-3-6 or), malige. (EC. iv. Ch. 37) mandi-sunka { EC , 
xii. Gb. 32) ; angadi- kadi vara , (EC. Xu Mk. 1) ; angadi* dddhayam (LR. 6 p. 324) ; 
hdmati-siddhayam (LR. 4 p. 426) are the names of taxes that occur in the 
inscriptions. Are they different names of the same tax ? Or, are they names of 
different taxes ? If they mean the same thing, as they very probably do, they 
must be classed under angadi- siddhdy as. The real nature of these, as well as 
several other taxes, current in Vijayanagara times can be ascertained only by 
future investigation, 

t LR. 16 (Yajpgunpa) p. 460; LR. 37 (Gina Venutuxla) pp. 33-4 ; LR t 40 
Yajrragugidiime) p. 220 ; ibid (Sirivo}]a) pp, 217-8, 

l MM**. 16-3-6 p. 401, § LR. 14 p. SSL 


% LR 13 p. 74, 
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One peculiarity about the dannayi-nitartana should 
be noted. It makes its appearance in the inscriptions 
only of the Ceded Districts. No trace of this tax is 
seen in the records of Tamil and Canarese dis- 
tricts. But an inscription of Nagar in the South 
Arcot district mentions a tax called damayakara-maga- 
mcii* The word magamai originally meant a voluntary 
contribution made generally by merchants to a temple ; 
but later it came to mean a contribution, voluntary or 
otherwise. Therefore, danndyakara-ma gamai may be 
taken to mean a contribution made for the maintenance 
of a dannaydka. Again, a tax called daimayakara- 
swamya is mentioned in some Mysore inscriptions, f 
‘ Swamya ’ means a portion. Therefore, dannayakara- 
stcamya may be taken to be an equivalent of danndya- 
kara-magamai and dammyaka-nivartana. It may be 
concluded from this that a military tax was collected 
from all the provinces for the maintenance of the com- 
mandants of the forts of the empire. 

Other military taxes called dalavili + and jgadai- 
kanikkai § are occasionally mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. They were probably collected for the mainte- 
nance of the army ; but the real nature of this tax can 
be determined only by future investigation. 

The kottai-magamai mentioned in some of the 
Tamil inscriptions may also be noticed in this 
connection.^ It was probably a tax collected for carry- 
ing on the necessary repairs in the forts, and keeping 
them in a defensible epnditiofi. - 

TalavdrikeW or kamlikatnam** and nddutalavdrike ff 
belong to the same class. Both of them were duties 

• MER. 1911 para 51. + MAR. 1920 para 79. % ibid. 

§ El. rvix. pp. 110-17. % MER. 1922 para 43. (| ibid 106 of 1918. 

** ibid 164 of 1913. ft EC. xi, Mk. 1. 
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levied on. behalf of the police. Talavarike or kavali- 
katnam was a tax which the villagers paid to the 
village talari as a remuneration for his services. The 
talari received from the villagers mera and mirasi. The 
talavarike seems to be an additional due collected by 
the villagers for the benefit of the talari. It is not 
known whether the talavarike, which was a cash pay- 
ment, was paid to the talari directly, or to the govern- 
ment. According to an inscription at Kotakonda, half 
of the income at the peta below the hill must be 
paid to the kavalgars of the place. * Probably the tala- 
varike was paid to the talaris or kavalgars directly. 
The nadu-talavarike was a tax levied on the ryots in 
the interests of the district police officer, the naclu- 
talavara. What has been said about talavarike is appli- 
cable to nadu-talavarike also. These two taxes were 
common to all parts of the empire. 

(6) Professional Taxes : — It is not an exaggeration 
to say that the government of Vijayanagara exacted 
taxes from the people following almost every profession. 
Most of the jati siddhayas come under this head.f 
Agasaru $ or cMala, madarike, § mcldige, and mangala 
siddhayas are the most typical, f Some of the jati 
siddhayas are described in the Atthavana Tantrum. 
One of them which is frequently mentioned in the 
inscriptions is the barber’s tax. In a record from 
Gandikota dated A.D. 1550, it is said that Nandyala 
Timmaraja, the governor of the place, laid down a rale 
that the barbers should pay a tax of one visa per day 
for plying their trade, jj The reason why the barbers 
had to pay a tax to the government is made clear by 

* LR. 41 pp. 22-23 (1523 A.D). f of. LR. 3 (Clsadipirela) p. 426. 

§ EC. iii. j. Ml. 95, 

| LR. 14. (Puspagiri) p. 475. 


t EC. xi. Mk. 1. 
n LR. 40 (Poli) pp. 239-40. 
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the inscriptions thus. According to an epigraph of 
G-undlakunta, barbers had to pay to the government 
taxes known as pannu, khaddayam, hauike, nagari-kataam, 
kdvali, anuveceam, siddhdyam, dommari-pannu, veiti , and 
vemu. * Two other taxes in addition to the above, the 
harenam and the rajaooli-pamw are mentioned in a record 
in the village of Poll near Kurnool. f The nature of 
most of these taxes is difficult to discover at present. 
They must have been paid by the other classes also. 

The agasaru or washermen paid tax to the govern- 
ment, because the revu, where they washed dirty linen 
and dried it, belonged to the state. $ This tax, therefore, 
must be regarded more as land rent than a profes- 
sional tax. The washermen had to pay a duty on cavudu 
and lime which they collected from the waste-land 
belonging to the state, Nandela Ahobala, the governor 
of Grandikota, abolished it about A. D. 1585. He also 
remitted certain unspecified taxes which the washermen 
had to pay. § 

The agasdlas or the goldsmiths were similarly taxed. 
They were professional shroffs and money changers. 
One of their duties was to “ shroff the money 
collected in the village in payment of revenue.” 
Hence, they had to pay the tax. The government im- 
posed a tax upon the executioners who invariably 
belonged to the mala caste. The reason why they 
paid the tax is this, it, was the duty of all the members 
of the community to hang and behead criminals. 
The public executioners discharged their duties on 
behalf of the community to which they belonged. 
Every mala householder paid one ruka to the 

* LR. 15 (Gun^lakunta) p. 133; 14 (PeniJlimajri) pp. 408-409. 

f LR. 40 pp. 239-40. % MMss. 15-6-8. § LR, 37 p. 8. 

1 MMss. 15-6-8. 
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executioner for performing this disagreeable work on 
his behalf. The executioner obtained a sum of money 
over which the government considered that they had a 
claim. Therefore, they exacted a tax called jdyari 
gutia from the executioners. The ruka which each 
mala householder paid to the executioners was called 
macldrike. * The Madiga also had to make their own 
contribution to the imperial exchequer, f According to 
the Jtthavaua Tantrum he had a greater dyam or income 
than the others. His dyds were horahallu, morabhalta, 
nijayam, koltamigulu and mdtakuli. Besides, as he 
supplied leather buckets and ropes for drawing water for 
the gardens, he would get grain from the ryots. As he 
had several sources of income, the tax which he paid to 
the government varied with the locality. He would 
offer several presents to the officials at the time of fixing 
the gutia or tax, so that they might assess his income 
favourably. When a madiga failed to pay the tax, the 
government would attach his amudani which they 
would subsequently sell in auction. Half the proceeds 
would be taken by the government, and the other half 
would be given to him. 

Boyi-sunkam is mentioned in an inscription of 
Kandlagudur dated 1544 A.D. $ Two views are possi- 
ble about the nature of this tax : (1) The boyi-sunkam 

seems to be a tax paid by members of the bdya or the 
hunter community dwelling in the forests which, of 
course, belonged to the state. A tax must have been 
imposed upon them as they lived upon forest products 
belonging to the government. (2) The men and 
women of the bdyi class were professional bearers of 
palanquins which were the common ^means of 

* MMss. 15-6-8; cf. EC. iv. Gu. 67. f MMu. 15-6-8. 
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conveyance of the aristocracy. “All the captains of the 
kingdom,” says Nnniz, “ make use of litters and palan- 
queens. These are like biers, and men carry them on 
their shoulders .There are always at the court where 
the King is twenty thousand litters and palanqueens.” * 
The presence of a large number of palanquins at the 
court is also mentioned in contemporary literature, f 

The women of the community were employed in 
the imperial zenana as bearers. “ Others are bearers 
(hois) who carry the King's wives on their shoulders, 
and the King also in the interior of the palace.” $ The 
demand for the services of the men and women of 
the community must have been very great. Their 
income could not but be considerable. It is not unlike- 
ly that the Atthavcmam must have imposed a tax upon 
them. 

A few words may be said about the tax imposed 
on the earnings of the Brahmans. § No particulars 
pertaining to it are available. The Brahmans earned 
money in several ways. Some made their living by 
officiating at religious functions. Others entered 
government service. A large number of them, well- 
versed in the Vedas and literature, obtained the patron- 
age of the emperor and his nobles from whom they 
obtained large sums of money. It is difficult to know 
whether this tax was collected from the Brahmans of all 
the three classes or only from some. Nor is it possi- 
ble to state whether it affected the Brahmans only of a 
particular locality, or all those that lived iu the empire. 

* FE, p. 389. V 
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The Sources p. 153. 
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Same of the Tamil epigraphs * mention a tax which 
the government servants and people connected with 
the administration paid to the state. The tax paid by 
judges, tax-collectors, and members of village bodies 
belongs to this class. It is not possible to determine at 
present the various facts connected with this tax. 

(7) Social and Communal Taxes : — 

(a) Social taxes : — 'The maduveya-sunka or penclli- 
sirnka is the most important of the social taxes. It 
played an important part in the social legislation of 
the Tuluva period. It is not easy to trace its origin. 
The earliest mention of it in the Tuluva period is found 
in an inscription of Saluva Tirnma at Tadpatri dated 
1507 A.D. f 

The marriage tax was imposed upon all the sub- 
jects of the emperor irrespective of caste or creed. 
The tax was payable by all classes of people at 
the time of the marriage. $ It affected all the 
people belonging to the eighteen castes, * astddasa- 
varna.’ Probably, marriages in which widows were 
brides were exempted from the payment of the 
marriage tax. 

Some of the inscriptions of the period mention the 
amount which the government exacted from the 
married couple. It was a sum of 3 rtikas, 1 ruka for the 
bride, and 2 rukas for the bridegroom, as stated by an 
epigraph of Cadipirela ; § but a different account is given 
in a copper-plate grant of 1546 A.D., according to 
which the pendli-vartana or the marriage fee which the 
members of karyagolla community had to pay amounted 

• MER. 59 of 1914. + SIL iv. No. 803. 
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to 101 madas per marriage. * Beside the marriage tax 
properly so-called, several other dues were also 
collected. People celebrating marriages had to pay a 
tax for the marriage pandal or shed, and another 
for taking' out the married couple in procession 
through the streets of the village, f Owing to the 
oppressive character of the taxes, several poor people, 
who could not pay them, remained unmarried until 
they became old, If the sense of universal relief felt 
by the people on the abolition of these dues be an 
indication of their unpopularity, it must be said that 
they were the most hateful taxes which the citizens of 
the empire were ever called upon to pay. The inscrip- 
tions invoke blessings upon those that abolished the 
marriage tax, and curses on those that might revive it. 
A few extracts are bound to be instructive in this 
context : 

“ Cennarasa of Krsnaraya Maharaya’s Atthavariam, who had 
given up the marriage tax,” says one, “ shall govern the empire of 
all kinds, having acquired the religious merit due to the gift of 
one thousand cows and one crore of virgins, the performance of 
one crore of horse-sacrifices and one crore of yajnas ; and he shall 
obtain eight sons and considerable wealth.” % 

“ He who takes the marriage fee,” says another, “ is 
(equivalent to one) who treats his mother as his wife.” § 

“Whichever of the Odde, Karana, and Telugu kings revokes 
this (edict abolishing marriage tax),” declares a thrid, “ he shall 
go along the path of the sinner who has slain the Brahman and 
the cow.” “The Turuka king shall suffer from the sin of having 
eaten the swine’s flesh.” f 

The first attempt to abolish this evil tax was made 
by the Orissan monarch, Purusottama Gajapati. H 

* LR. 15 (Sanjivipalle) pp. 213-14 ; LR. 41 pp. 53-3. + EC. ». Hk. 17. 
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The abolition of this tax in the Vijayanagara empire, 
however, was due to the initiative taken by Timmarasa, 
while he was holding the office of prime minister under 
Vlra Narasimha. * He gave up the marriage tax in 
Gutti rajya, which was his cmara-magmi , in A.D. 1507. 
Although he was desirous that the reform should 
be introduced in every province of the empire, 
he did not find it possible to fulfil his desire until the 
accession of the great Kr§naraya to the throne of 
Vijayanagara. Timmarasa and two other officers vis. 
Adepa Nayadu, and Gaum Tatana made a joint 
representation to the Raya, and convinced him that the 
tax was a social evil, and therefore should be abolished. 
Their efforts were crowned with success ; for a few 
days later, a royal edict was published abolishing the 
tax in all the provinces of the empire that were then 
under the control of the emperor, f Copies of the edict 
were engraved on stones, and set up at important 
places in every province. The tax was not collected 
by the government once again until the end of the 
reign. It is true that an inscription of A.D. 1515 refers 
to the remission of the marriage tax by an officer of 
Krsnaraya ; $ but it comes from Jagalur in the 
Mysore State, a region which was subdued in A.D. 
1511-12 tie., after the publication of the marriage edict. 

The tax was apparently revived at least by the 
amaranayakas, if not by the government, during the 


reign of Acyuta. 

* S//. iv. No. 803. 

A grant of A.D. 1584 mentions 
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maduveya-kanike as one of the taxes which was granted 
to a certain Naravanayya together with a piece of 
land.* Another grant of A. D. 1589 mentions probably 
the remission of the marriage tax. f Similarly Baya- 
kara Ramappayya remitted the marriage tax of Budi- 
hala slme in A.D. 1585, $ and in the same year he also 
remitted it in the Xandikere slme. § * Hiriya Mallap- 

panna remitted all the marriage tax in Jajur slme ’ 
in A.D. 1540. Similar remissions are recorded in 
other places. The latest records of the kind are dated in 
A.D. 1562. |i It is interesting to note that all these 
documents record the remission of the tax not only by 
the emperor himself but by the amaranayakas as well 
as the S eiti-pa ttam-s ivamis , and the Ayyavali nanadesis. 

Although a few inscriptions of Sadasiva’s reign 
allude to the remission of the marriage tax, a copper- 
plate grant from Gandikota** seems to mark the rever- 
sal of the policy adopted by Timmarasa and Krsnadeva- 
raya. As the marriage tax was very heavy and oppres- 
sive, Sadasiva and his regent Ramaraja are said to have 
reduced it from 101 ma to 16 ma per marriage. They 
are also said to have granted a charter to a certain 
Navaboya, probably, to collect the tax from the karna- 
golla community of which he was a member. 

If*;- '' ; ^ i. ■ . * ' » * -* ' * 

(b) Communal Taxes : — Some of the communal 
taxes such as madarike, agasaru, and the tax upon bar- 
j bers have already been dealt with under the profession- 

' al taxes. The samayaterege or sunka has also been 

; touched upon while explaining the meaning of the term 

1 ‘ sunka but it needs further elucidation. 

1' » EC. ix. Cp. 155. 

f J ibid xii. Ck. 5. 

■ % ibid ad.. Hk. 62. 
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The term s amaya-sunka is thus explained in the 
Atthavana Tantram. 

u The government appoints a head over some of the low 
castes for the purpose of regulating caste rules and deciding caste 
disputes. When a dispute arises in a caste, the head of the 
casto holds an enquiry and imposes fines upon those who 
break the caste regulations. While enquiring into cases involving 
adultery by women, if he finds the accused person guilty, 
he sells her to some member of the caste, and paying a 
part of the sale money to the husband, pockets the balance. More- 
over on the occasions of marriages, and communal gatherings, the 
members of the caste should offer him a tumbula on behalf of the 
state which he is empowered to receive. If, for any reason, the 
government tambula were not offered, he would retire from the 
place, and none would preside over the function. Any one taking 
his Place, contrary to the established custom, is punished severely 
bv the government. Therefore, the members of these castes are 
obliged to satisfy the demand of the caste elder appointed by the 
government. In virtue of the monoply granted to him by the 
state he derives much income from the community. He is 

required to pay a portion of this income to the government as a 

tax, which is known as samayacara or samaya-sunfca. 

A charter conferring the office of a caste elder is 
preserved in the inscriptions. Venkata II appointed 
ope Peda Cennapa Reddi, the desai of Mayikolla- 
puram, as the head of the Jcapus following the samudra- 
kulacara. f According to this charter, the members 
0 f the community were thenceforward required to pay 
the dues such as tappu, kanike, taku, kappam, peadli, and 
n omulu through Cennapa Reddi. This charter is of 
considerable interest as it not only provides us with 
epigraphioal evidence to prove the existence of the 
samayacara , but specifies the various items of income 
for collecting which the emperor granted an exclusive 
right to Peda Cennapa Reddi. 


* MM**. 15-6-8. 
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The nalkusamaya-sunka * is identical with the 
samaya-sunka. The caudarige f mentioned in a Mysore 
inscription is not altogether different from it. 

(8) The Property Tax : — The most important tax of 
this kind is the mane or the house tax. % It is identical 
with the ‘ illari ’ of the Telugn epigraphs. § Besides the 
house-tax properly so called, taxes also were imposed 
upon verandahs f house-sites || and even on vasal 
or the courtyard of the house.** The nature of the 
house-tax is described in the Atthavana Tantram : 

(For the purpose of taxation) the people are divided into 
three classes, jirdyati, bdgay i r-ji rdyati, and Mmm-bam. The 
cultivators belong to the first class ; those that are not agricultur- 
ists, but who pay taxes indirectly, belong to the second; and those 
that do not come under these two classes, but lead a free life, 
belong to the third. The hdgayir-jirdyatiddrs or the people 
belonging to the second class, pay a tax upon their houses accord- 
ing to their station in life, ft 

The illari of Alavakonda during the time of Vlra 
Narasitnha is entered as a separate item in the Raya- 
rekha : 

The ten houses of the community of Cillara Rajayya 
Lingayya paid 10 ga. The thirty houses of the community of 
Pagadala Timmayya Appayya paid 15 ga. $$ 

The houses belonging to the community of Rajayya 
Lingayya paid at the rate of 1 ga per house ; whereas 
houses of Timmayya Appayya's community paid only 
l/£ ga per house. The difference in the tax paid on the 
two classes of "houses seems to bear out the statement of 

* EC. iv. Hg. 35-36. + JSC. iv. Gu. 31. 

% EC. iv. Ch. 30, Gu. 21 ; EC. iii. i. Nj. 118 ; EC. ix. Cp, 155. 

g LR. 13 p. 317; LR. 13 (MiirKpur) No. 8. H MER. 59, 361, 364 of 1914. 

|| ibid 203 of 1921. « ibid 335 of 1921. 
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the Atthamna Tantrum that people paid house tax accord- 
ing to their station in life. The Eayarekha of Alavakonda 
corroborates the evidence of the Atthavam Tantrum 
in another respect also. It divides the taxes into four 
classes : (1) land tax (2) siddhayas (3) mam-ham, and 

(4) imllti (houses). The last tax was collected from the 
members of only two castes, who correspond, in all pro- 
bability, to the bagayir-jirayatidan. This point, how- 
ever, should be further investigated in the light of the 
evidence furnished by the inscriptions. 

The owners of other kinds of property also had 
to pay taxes. The addatere or the tax on goats is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions. * The taxes upon cows, 
buffaloes, and bulls are referred to in an inscription of 
Mysore, f Another inscription from Cadipirela in the 
Cuddapah district describes the tax upon several domes- 
tic animals : J 

Cow rule a 
Horse | „ 

Camel £ „ 

It is very probable that taxes were levied on other 
forms of property also. 

(9) The Religious Tax: — The only religious tax 
with which the government had anything to do, seems 
to have been the tax colieetecl for the mahdrajapraydja - 
mas or the great royal festivals. The word mahdraja- 
iantu occurring in an epigraph in the temple of Raghu- 
nathaswami at Gandikota is only a variant of the above, 
meaning the same thing. § That this tax was due to 

• JSC. iv. Gu. 2, 21, 13 ; LR. 13 No. 8. : . : . 

f EC. iv. Gu. 73. 

} LR. 33 pp. 201-202. 

§ lr. is p. 127 . , (T y ■ ■ 'fA-A 
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the state is proved by the explicit statement of the 
inscription : “ We have declared the kasuvisalu, due to 
the state from the mahdrajapraydjanas, sarvamanya. ’’ * 
What was the purpose for which this tax was levied ? 
It appears to be closely connected with the worship of 
the grama- clevaia or the village deity. It is said in an 
inscription at Velpucerla that “ out of the customary 
dues collected from certain villages for the maharaja- 
praydjanas, after paying the maaihari and pamhakadu, 
the perquisites that accrued to the elders in the form of 
money, rice, betel, and nuts were granted to the goddess, 
Ankalaparamesvari of the place, for offering dhupa , 
deepa, and naiveclya, and for celebrating the festivals of 
parupu, and parivetci so that the merit might accrue to 
the Bay a and the chiefs governing the Sima.” f It is 
obvious that the fees collected for maharajaprayojanalu 
were utilised for paying the salaries of the maaihari 
and the pambalcadu, and the remainder was appropriat- 
ed by the elders who probably managed the affairs of 
the temple. In another grant of Tallamarpuram, it is 
stated that a certain Irugajangam, the son of Ramdeva- 
raya of Gandikota and Irugalingam (the priest) of the 
shrine at Gandikota, with all their juatis granted to the 
shrine of AnkaladevI erected by them at Talla- 
marpuram the 12 rulcas, which were collected from the 
villages of Tallamarpuram and Nangalur for the maha- 
rdjaprayojands. $ Nandela Timmayadeva Maharaja 
who was holding the Gandikota sima in amaram made 
a grant to the priests of Ankalasakti in 1556 A.D. 

“ The Icanilce, and kasuvisas that are due to us ”, says he, 
“according to the ancient custom from the maharaja-tantus in all 

• lr. 37 pp. i-6. r;; v A( b , : 

. t MMu. 15-3-6 p. 262. • A'-yAA ' 
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the villages of the Gandikota sima which our liege lord Sadasiva- 
deva Maharaja granted to ns, we have granted to Ankalaparames- 
varL Taking (the hdnike etc .,) yon should regularly conduct in 
all the villages the festivals of parupu and pdriveta according to 
the custom, without violating this dharma * 

China Timmaraju Kondayya granted in 1549 A. IX 
to Sr! Virabhadra of Jillella the money that was 
collected as Jcdnika and hatmm for the mahdrdjaprayd- 
janas in the village of JilleHa. f Nandela Ahoba- 
lesvararaju granted in 1543 A,D to Ankaiamma of 
Koilakuntla the rent and fees accruing from Ademala 
which were utilised for the maharaja praydjanas. $ 

The following points emerge from the foregoing 
epigraphical extracts : 

(1) The dues for the maharaja praydjanas were 
collected from the villages of the Gandikota and the 
Koilakuntla almas both in coin and kind, it seems 
to be essentially a local tax. 

(2) They were due to the crown, and the right of 
collecting them like that of the other taxes in the amara 
villages was delegated to the amarandyaJcas. 

(3) In all the cases excepting one, the dues were 
granted either by the amarandyaJcas or by private indi- 
viduals (to whom the amarandyaJcas might have granted 
them) to the Goddess Ankaiamma. 

(4) The dues were granted to this deity, at least 
in one case, so that the merit might accrue to the Raya 
and the chiefs governing the slma under him. 

The most important question, however, remains 
unanswered. What were the mahdrdjapraydjands for 

* LR. 15 (Gan#k5ta) p, 127. f LR. 36 (JillelJa) p. 468. 

t LR. 33 pp, 370-71. 
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which dues were collected? It is not possible to give 
any correct answer to this question. However, the 
following suggestion may be taken for what it is worth. 
According to an ancient Indian belief, a kingdom is 
liable to ber affected by evils the most important of 
which are famine and pestilential diseases. “ From 
these,” declares Kautiiya, “ shall the king protect his 
kingdom.” * The village deities are generally believed 
to cause famines and epidemics, if they are not kept in 
good humour by offerings. As the dues collected for 
the mahdrdjapraydjands were, in almost all cases, utilised 
to carry on the daily worship and conduct the festivals 
of Ankalamma, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
they were levied by the Raya to protect his dominions 
from the wrath of the village deities. As the protection 
of the empire was the primary duty of the emperor, the 
dues which he collected from his subjects to secure this 
end came to be known as the dues for mahdrdjaprayd- 
jands. 

(10) The Taxes on Mdnya-grdmas : — The most im- 
portant of the taxes which the holders of the mdnya 
lands had to pay were Jodi (sodi), icutnam, kantke, 
khadddyam and arasuperu. 

The word jodi means ‘ a favourable quit-rent on 
indm lands.’ f The Atthamm Tantram defines it as 
“ the money which the gaud and the sdnbhog pay to 
the government for their mdnyas. Closely allied to 
this is the manya-kdnihe which the holders of indm lauds 
like Brahmans and fakirs pay to the state.” J But the 
word jodi is used in the inscriptions to denote the quit- 
rent paid by the holders of all kinds of indm lands. 
Sodi ( jodi ) is said to be one of the taxes which was 

* JECautilya : ArthusaHm (Shama Sastri’s translation) p. 253. 

•f H. H. Wilson : Glossary p. JJ4JL. % MM$s* 15-6-8, 
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due to the state from the lands belonging to the temples 
in Solamandalam. * It is said, in a grant of 15 3 A.D., 
that jocli was paid by the holders of an agrahara. f 
Another tax which is synonymous with jodi is srotriyam. 
According to an inscription of old Siruvolja, srotriyas 
were collected from all the manya villages belonging to 
the gods and Brahmans, and other service inams. $ 
No information is available at present for determining 
the exact proportion of the income of the imm lands 
which the state claimed as jodi or srotriyam. 

In addition to the jodi or srotriyam the tax-free 
villages paid some other taxes also. These are kappa, 
katna, kduike, khaddaya, § (the four ks) which, however, 
were not peculiar to the inani lands. There is ample 
evidence to show that they were collected from other 
sources also. Kappa is one of those taxes which one 
usually meets with in the inscriptions. It is a different 
tax from the jodi or srotriyam ; for they are mentioned 
together as two different taxes due to the state from an 
agrahara. *fl Kappa is also said to be one of the clues 
which the kapus following the samudrakulacara had 
to pay. || It was collected from the barbers, washer- 
men etc. It appears to be the same tax as arasuperu 
mentioned in a grant of the Tamil country.** The 
tax known as katuam was also exacted from the agrahd- 
ras. ff The word katuam means a periodical present 
made to superiors by their subordinates. Probably the 
tax had its origin in the present made to a chief or 
king by his subjects, which, however, in coarse of time, 
was converted into a tax. It occurs in a slightly 

* MER. 214 of 1926 (151?). f EC. v. i. Hn. 3. t CR. 40 p. 216. 

§ MMss. 15-3-6 (GSbagu^am) ; EC. iv. Gu. 67 ; vi. Hn. 2. 

1 EC. v * i- Hn. 2. P ec. sii. Tm, 61. 
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different form, as grama-katnam* in several places, from 
which it is to be inferred that it was exacted from all 
the villages. Katuam was also paid by barbers and 
members of other lower classes, t Kagike is a similar 
tax. It means a present offered to a man of rank by a 
visitor. Kagike was collected not only from the villages 
but from communities such as the barbers and kapus. 
Kagike occurs as a member of such compound words 
as hurali-kadale-kagike , maduveya-kagike, dari§ena~kanike , 
and kavali-kmike, % in all of which it seems to mean 
a duty due to the state or some other body. It is not 
possible to state whether these have any connection 
with the simple word kagike. Lastly, the tax called 
khadddya must be mentioned. § It is translated by 
Rice in one place as a 4 fine/ Kittel, however, under- 
stands it to mean ‘force, compulsion/^ It is said to mean 
“ forcing people to pay the price set upon articles, 
exaction.” Nothing more about this tax can be known 
at present. 

Section 4: Psuedo-Taxes : — Psuedo taxes, as their 
name indicates, are not taxes properly so called. They 
are dues which certain classes of people, or people 
residing in certain localities, paid, not to the government, 
but to private individuals or institutions. They fall 
under two heads (a) the religious, and (b) non-religious. 

(a) The religious psuedo-taxes are: — 

( 1 ) Ganakdra or Gandcdra-lere. || 

* LR. 14 (Moyijlakalva) p. 426 ; LR. 3 (Cadipirek) p. 426. 

+ LR. 40 (Nilicinamepa) pp. 134-40, 

J EC. Hi. i. Ml. 95 ; EC. ix. Ma, 62; EC. v, i. On, 259; LR. 13 (Kattara- 
gan$la) p. 288. 

§ EC iii. i. Ml. 95. ' ; 

H Canarese English Dictionary p, 847. 
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( 2 ) Virammti-pannu. * * * § 

(3) Jiycir-turege. t 

(4) Kutaderege. % 

(5) Matha-isrege. § 

(6) Qudipanmi. 1 

(7) Tere-MniJce. || 

(S) Mire; ** 

These eight dues or taxes may be reduced to three 
classes viz., (i) Saiva (ii) Vaisnava (iii) Common. 

(i‘) Saiva : — The ganacara-tere was a tax paid to 
the jangama * or the Lingayat priests by the Saivas. It 
was known as viramusti-panmi in the Telugu dis- 
tricts. It was payable by all the Saivas including the 
Brahmans every' year. The gudipannu was paid by 
the gamcaris and the tambalas or arcahas of a Saiva 
shrine 'for what purpose it is not known, ff The jan- 
gamas and vlramustis were attached to some one or 
other of the Saiva math as. They regarded themselves 
as the disciples of the head of that matha to whom they 
paid a part of the dues collected by them from the 
faithful. The head of a matha, or on his behalf his 
karyalcarta, had the right of remitting the tax in favour 
of any Saivite temple. Thenceforward it was to be 

* LR. 15 (AyyalSru) pp. 353-4; (Gaijidamalla) p. 377 ; (Bedadur) p. 11; LR. 
2 (Macanar) p. 371; (Peda Cappalli) PP . 371 ; (Koppolu) pp. 419-20 ; LR. 3 

(Cadipirela) p. 427 ; LR- 15 (Potppadu) p, 118. 

t EC. iv. Gu. 67. X EC. vi. Gu. 67. 

§ EC. iii. i. Ml. 95. 1 LR. 15 (Ayyaluru) pp. 35344. 

|j EC. iv. Gu. 5, 6, 8. ** EC. v. Ag. 7. 

ft LR. 15 (AyyalSru) pp. 353-54. 
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paid to the temple and not to the Jangamas and the 
Viramustis. 

(ii) The jvyaratere was a tax paid by the Vaisna- 
vites to their guru or jiyar for maintaining his position 
in a becoming fashion. The kutatere must have 
been a contribution made by the laity for the mainte- 
nance of the Ramanuja-kutas which were the usual 
places of meeting of the Ramanujites. 

(in) The common taxes are those that might have 
been paid by both the Saivites and the Vaisnavites. 
Matha was an institution that was common to both. It 
was a tax which the followers of a matha paid for the 
purpose of maintaining the establishment of a matha. 
The tere-kanike was a due which was collected from 
certain localities. It amounted only to two hams for a 
village. The money thus collected was probably used 
to pay the labourers employed in dragging the temple 
car on the day of the car festival. The tere-kanike can- 
not be termed a sectarian tax, as both the Saiva and the 
Vaisnava shrines maintained cars of their own. Jatre 
was a non-sectarian tax. The worship of the village 
deity was common to all the Hindus to whichever sect 
they belonged. As jatre was a due raised by the 
villagers for celebrating the jatra or the periodical festi- 
val in honour of the village deity, it was payable by all 
the villagers whether they were $aivas or Vaisnavas. 

(b) The Non-religious Psuedo Taxes : — These are 
‘ wot in number : (i) the vipravinodi-pannu and (ii) the 
dommara-pamu. 

(i) The Vipravinodi-pannu : — The term vipra- 
vinodi means one who provides vindda or amusement 
to the Brahmans. The Vipravinddis are professional 
conjurers, who earn their livelihood by collecting 
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annual contributions of money and rice from the Brah- 
man households in the country. They narrate a story 
explaining the origin of the due. On one occasion, 
when there was a big religious disputation between the 
Brahmans and the Jains, the Vipravinodis helped the 
former to win a victory over the latter by employing 
some of their tricks. In consideration of this timely 
help, the Brahmans are said to have gratefully promis- 
ed to pay them a mrsasana or annual contribution. 
This is how the Vipravinodis explain the origin of their 
tax. Consistently with the legendary origin of the due, 
they only collect it from the Brahmans, and the other 
castes are free from it. The Vipravinodis appear to 
have been a very wide-spread community in the 16th 
century, for according to an epigraph, they were 
living in “ Vidyanagara, Bedadakota, Kataka and 
Dravida-desa.” * Therefore, the Brahmans inhabiting 
all these countries had to pay the vipravinddi contribu- 
tion every year. 

(ii) The Dommara-pannu : — The Dommaras are a 
tribe of professional acrobats who wander from place to 
place throughout the year. They earn their livelihood 
by performing wonderful feats, especially on the rope, 
in the streets of towns and villages. In the 16th cen- 
tury, it was obligatory on the part of every citizen to 
pay them some money or measure out some paddy in 
return for the entertainment. The Dommara acrobatic 
feats before the regent Ramaraja are described at some 
length in the Rdmarayanabahhire. f The Dommaras 
belonged to twenty four hulas % and they collected 
their perquisites not only from the ryots but from the 
Brahmans also. It is said that the dues which they 

* MER. 694 of 1917. f The BKarati %, p. 753. 

t ZR. 14 (Nosam) pp. 374-5, 
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collected from the cultivators of the Puspagiri agrahara 
amounted to 1 ? 000 mddas . * 

Section 5 : The Collection of Taxes : — How was the 
collection of revenue effected by the government ? 
The collection of dhanyaddya or the land tax should be 
considered first. The Atthavana Tantrum says : 

44 The ryots in the villages pay the taxes to the gaud and 
sdnbhog . The gaud has to see that the ryots cultivate the village 
land for the money fixed by the government. He collects and 
pays the tax in due time, and at jamdbandi would come to an 
agreement with the state on behalf of the ryots of Ms village 
regarding the rent to be paid the next year.” f 

Father Queyros gives a brief account of the 
method adopted by the government in collecting the 
land tax 

44 The manner which the Princes observe in renting land is 
the following. In J une their Ministers go about in the villages 
and oblige the peasants to rent the lands for a certain sum. They 
return at the time of the harvest, because without their presence 
the husbandmen cannot reap, and they ask whether they are 
willing to give a further moiety or third of what was settled 
according to the abundance of the crop ; if they agree, a writing is 
made, they give sureties, and when they have threshed [the corn], 
they usually find that the produce is not enough to pay the King ; if 
they refuse either to pay according to the contract or the increase 
they do not even then escape the rain, for the Ministers who are 
present at the reaping, threshing and measuring, all of which is 
done at the cost of the farmers, after letting him take his share, 
which does not exceed 25 to 30 per 100, compel the farmer to buy 
the King's share then and there at a price exceeding that current 
in the land , as for instance giving him at nine what is worth six ; 
and he has not the wherewithal to support himself and his family 
[and] becomes indebted again for the coming year. 1 ’ J 

* LR. 15 (B®<Jad3r) pp. 112-13. ' 

t MMss, 15-6-8. 

% The Conquest of Ceylon } i. p. 92. 
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Sir Thomas Munro agrees with Father Queyros. 
According to him the land tax was paid in kind in 
proportion of half of the produce, and this half was 
converted into money at a rate unfavourable to the 
cultivator.* A similar opinion is expressed by Wilks, f 
According to these writers the ryots were compelled to 
purchase the government’s share of the grain at a price 
fixed by the government themselves. The people who 
were responsible for the sale were the ministers or, 
more probably, the parupatyagars and other officers of 
the Atthamga Department. If Kittel’s interpretation of 
kadddya as ‘ forcing people to pay the price set upon 
articles ’ be correct, it must be admitted that there is 
a good deal of truth in the description given by Father 
Queyros and others. However, as their accounts are 
based on conditions obtaining in the Ndyak king- 
doms subsequent to the dismemberment of the empire, 
they need not be taken as accurate descriptions of 
methods current in the sixteenth century. Moreover, 
there is reason to believe that the government’s share 
of corn was not always sold to the ryots in the manner 
mentioned above ; for the government themselves 
required large quantities of corn for their own pur- 
poses. Besides the quantity required for the daily con- 
sumption of the huge palace establishment consisting 
of 12,000 women and other attendants, the feeding of 
numerous horses and elephants which the emperor and 
his amaranayakas maintained would have involved the 
expenditure of a large quantity of grain. Paes says : 

Of the grain, there is a great quantity, because, besides 
being used as food for men, it is also used for horses since 
there is no other kind of barley.’’ $ 

* The Gazetteer of Cuddafiah pp. 146-147. 
f History of Mysore pp. 169-70, 

% FEs p. 237. 
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Barbosa says : 

“ And daily (he) supplies (rations) as well for the horses and 
groom, which they fetch from the great kitchens kept up by the 
King to feed his elephants and horses. These are in many large 
houses where are many great copper cauldrons, and in these are 
many officials who look after the preparation of food, and others 
who prepare it. The food is rice boiled ■with chick-peas and 
other pulse.” * 

According to another writer, Krsnadevaraya towards 
the close of (his reign, ‘ kept up at his own cost an 
establishment of 100,000 horses and 4,000 elephants.’ f 
The number of horses is certainly exaggerated. Mak- 
ing allowance for exaggeration, the quantity of rice 
and other grain which was necessary to feed daily 
such a large number of beasts must have been enor- 
mous. It is extremely unlikely that the state would 
have sold away its share of grain completely, and pur- 
chased it again to feed the huge palace establishment, 
and the horses and elephants in the army. It is 
more reasonable to believe that the government had at 
least reserved a part of their share of grain which they 
stored up at convenient centres to be utilised accord- 
ing to their needs. This supposition is supported by a 
passage from the Atthaoana Tantrum in which the 
government are advised 1 to export their share of corn 
from provinces where it is plentiful to those suffering 
from scarcity so that they may sell it at a profit.’ if It i> 
evident from this, that the government did not always 
compel the ryots to purchase their grain ‘ at a price 
exceeding that current in the land. ’ Instead, they 
preferred, at least on occasions, to store up the grain to 
be spent as they deemed fit. 

A more popular method, however, was to farm the 
taxes. The Afthavana Tantram refers to the contractors 

» Barbosa i, pp. 210-11. f FE. p. 150. % MMss. 15-6-8. 
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who bought the right of collecting taxes from villages. 
They had direct dealings with the Atthavanam or the 
Revenue Department who fixed the rent on which they 
were prepared to let the villages. What was done by 
the government was imitated by the amarandyaJcas. 
This fact is revealed by an inscription at Vanipenta 
dated 1521 A.D., according to which that village was 
taken for gutta from Bukkaraju Timmaraju who evi- 
dently was the ndyaka holding the village under amara 
tenure.* 

The taxes coming under the head suvaraadaya 
were also let to the tax farmers, f In this connection, 
the definition of the term sunkam which is given in a 
former context should be remembered. The word 
was used in the 16th century in a loose manner, and 
several taxes which had no connection with tolls or 
excise duties were known by the name. The sunka 
should be broadly interpreted as a tax. 

The country was divided into a number of fiscal 
districts or sunka-\hdnyas, several of which are referred to 
in the inscriptions. $ The sunka-thdayas or sunka-kattes 
are generally considered as places where tolls were 
collected on goods in transit. That this view is not 
correct is proved by the grant which three sunharis 
belonging to the Cadipirela thdnya made to a temple : 

* Th© practice of farming the revenue is briefly alluded to by Nuniz. All 
the articles that were brought to the market of Vijayanagara had to pass through 
a single gate which was 4 rented out for 12000 pardaos each year, and no man 
can enter it without paying what the renters ask, country folk as well as 
strangers/ FE. p, 366. ' ' /a,,;;' /'-. y :yyy.;:yT 

+ LR. 18 (Vanipenta) p. 49. 

t MER. 223 of 1913 ; LR. 14 (Cintakommudinne) pp. 393-4 ; MER. 557 
of 1915 ; LR. 40 (Cippagiri) p. 384. 
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“ We three, grant (the following items) included in onr 
sunkas in the village of Cadipirela in the Garujihota slma belonging 
to onr thanya * ” : — 

1. grama-'katnam 5. pinj a-siddhdya 

2. magga-sthavaras 6. gollci-siddhdya 

?>. Jcdmaii-siddhdya 7. uppara-siddhdya 

4. gdnug a-siddhdya 8. idiga-siddhaya 

The eight taxes mentioned above, as well as the 
Jcatnam, sunkasthawralu , alluded to in an inscription at 
Koppolu f ? as having been collected by the sunkamvaru, 
do not come under tolls. It is obvious that sunkaris or 
sunkamvaru were not merely collectors of tolls but of 
several other kinds of taxes as well. The sunka- 
thanya, therefore, was not a place where tolls were 
collected, but a fiscal division of the empire. 

The sunkaris, sunkamvaru or sunkadavaru may 
at first appear to be the members of a government 
department. They were mere tax farmers, and there 
is no evidence to show that they had anything to do 
with the government service. Their interest in the 
sunka-thanyas was confined to the collection of as 
much money as they possibly could. 

The Jamabandi : — The word jamabandi is defined 
by Kittel as ‘ the general assessment of land etc., 
settlement of the assessments.’ $ Wilson gives a 
fuller definition of the term. 

It is said to mean “ settlement of the amount of revenue 
assessed upon an estate, a village or district, annual settlement of 

* LR . 3 p.426. 

f LR. 33 p. 313. 

% Canares* English Dtsiisnary p. 636, 
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revenue with cultivators or vyotwari settlement : an annual settle- 
ment modified according to the circumstances under which the 
revenue is paid whether by individuals or communities and whether 
to a zamindar or to the government.” It also means “ the annual 
tour of a revenue officer, village by village, for the settlement of 
assessment.” * 

There is no evidence in the inscriptions to show 
that jamabandi was known in Vijayanagara during the 
sixteenth century ; but the constant enquiries made by 
the emperor and his officials about the condition of the 
ryots, and the frequent remission of taxes registered in 
the lithic records indicate that there must have been 
something corresponding to the jamabandi. This belief 
is confirmed by an explicit statement of the Atthavana 
Tantram which refers to the jamabandi settlement several 
times. The gaud is said to make jamabandi settlement 
every year (with the government). Again the govern- 
ment are spoken of as preparing a consolidated list of 
all the bobs (items of revenue) for jamabandi. If it were 
not possible to collect all the dues of the year completely, 
the arrears were entered in next jamabandi accounts 
under the head of silusila-haki, which was collected with 
the taxes of the succeeding year, f 

Section 6 : Oppressive Taxation : — The government 
appears to have been very oppressive and tyrannical 
in its treatment of the peasants who tilled the soil. 
They were allowed, according to Nuniz, to retain only 
a tenth of the produce, the remaining being taken from 
them either by the government or the amaranayakas as 
their share. $ Commenting on this statement, Sewell 
observes: : 

“ Whether true or not, this statement, coming as it does from 
a totally external source, strongly supports the view often held 

* Qlonary p. 228. f MMss, 15-6-8. J PE, p, 379. 
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that the ryots of South India were grievously oppressed by the 
nobles when subject to the Hindu government. Other passages in 
both these chronicles (Paes and Nuniz), each of which was 
written quite independently of the other, confirm the assertion 
here made as to the mass of people being ground down and living 
in the greatest poverty and distress.” * * * § 

This view, although expressed in very strong 
terms, is corroborated by the inscriptions, literature, 
and the Local Records. A survey of the inscriptions 
of the period reveals the fact that the grasping hand of 
the tax-gatherer was, indeed, very active. It is stated 
in an inscription of 1512 A.D., that at Krottaceruvu, f 
taxes were collected from the demddya and hrahmadaya 
lands which were subsequently remitted by Krsna- 
devaraya. The ryots of a village in the neighbourhood 
of Sri Musnam were obliged to emigrate from their 
native village owing to excessive taxation. Sinnappa 
Nayaka, one of Krsnaraya’s officers, fixed favourable 
rates in 1513 A.D., and persuaded the ryots to return 
to their homes. $ 11 The sthdnikas of the temple of 

Perumal-Kariyavar went on a deputation to the king, to 
Vijayanagara, and complained of the injustice done by 
the authorities ( rajagaram ) stationed at Deviyakuricci 
village belonging to the temple. The chief amaram, 
Timmarasa, introduced them to the king, got their griev- 
ance redressed/’ § Instances of official oppression 
such as these were probably in the mind of the Raya, 
when he wrote that a monarch, who entertained in his 
service an official who would not prevent the emigration 
of the ruined cultivators expecting to profit himself by 
their departure, could not be contented even with 

• FB. p. 379, n. 2. 

t MER. 180 of 1913. 

% ibid 246 oi 1916. 

§ ibid 449 of 'MW'' 
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the sovereignty of the whole earth. * Krsnaraya was 
always ready to hear the miserable story of the 
■unfortunate ryots, and alleviate their sufferings as ar 
as possible. 

The condition of the farmers became distinctly 
worse during the reign of Acyuta. Owing to the civi 
war, the authority of the central government was con- 
siderably weakened, and the mnaranayahas and 
petty chiefs behaved very tyrannically to the ryots. 
A Kaifiyat runs : 

“While Acyutadevaraya was ruling at Vijayanagara, 
owing to the weakness of the central government, con- 
siderable disorder and insecurity prevailed in the country. 
The power of the pSlegars had so increased that they began to 
rnle as independent princes, each in his own principality. The 
period of anarchy and confusion lasted for six years, when Aliya 
Ramaraja overthrew the government, and installed Sadasiva on 

the throne.” T 

The behaviour of some of the provincial governors 
was no better. Bacamarasa, the governor of Kondavldu 
had attained such notoriety, that satirical writers made 
•him the object of their lampoons. One writer declares : 

“ The Turaka of Golkonda, eats cows ; but Bacamarasa 
consumes all the Brahmans of kondavldu. Which of the two is 
better, Turaka or Bacamarasa ? ” t 

sSSJy oc»o|=0$s3o£oo'5 n ’5&> 3 ^$<8 
SoS tfjSfe-RS v.t£$-T»8Ke>.iSjtf0l ; 

je» fr^ ' ’ Im. 4-: 232. 

+ LR. 6 p. 40. 

Fro&h& .©lSjSoSnSw 
W- ttS&tfKu iSs ^Ao<3o^£>7t»^cJSd 
SbJ5'g"^otW "Sotf” t 

Palakaluri Gopstna t Aj/pakamyam 3 : 230. 
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The story of misrule is confirmed by inscriptions. 

In front of the Hanuman’s shrine at Kavutalam in the 
Adoni taluk of the Bellary district, there stands a 
stone on which an important charter, which Salakaraju 
Cikka Tirumala granted to ryots of the Kavutala si me, 
is engraved. * The circumstances leading up to the 
grant of this charter are fully narrated in the Kaifiyat 
of Kavutalam 

“ Owing to the absence of orderly government the ryots of 
the Kavutala s line, having deserted their iiative villages, migrated 
in a body to the Manaveya slmo on the other side of the Tunga- 
bhadra. While Acyuta was ruling at Vijayanagara, his brother-in- 
law, Salakaraju Cikka Tirumala Maharaja, having visited 
Adavani, gave a fresh haul to all the gaudas of Kavutala, and 
made concessions to them for reclaiming cultivable land from the 
jungle which had grown up during the period of desertion. 
Although these concessions were published by means of a sdsana, 
the gaudas and Icullcarnis alone returned, but not the cultivators 
who had lost all their faith in the government. Therefore, Tirumala 
Maharaja had to open negotiations afresh. The ryots gathered 
near Hanuman’s shrine at Kavutala, where they came to an agree- 
ment with the government. They then returned to their old 
homes. The terms of the agreement were recorded on a stone 
slab which was set up at the place of meeting.” ? 

According to another inscription, the deoadaya and 
the brakmadaya lands, which had been tax-free since 
the time of Cikkavodeya, were £ assessed in com and 
coin owing to the disturbances ; ; $ but Bhandarada 
Ti mm a. made them once again tax-free in 1533 A.D. 
A similar grant dated 1538 A.D., records that one Hanu- 
meyadeva remitted to the temples of Perusamula the 
taxes in grain and coin. These taxes had been unjustly 
imposed by previous rulers on tax-free lands. § Bhoga- 
raju Timmayadeva granted a favourable haul to the 

* MMR. 492 of 1915. J-r'-U 0 :' [ '■ f A : t MMss. 19-3M; 

% MBR. 17 9 of 1913. § 680 of 1917. 
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Beddis and other people of Kadimetla to induce them 
to resettle in the village which ^they had formerly 
deserted.* An inscription in the Srlrangapattana slme 
describes the extortion of the local officials serving 
under the amaranayakas. 

'‘Whereas in the aforesaid agraharas, and villages in ^the 
Srlrangapattana slme granted to Ramabhatlayya as his magani, 
customs -which did not before exist have been levied from all by 
Kamappa Nayaka while he held the parupalya.’' t 

The sunkaravaru or the tax-gatherers exacted with- 
out the knowledge of the government katnam and sunka- 
sthdvaras from the villages of Koppolu and Tippaluru, 
although they had been exempted from the payment 
of these taxes by Krsnadevaraya. J Finally, Vira- 
jiyya, the temple priest of Nandyala ran away from his 
place, as he was not able to pay kdnike and kainam. 
Although he was brought back, he consented to resume 
his office only after the taxes had been remitted. § 

There is, therefore, ample evidence to show that 
during the reign of Acyuta, a good deal of extortion 
was practised by the amaranayakas and the officials. 
When the hand of the oppressor became very heavy 
and ruinous, the ryots, no longer able to put up with 
tyranny, either formed voluntary associations to resist 
his extortions, *ff or, more frequently, deserted their 
homes and farms and migrated to a neighbouring pro- 
vince where conditions governing life were less intoler- 
able, The government made constant attempts to 
induce such ryots to return to their farms by offering 
them liberal concessions. The ryots were not always 
inclined to return, as they had completely lost their 

* MER. 533 of 1915. + & c - *• Sr * 6 - 

J LR. 3 (Koppolu) pp. 418-19. § PP- 209 ' 10 ‘ 

H MER. 92 of 1918. 
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faith in the promises made by the representatives of 
the government. 

Matters did not improve very much after the 
accession of Sadasiva. Inscriptions coming from 
different parts of the empire narrate the same tale of 
extortion and emigration. 8 It is evident from this that 
what was a normal evil became greatly exaggerated 
during the administration of weak monarchs such as 
Acyuta, owing to the rapacity of amaranayakas and 
tax-gatherers whose nefarious activities the imperial 
government was not able to check. 

Section 7 : The Expenditure No satisfactory 
information is available about the way in which the em- 
peror spent his revenues. The Atthavuaa Tantrum de- 
clares, that the money collected according to the kidi- 
handi was deposited in the treasury, after deducting from 
it the expenditure incurred by the Revenue and the 
Military Departments.f It is difficult to test the accuracy 
of this statement, as the other sources give very meagre 
information on the subject. However, according to 
the Awuktamdlyada the income of the state should be 
divided into four parts, one to be spent on the palace 
establishment and charity ; two to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the army ; and the remaining part to be 
deposited in the treasury. % Does this division of the state 

* MER.S oiVm-, 62 of 1904; LR. 40 (Nilicmamejla) p. 137 ; LR. 54 
(Veil al a ) pp. 112-13. 

f MMss. 15-6-8. 
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income correspond to what was obtaining 1 at Vijaya- 
nagara during the first half of the sixteenth century ? 
Or, is it merely the restatement of an old theory which 
Krgnaraya found in some text book on dmulamti ? 
The fourfold division of the state’s revenue seems to 
be based on fact. Both Nuniz and Paes give some 
valuable information concerning the public expendi- 
ture. Nuniz says : 

44 They (the nobles) also pay to him (the king) every year, 
44 sixty lakhs of rents as royal dues. .....Of these sixty lakhs that 

the king has of revenue every year* he does not enjoy a larger 
sum than twenty-five lakhs, for the rest is spent on his horses 
and elephants and foot-soldiers and cavalry whose expenses 
he defrays.” * “The king always gives large sums in charity ; in 
the palace there are always two or three thousand Brahmans who 
are his priests, and to whom the king commands to give alms. 5, f 

** And now, I wish you to know ”, declares Paes, “ that the 
previous kings of this place for many years past held it a custom 
to maintain a treasury, which after the death of each is kept lock- 
ed and sealed in such a way that it cannot be seen by any one, 
nor opened, nor do the kings who succeed to the kingdom open 
them or know what is in them. They are not opened except 
when the kings have great need, and thus the kingdom has great 
supplies to meet its needs. This king (Krsnadevaraya) has made 
his treasury different from those of the previous kings, and he puts 
in it every year ten million pardaos without taking from them 
one par dm more than for the expenses of his house.” f 

The state revenue, therefore, was utilised in three 
different ways ; nearly two thirds of it was devoted to 
meet the expenses of the army ; of the remaining third, 
a part was spent on charities and the palace establish- 
ment, and the remainder was stored up in the treasury. 
A similar account is given in the Bayavacaka. At the 

* FJS. p. 373. , 

f ibid p 379 ; cf. Anandanidhi , . 

X ibid p. 282. 
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commencement of the reign, of Kxsnadevaraya, the 
gross income of the state was ga 10,8400000 

The devadaya, brahmadaya, and sarvamanya „ 8400000 

Balance 

The monthly expenditure on 24,00000 

horses was 

„ „ 1500 elephants 

,, „ 2,00000 foot-soldiers 

Total monthly expenditure ga 40,00000 

The annual military expenditure was ga 4,80,00000. 
Of the remaining ga 5,20,00000, a part was spent on the 
palace establishment and charities, the other being 
deposited in the treasury. * 

Although there appears to be no agreement among 
our authorities about the exact proportion of money 
spent on various items, they are unanimous, or very 
nearly so, concerning the items themselves. The state 
revenue was spent either on the army, or the palace 
establishment and charity, or stored up in the treasury. 
The military expenditure consumed nearly 50 per cent 
of the state income. As the Amuktamalyada and the 
Rdyavacaka almost agree about the proportion of military 
expenditure, the statement of the former, coming, as 
it does, from the pen of Kr§naraya himself, may be 
taken as correct. 

Section 8 1 The Ways of Increasing Revenue : — The 
author of the Atthavana Tantrum suggests six methods 
by means of which a government may increase the 
revenue of the state. | These six methods fall into two 
classes. The government may increase the income by 

1 * ASPP, ill. p* 329. 

. ■■ ' ■:■■ ■. ;:■■■ 

t MMtt. 15-6-8. 
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introducing (i) agricultural, and (ii) commercial improve- 
ments. As there is epigraphic and literary evidence to 
show that almost all these methods were adopted by the 
emperors of Vijayanagara, a short account of them is 
given below. The Atthamaa Tantrum gays : 

(i) Agricultural : — 

(a) “ The government may hand over to small farmers the 

uncultivated fields, and induce them to cultivate these fields, by 
offering takcivi loans. The ryots who are assisted in this fashion 
by the government extend the area of cultivable land, and thereby 
increase the income of the kingdom.” 

The offer of the takavi loans is not supported by 
the evidence of the inscriptions, but there is ample 
evidence which proves the adoption of this method of 
increasing the state’s revenue by the Vijayanagara em- 
perors. The Arnulctatnalyada lays it down as a duty of 
the king to destroy the forests in the interior of the king- 
dom. * The destruction of the forests extends the area 
of the cultivable land which he should provide with 
irrigation facilities, and offer, on very favourable condi- 
tions, to the poor ryots for cultivation, f The king, as a 
consequence of adopting this policy, not only enhances 
the income of the state, but acquires the credit for 
helping his poor subjects.^ The Local Records preserve 
several instances of the destruction of the forest areas 
which were offered to the ryots for cultivation on very 
favourable conditions. Several inscriptions record 

•Am 4 : 256. A';' 

f ef. Nuniz. “ This king (Krsnaraya) made in his time a lake for water 
which lies between two very lofty serras * * *. By means of this water 

they made many improvements in the city, and many channels by which they 
irrigated the rice-ftelds and gardens, and in order that they might improve their 
lands, he gave the people the lands which are irrigated by this water free for nine 
years, until they made their improvements, so that the revenue already amounts 
to 20,000 pardaos ” FE. pp, 364-65. 
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hauls granting the reclaimed areas to the ryots for 
cultivation by the government. * The most interesting 
document of this kind is the one which describes the 
arrangements made by one Dodlonti Ranganatha for 
the cultivation of waste lands in the villages of T&la- 
manoipattanam, Madhavapuram, Vuppalapadu, Grolla- 
palli, Voddirala, Dannavada Kambaladinne. Duggana- 
palle, Pedda-Kommerla, Bondulapalle, Granganapalle, 
Mylapuram, and Vyaparala. According to these records 
the ryots cultivating the waste lands in these villages 
had to pay to the government during the first eight 
years a rent only of 2 rulcas per field, and 34 vuka of 
havali. t At the end of this period, the ryots had pro- 
bably to pay on these fields the same rent as on the 
neighbouring lands. 

(6) “ Owing to the ruined condition of tanks and other 

irrigation works, fields, which used to be cultivated at one time, 
might become fallow. If the government repair these tanks and 
irrigation works, the fallow fields can be brought once again under 
cultivation. Naturally the income of the government is bound to 
increase.” £ 

Inscriptions frequently refer to the restoration of 
ruined and deserted villages. The village of Maleya- 
bennur which was in ruins was restored in 1528 A.D. 
by Adiyappa Nayaka who granted a sasana to the 
ryots for improving its cultivation. § llanakanahallu 
which was rapidly falling into ruins was similarly 
revived in 1531 A.D.®f[ Cikka Nanjaya Arasu, the paru- 
patyagafa of Terakanambi svme gave a charter in 1542 
A.D. to certain people to rebuild a ruined pura : 

“ Whereas pura to the south of the hamlet of our village, 
haring for a time been uncultivated, and uninhabited has gone 
to ruins, overgrown with..., the charter is written and given (so) 

» cl. MER. 433 of 1920 ; 416 of 1920. 

f LR> 36 (Talamaacipatfanam) p. 26. 

% MMss. 15-6-8. § EC. xi. Dg. 105. %MER. 333 of 192S. 
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that you may cut down the trees, fill up the ditches, renew the 
boundaries of the fields, rebuild pura, stock it with ryots, give out 
land, and collect the dues according to the former custom.” * 



One Dharmagoda Gauda built a fort at the village 
of Tuumkunte which was in ruins, excavated channels, 
and restored the village, f 

(c) “ The people of the districts having no orderly govern- 
ment are generally in an unsettled condition ; they must be in- 
duced to migrate to any desired place through the influence of 
their relations residing therein. If the immigrants are given lands 
on favourable conditions, and offered talcavi loans to enable them 
to carry on agricultural operations much land will be brought 
under cultivation. In course of time, they strike root in the soil, 
and pay taxes like the ryots of the neighbouring villages. The 
income of the government is thereby considerably increased.” J 

Karanlka Mangarasa ‘ exempted the tenants colo- 
nising the Arasarakoyil from all taxes for one year, and 
fixed the rates of certain taxes leviable from the follow- 
ing year.' § During the reign of Acyutaraya, Pandari 
Nagappa, one of his agents, summoned before him the 
farmers of the Neravati community who emigrated 
from Kurnool owing to bad times, and granted them in 
1540 A.D. a haul to build a village called Gundlapadu, 
and settle down there, 5[ About the same time, some 
Reddi families from the sea-side country migrated to 
Gandikota slma where they settled down permanently. || 
These instances show that the author of the Atthamna 
Tantram has stated what was traditionally the policy of 
the Hindu governments. 

(d) “ Those that have the supreme control of the affairs, 
having closely studied the condition of the market, should encour- 
age the production of the commodities that sell dearly in such 

* EC. i v Gu. 39. EC. xii Pg. 39. 

t MMss. 15-6-8. § MER. 307 of 1931. 

n LR. 36 (Akkapalle) p, 163. || MER. A. 10 of 1913-13. 
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places that are suited for their cultivation, and market them In 
areas where they fetch the highest price, so that the -profit may 
benefit the public treasury.” * 

No epigraphical evidence, which corroborates this 
statement, is available at present. It is not possible to 
ascertain how far it is true. 

(ii) Commercial : 

(a) 64 The government must invite the foreign merchants 
and sowkars to establish trade relations with the kingdom, and grant 
them charters on favourable conditions. Betas where they can 
remain in perfect security must also be built, so that they may 
import valuable articles of merchandise from abroad, and export 
such of the indigenous products that may be in demand in outside 
markets. The government can obtain much income from these 
merchants and the new shops that may be opened/’ f 

This is fully supported by the evidence of the 
Portuguese chronicles, contemporary literature, and 
inscriptions. 

Speaking of Krsnadevaraya, Paes says : 

“ There live in this (Nagalapur) many merchants, and it is 
filled with large population, because the king induces many 
honourable merchants to go there from his cities. ” { 

The courteous manner in which he treated the 
Portuguese is referred to both by Paes and Nuniz.§ 
Krgnaraya briefly describes his commercial policy in 
the AmuMamalyada : — 

“ The merchants who import elephants and horses from the 
countries across the seas should be treated kindly by the grant of 
villages and comfortable houses in the capital ; besides, they 
must have frequent audience with the king who should not only 
confer upon them honours and privileges but enable them to 
secure high profits (in their commercial transactions with the 
■ state), so that they might not go to the enemy.” f 

The Raya and; his officers used to build several 
pitas for the convenience of the merchants. A peta was 
built at Kavulutla in 1523 A. D. [| The weavers that 

* MM**. 15*6-8. f ibid. - % BE. p. 244. § of. FR. pp. 251, 348. 

11 2m. 4 : m ; 4 : 245. 11 IE. 41 (Kofakon^a) pp. 22-3. 
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settled in the place had to pay | ga as loom-tax to the 
government. It is stated that half of the income should 
go to defray the expenses of the kavalgars of the place. 
Another peta was founded in 1524 A.D. in the village 
of Verupatige,* and special concessions were granted to 
the ‘ officers and residents of the market place.’ In 
1554 A.D. a peta was rebuilt in the Bagur sime by an 
agent of Krsnappa Nayaka, one of the amaranayakas of 
Sadasiva.f Those that settled in the peta were exempted 
from all taxes for one year. Instances of the kind can 
easily be multiplied ; but those that are cited are 
sufficient to illustrate the point. 

(&) “ Lastly, the government may open trade operations on 

their own account during times of scarcity. As they maintain large 
trains of pack-bullocks, they can transport corn and other com- 
modities withont expense to the regions affected by famine from 
places where the harvests are abundant. If, at the same time, the 
government prohibit the sale of articles in towns (and villages) by 
private merchants, until the government completely dispose of 
their wares, their profit is bound to be unlimited.” ? 

Although such a step might easily have been taken 
by the government of the Rayas, inscriptions and other 
contemporary records do not reveal any trace of trade 
by the government or any of their officers. § 

* MER. 460 of 1920. + EC. xi. Hk. 112. t MMss. 16-6-8. 

§ There is evidence to show that the Bahmani Sultans maintained large 
numbers of pack-bullocks. It is said that Mahmud Shah (Bahmni) I, during it 
period of famine “employed 10,000 bullocks at his private expense, constantly 
going to and from Malwa and Gujerat for grain which was distributed to the 
people at a cheap rate/* {FerishiaW. p. 349) Syed All gives a slightly different 
account. “A thousand bullocks belonging to the transport establishment maintain* 
ed for the court were placed at the disposal of those im charge of relief measures* 
and travelled incessantly to and fro between his dominions, and Gujerat and 
Malwa which have escaped the visitation, bringing thence grain which was sold 
at low rates in the Deccan, but to Muslims only/' (/A. xlix.) Now, the 
most important point to be noted is that during a period of famine the govern- 
ment sold grain to its subjects, A less pious king than this Mahmud would not 
have been deterred by any scruples to gain profit at the expense of his subjects. 
What was obtaining at Gulburga might not have been unfamiliar at Vijayanagara. 



Chapter VIII 

THE POLICE ARRANGEMENTS 

Section 1 : The Talari : — When one thinks of the 
police, one usually pictures to oneself, a large body of 
officers organized into a department to exercise author- 
ity over the whole territory belonging to a state. The 
first thing, however, that one has to keep in mind when 
dealing with the empire of Vijayanagara is that there 
existed no state department of police. But it must not 
be supposed that the state had neglected its duties of 
preserving law and order, and of protecting the life and 
property of its subjects. The emperors of Vijayanagara, 
no doubt, made arrangements for policing their empire . 
but these were different from what one is acquainted 
with in a modern state. The police arrangements 
obtaining in all parts of the empire were not welded 
together so as to form parts of a well organized system ; 
each district made its own arrangements which were 
more or less effective. 

Here, as in many other cases, the study of the 
subject must begin with the village which was the 
unit of administration. One of the ayagars , the talari 
or talaiyari discharged duties which were purely police 
in nature. He was regarded as the guardian of the 
village peace. It was probably for this reason that he 
was sometimes described as the village kotwal. * 

The origin of the office of the talari cannot be 
traced easily. During the time of Manu, the taldiri does 
not seem to have been in existence. The detection of 
crimes was one of the important duties of the village 


cf. MMtt. 15-6-8, Atfkavapa Tantram. 
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headman ; but later, the work of village ad— tion 
became differentiated from mere police fate, wh h 

were entrusted to a new officer called 
_ _ flnU ears to be tlie earliest prototype of the 

Talari * * * § The talavara or talayari had already come to 
p ominenee as early as the third century A^D. H 
rie to be regarded as one of dyagars from the time of 
Kalcatiyas. At this time, he was one of the most 
. tant of the village servants whose duty it was 

disnutes when they arose by summoning the disputants 
before him.* He seems to have lost his magisterial 
functions later, for he became a mere police officia 
during the regime of the Vijayanagara emperors. 

Is a police officer, the talari had to protect the 
life and property of the villagers who might he attacked 
t thieves and brigands. One of his dutres was to 
„atch the movements of the vagabonds, wandering 
wl of Players, dancers etc. § He was held response 
ble for any property that might be stolen from the 
villagers ; and if he were not able to catch the thieves 
and restore the stolen property, he had to make good 
the loss sustained by the villagers from his own pockets^ 
In addition to his police duties, the talan had to provide 
the government with labourers for repairing tanks 
and canals, specially for carrying the baggage of their 
civil and military servants. On all such occasions, 
he would 'seize whom he could lay hands on, as a 

* M.S. Sarma. t GrUmaraksaftap*^ 

f MER* 200, 208 of 1927. 

J M . s. Sanaa : UgUdi SaScike of Dundubb* (1982) p. 15? ff- 

§ cf, MMss, 15-9-6. Aithavana Tantrum. 
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consequence of which he was greatly dreaded by the 
villagers. * 

The talari, like the other ayagars received no 
salary ; but his work was not honorary. Like the 
other servants of the village, he received remuneration 
from two sources. A portion of the village land 
was permanently assigned to him on which he had to 
pay to the state a low tax called jodi. This permanent 
piece of land was called his mirdsi. In addition to 
this, he received from each ryot a few measures of 
paddy or other produce per putti. This was called his 
mera. Moreover, he received sundry perquisites from 
villagers who were anxious to escape forced labour. 

“ The ryots,” declares the Atthavana Tantrum, “ offer the 
talari food, curry, and ears of corn; the kurubas give him blankets 
and other things, bacause as a village kotwdl, he might single them 
out for forced labour, when the government stand in need of men 
to carry the baggage of their servants.” f 

A part of Ms emoluments consisted of the contri- 
butions of money made by the villagers which are 
frequently alluded to in the inscriptions as talavarike 
or talavarike-hana. $ The talavarike appears to have 
been a composite tax made up of a number of small 
dues coming from different sources. The talari obtained 
some dues probably in the form of grain for guarding 
devadaya and brahmadaya manyas. § He also collected 
dues from the houses of merchants 5F, barbers!, 
and weavers. ** At the time of marriages, he was 
entitled to fees, probably for protecting the guests and 
their property, ft 

* MMss. 15-6-8. Atthavana Tantram. + 

% EC. V. Ha; 2 ; EC. vi. Kd. 158 ; MER. 164 of 1913. 

§ LR. 24 p.124; LR. iS p. 288. - 

t LR. 18 pp. 407-409. Ivi xi. Hk, 110, 

•• LR. 18 pp. 407-409. tt EC. xii. Ck. 5. 
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Section 2 : Kavalgars : — Sometimes it is asserted 
that the talari was under the control of the kavalgars 
whose jurisdiction extended over the villages included 
in a sthala. And over the kavalgars, there were 
officers called desa-kavalgars or the superintendents of 
police. * It is very much to be doubted whether there 
was such a well co-ordinated system of police officers 
as the one described above. At any rate, the available 
evidence on the topic does not justify the inference. 

Inscriptions, literature, and local records supply, no 
doubt, some information, which, however, is not suffici- 
ent for drawing a full and accurate picture. The villa- 
ges seem to have been grouped into districts each of 
which was placed under a police officer called kdvalgar. 
The following inscriptions may be taken into considera- 
tion in this connection: 

(1) In an inscription dated probably 1516 A.D., Krsna- 
devaraya is said to have granted to Kunapnli Peddi Nayadu the 
right of policing the Mallela samutu. The talaris of all the 
villages in the samutu were bis subordinates, and they were res- 
ponsible to him. t 

(2) Another inscription of Alattvir in the South Arcot 
records the grant “ of the right of Icaval of Alattilr and other 
villages by a certain Uyyalanallan-Timmayyan to the temple of 
Yettairayan.” Allatur was evidently the chief village of the group, 
and Timmayyan must have been its Mvdlgdr. $ 

(3) Sadasivaraya granted to one Kadirappaneni Lakki 
Nayadu the right of policing the fourteen villages included in 
fltukur (sthala). § 

(4) A similar grant was made by the same monarch to 
Mahipati Yarrama Nayadu, conferring the right of policing the 

* M, S. §* rma : GrSmaraksana p. IS. 
t M£R. 9 of 1912-13. 
t 49 of 1919. 

§ Lit. 14 (Kampalle) pp. 404- 40S. 
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samuts of Yadaki, Ta<Jpatri, V ellafcnr, Singanamala, Siyyeduceruvu, 
Pamigli, Konakondla, and Tarupfir with the territory of Gandikota.* * * § 

(5) Aliya Ramaraja made a grant of the Tcdvali right of 
14 Tillages included in the Yippapenta sima, and 84 villages 
belonging to Siddhavattam to Namilineni Peda Bncci Nayadu 
of Guriginjakonda. t 

Although these grants come almost exclusively 
from a single area, there is reason to believe that they 
indicate a system which was common to the whole 
empire. For maintaining peace and order, and keeping 
watch and ward, hereditary officers called kavalgars were 
appointed over districts consisting of several villages, 
the talaris of which were directly responsible to 
them. The districts, however, were not uniform in 
size ; some contained only a few villages, whereas others 
consisted of nearly a dozen samutus. It is just possible 
that Mahlpati Yarrama, who held the kaval right of 
several samutus, belonged to a higher cadre of police 
officials; he was, perhaps, a nadu-kavalgar, an office 
whose existence is indicated by stray inscriptions here 
and there. $ Probably these higher police officials bore 
the distinctive title of Ma liana, yakacarya . § 

The hawlgar like the talari received no salary from 
the government. He was, however, given a many a in 
every village within his jurisdiction. It is said that 
Kunapuli Peddi Nayadu was the owner of a manya in 
one of the villages within his jurisdiction.^] It is not 
unreasonable to infer that he was given similar mdnyas 
in all the other villages. In the two grants which 

* MMss. 15-3-43 p. 23. 

+ LR. 18 (Cint&rajupalle) pp. 407-409. 

X ME JR. A. 10. of 1923-23 ; EC. vi.Kd. 58. 

§ LR- 1* (Kamp»ll«) p. 404; MMR. 297 of 1926. 

H MER. 9 of 1912-13 ; MMss. 15-3-43 p. 23. 
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Sadaliva made to LakM Nayadu and Yarrama, it is ex- 
plicitly stated that the kavali-mirdsi consisted of a manya 
in each of the villages under their respective jurisdic- 
tions.* The existence of similar kavali mirasi mdnyas is 
also indicated by the kaul of Aliya Ramaraja to Bucci 
Nayadu. f In addition to the mirasi manya , the kdval- 
gars were entitled to collect some other dues from the 
ryots. Sadasiva's grant to Mahipati Yarrama refers to 
kavalgar’s mera and mrtana in addition to his manya. 
The mera is said to be one sheaf of paddy in every 
turn, and sunka-sutras. Further, they collected 
2 rukas for every loom and merchant’s house. £ The 
kaval-katnam or rusum, § of which one hears so much 
in the inscriptions, refers, probably, to these dues. 

The kavalgar had to supervise the work of the 
talaris in his district. His main duty was to see that 
no thefts or other crimes were committed within his 
jurisdiction. He had to make good any loss sustained 
by the people within his district from his own pocket. 
It is not possible to state definitely to whom the kaval- 
gar was responsible. It is said in the Rdyamcaka 
that the danaikas , when commanded to report on the 
internal condition of rajyas or the provinces, declared, 

“By the prowess of Your Majesty, in all the forts, mountain- 
fastnesses, and forest-strongholds the police arrangements, and 
fortifications are in perfect order.” f 

Nuniz also states that 

“ If he (a person who suffers wrong) complains that he was 
robbed in such and such a province, and in such and such a road, 
the king sends immediately for the captain of the province, even 
though he be at court, and the captain may be seized and his pro- 
perty taken, if he does not catch the thief.” J 

* LR. 14 p. 404. 

{ MMss . 15-3-4 p, 23, 

H ASJPJPf iii. p* 13, 
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From this it appears that the danaiks who were in 
charge of provinces were responsible to the Raya for 
maintaining police arrangements within their respective 
jurisdictions. It follows, therefore, that the kcivalgars 
who were in charge of sthalas or samuts and nddus 
were responsible to the durga-dandika or the provincial 
governor. 

Section 3 : The Palegars : — A slightly different 
arrangement was adopted for policing the areas in the 
outskirts of jungles and in the villages built within 
forest clearings. To ensure the safety of such places, 
palegars or adventurers of great daring and courage, 
were stationed at suitable centres, with a considerable 
body of retainers. They were given for their main- 
tenance a jdglr of one or two villages where they were 
given permission to erect a fort. The Amuktamalyada 
lays down certain principles regarding the maintenance 
of order in forest areas which were rendered insecure 
by the frequent plundering raids of criminal tribes 
residing in inaccessible mountainous regions. 


“ To keep these Hratds in check, foreign military adven- 
turers should be given villages temporarily as jdgirs in their 
neighbourhood. Until these criminal tribes are subdued, the dis- 
tress of the people does not decrease.” * 


The Local Records describe several instances, 
where Kpsiiadeva and Acyuta are said to have follow- 
ed the policy chalked out in the Imuktamalyada : 

(i) During the reign of KrsnadSvaraya, an adventurer 
called Yakarla Yayrama Nayadu bearing the biruda of Basava San- 
kara, migrated from Bandar in the north, and settled down in the 
village of Roltamadugu. He made so much trouble to the Brah- 
mans of the place by committing theft that they were obliged to 
abandon the agrahara, and retire to the village of Rayavara. 


* 2m.*-. 221 , 332 . 
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After sometime Yaprama went to Vijayanagara, where he remained 
for a few months attending the imperial durbar regularly. On one 
occasion, while making a pilgrimage to the shrine of Tirupati, 
Krsnaraya broke his journey in the neighbourhood of Rollamaijngn 
where he halted a few days. The Raya learnt that the place 
was infested with thieves and robbers. He summoned Yarrama 
before him and appointed him as the kdvalgdr of the locality, com- 
manding him to protect the people in the neighbourhood as well 
as the pilgrims travelling along the road from the fear of thieves 
and bandits. Yarrama built a small fort on the banks of Ceyyeru 
to the north of Rollamadugu. A village sprang round the fortress 
which was granted to him r dsjagir.’ 3 * 

(ii) “ On one occasion, when Krsnaraya, who was on a 
visit to the village of MunimacJugu, was desirous of going to Gufcti, 
the elders of the place represented to him that travelling on the 
road between Gutti and Munimadugu was not safe, as it was 
infested with bandits and wild animals. They requested him to 
spend a few days at the shrine of Narasimha which was built on 
a hill near the road, and clear the road of wild animals and 
robbers. The Raya visited the shrine accordingly, and after 
spending a few days in worshipping the deity, appointed on© of 
his officers called Kauluri Bud<Ja ReddI as the watchman of the 
road. He commanded Budda to station himself at the place, and 
make the road safe for travellers. Two villages, Kundenakota and 
Konavuppalapadu, were granted to him mjaglr ; moreover, Bmjda 
was given permission to cut down the foresis on the slopes of 
Yarramalais, and build a village there for himself. H© obeyed 
the royal order and remained at Racerla, the village which he 
had built for himself, according to the permission granted to him 
by the emperor.” f . 

Later in the reign, this region again became the 
scene of activities of a bandit chief, Tupakula Cen~ 
nama Nayadu, a mala by caste. Probably Cennama 
was the original of the mala robber chief, Kakasmatfru, 
whom the emperor describes graphically in his Imuhta- 
malyada. 

(iii) Cennama, having gathered around himself a band of 
robbers, fixed his head-quarters in the Racerla hills, and bpgan to 

* LR. 44 (RSfiattatfusu) p. 14$. f LR. 6 (RScerla) p. %U. 
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plunder tlie villages all round. His victims complained loudly 
to the emperor who commanded V enga] Reddi, one of the three 
sons of Kauluri Budda Reddi, to put an end to the career of 
the “ mala NeyaduR Vengal Reddi and his brothers proceeded 
against him with great caution. Having learnt that Cennama 
and his gang lay encamped in a palmyra grove in the mi#st of 
the forest, they marched to the place stealthily and fell upon the 
robbers suddenly. They were in no fit condition to resist their 
assailants, as they were already highly intoxicated with drink. 
Nevertheless, they fought so valiantly that Vengal Reddi lost 
both his brothers in the battle ; but he prevailed ultimately against 
the robbers whose leader he slew. A temple was built in honour 
of the fallen Reddis, where they are still worshipped as the 
emancipators of the country. * 

(iv) “While Acyutadevaraya was reigning at Vijaya- 
nagara, considerable trouble was caused to the travellers by robbers 
who lay concealed in the hills in the neighbourhood of the Jyoti 
Pass in the Nallamalais along the highway leading to the shrine of 
Ahobalam. On account of excessive dread engendered by the 
highway men, merchants and pilgrims from Porumamilla, Badde- 
vdlu, Kambham &c., gave up visiting Ahobalam even during the 
time when the annual brahmotsava was celebrated. When this 
was brought to the notice of the Raya, he appointed, on the 
advice of Salakaraju Timmaraju, an adventurer called Virneyani 
Siddappa, who was attending the durbar for two years, as the 
guardian of the Jyoti Pass. The village of Dasaripalle was granted 
to him as his jagir. Siddappa went to the place with all his 
retinue, and having settled down in his jagir, he captured several 
robbers whom he sent to the Raya, 1* 

The conditions did not very much improve during 
the reign of Sadasiva, as shown by an epigraph of G-otur, 
recording the grant of a netturu-pattu by the Brahmans 
of Pusspagiri to one Perugu Basivi Nayadu who lost his 
life while fighting against the robbers that plundered 

the village. $ v' . - K. M . : . |p 

* ZM. 6 (RSeerla) p. 236 S. 

i LR. S pp. 79-80. ? -'T \ ' / v ; '-V": ■ 

t LR. 18 (G5*B») p. SIS. 
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These extracts not only serve as a very good com 
mentary on the verses iron, the InvuUamalyada Mt they 
give us a clear insight into the woi mg o 
system in the forest and mountainous areas of 

empire. 

The protects which the state offer red . * . Us 
subjects and merchant, was not adequate. Journeys 
1L the public roads were risky and insecure. I he 
forest regions were specially the haunts of bandits who 
not only plundered the travellers but neighbouring 
villagers also, causing thereby considerable! ilarm m tie 
country side. Assassination by the robbeis - 
comm oil that people generally expected to die as much 
“way as in any other* Jakarta Yarrama, whom 
KrsnarayZ appointed as the kamlfar of Eollama^ugu 
and its neighbourhood, started his career as a robber 
although he carefully avoided direct participation in 
any one of his ventures. 

The professional robbers had not infrequently to 
compete with the amateurs. The petty clue 8 w o 
rose up in rebellion against the emperor took to rob- 
bery and plunder partly to embarass the government 
and partly to enrich themselves at the expense of 
defenceless villagers and harmless travellers. A few 
examples are sufficient to illustrate the statement: 

m “When Saluva Narasimha was governing the empire, 

Vira Narasimha, a cousin of the Samheta chief of 
np in rebellion, and, making Maddigundala m the bankamala 
Hills his head-quarters, began to plunder the country, and rob the 
Xims going to Ramesvara on the Bharamarga of their bebng- 
■Z. Saluva Narasimha sent against him Vankara KumaraBasm 
NSya^u, who defeated and expelled him from the country, t 

* Mm : 6 : 30. . 

t LR. 9 (PathBripSlein) pp. 348-863. 
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(ii) Dnring the reign of Kr§naraya, Musili Nayadu rose 
op in rebellion and plundered the country. He was, however, 
defeated and driven into the hills ; but later, he threw himself 
at the feet of the Raya, who pardoned him and received him into 
favour once again. * 

(iii) While Acyutadevaraya was ruling at Vijayanagara, 
Cabrolu Timmaraju, the chief of Puttakota on the Gundlakamma, 
with the help of his brother Kondarajo, and his friend Nagaraju- 
Annaraju disturbed the peace of the eastern districts of the empire 
by committing dacoities on a large scale. He caused confusion in 
Eruva ; lifted the cattle of Palnad and Gurujaia; smote thoroughly 
(?) Yinukonda sima ; plundered the Tangeda rajya ; frightened 
Podile and Arnmanavrolu ; burgled the houses (of the people) at 
Uddagiri ; destroyed the Sagila Paya by looting ; held the people 
to ransom in Siruvelia and Nandela ; prevented (the people of ) 
Siddhapura from sleeping by his constant attacks and dacoi- 
ties ; created much trouble at Tondamarayagu}! a ; and obstructed 
the travellers passing through the Nandikanama. Acyuta com- 
manded Gani Timma, one of his subordinates, to destory the 
dacoit and his gang. Gani Timma marched upon him and killed 
him with all his followers in a fierce battle at Puttakota. f 

The haul of Aliya Ramaraja refers to the rebel- 
lion of a petty chief called Tarigonda Rama Nayadu % 
which must be classed with the rebellions mentioned 
abofe. Such petty rebellions seem to have been 
frequent during the reign of Acyuta, There was con- 
siderable insecurity in the country during his time. It 
was owing to this insecurity that the merchants had to 
enter into separate agreements with the pdlegars or 
road kavalgars . A copper-plate grant in the possession 
of the descendants of Peda Germain a Nayadu, the 
p alegar of Rollamadugu, registers an agreement between 
the merchants of “the fifty six countries, ’ ' and the 
palegdr himself. It is said that the p alegar had recovered 
from the robbers some property of the merchants 
which was lost in the Rollamadugu pass* While 

» 9 (Pailvuripaiem) pp. 048-253. f MM* 14-4-3 p. 143.. % LR. 18 p. 4o7. 
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fighting with the robbers, some of the servants of the 
palegar were killed. On this occasion the merchants, 
who assembled in the mukhamantapa of the temple of 
Siva, agreed to pay to the palegar tolls on specified 
articles for safely seeing them through the pass. And 
the palegar agreed to pay the merchants half the value 
of the property lost within his district, if it were not 
recovered. This sum, however, should not be demand- 
ed in a lump ; it should be realised gradually in 
instalments.* The insecurity of travel upon the roads 
might have been the reason for the joint grant, of Grutti 
Timmaraju (the governor of the province) and the 
agraharikas, reddis, and karaams of the Utokur fourteen 
villages to Lakki Nayadu for guarding the kanama or 
pass, f 

The kavalgars of roads, therefore, obtained much 
income from merchants and travellers. It is only 
natural that the government should levy some tax upon 
them. Probably the income from the road kaval was 
sold in auction to the highest bidder. Something of 
the kind is dimly indicated by the haul of Ajiya Rama- 
raja 

Section 4 : Policing of Towns and Cities Much 
information is not available regarding the police system 
obtaining in the cities and towns. Each town had its 
own talavaras. The kavalgars or talavaras of petas of 
whom one hears so much in the inscriptions belong to 
this class. $ The preservation of the peace in each 
town and city was entrusted to a band of talavaras 
headed by a prefect. § The movements of the people 
were strictly limited at night, when, after sounding the 
drum, it was illegal for any person to walk in the 

* LR. 48 p. 341 it. 

% LR . 41 (Ko£akon<$a) p. 22 

r CkAi i 


f LR. 14 (Kampalle) pp. 404-405. 
§ &>. 3s 485, 494. 
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Streets * The talamra patrolled the streets holding 
torches in the hands, f and challenged suspicious cha- 
racters whom they might find lurking in the thorough- 
tares and by-lanes, t They apprehended thieves, 
kept them in the stocks until the morning, when they 
were probably produced before the magistrate § 
Another class of people whom the taUra kept un er 
strict surveillance were lovers, who, “der to cover o 
ni.ht would resort to rendezvouses with the object ot 

”,.p . tbeir lust H In order to avoid scandal and 

I IlcpI " to class always kept the talaris in 
;„ a od humom by a judicious distribution of bribes -d 
favours II The talaris , therefore, seem to have taken 
S U safeguarding no. only the property of 
the people, but their domestic peace also. 

Regarding ^ 

there exists a goo XMur RwSk. Accord- 

— pie administration of the capital was 

under the control of a ““‘““““"^“Illcled 
no less than 13,000 polmem ' “Vh e policemen had 

a salary of 30 paMM fev month. ? wit h all 

to patrol the city, and to acqmto tom ^ 

the events and accident, tha : took P^ ^ ^ Qr 
seven walls, and to reooye > P J ^ the thieve8 Q r to 
stolen. Failure on their p , , them the dis- 

recover the stolen thelm 

pleasure of their superior, which us J 

a. cc » 4*94. 


* 55. 4: Hi® 
j Nj>m* $ • 93. 


^ 55. 2 s 494, 


*=& tfo<6 ^ 
,d'»^o»!S *» gerv&oSS TS-O 

<**«* ^ 

,55.3: 482*9+. Z*. W- 26M9> 

§ S5. 3 : P P. 222-23. ^5- 

1 55.4:111. V 
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of a fine. They had to make good the value of the 
stolen property from their pockets. The police organi- 
zation of the city was maintained by the state mainly 
from the dues collected from the dancing girls. * 

This was in the time of Devaraya II who ruled half 
a century before the Tulixva usurpation. This system 
remained, however, almost unchanged in all essential 
features until the reign of Krsnade vai’aya, as shown 
by the RaijavacaJca. The city seems to have been 
divided, probably for the purposes of patrolling, into 
palems or wards. There is reason to believe that 
the division of the city into palems was made by 
Kr§nadevaraya himself, f Each ward, of course, 
consisted of several streets. A talari with a staff of 
assistants was placed in charge of each ward. The 
watchmen had to patrol the streets day and night. 
There was a head talari or commissioner called Janga- 
mayya having jurisdiction over the whole city. The 
talaris in charge of the palems had to report to the 
commissioner ‘every minute’ the happenings 

in their respective wards. $ 

Very early in his reign, Krsnaraya issued an 
edict threatening to punish severely any one who exhi- 
bited riotous and disorderly conduct in the thorough- 
fares of the city. Therefore, people walked in the 
streets freely, without fearing molestation from any 
one, however high he might be. In order to see that his 
regulations were properly obeyed and respected, and 

* ed. iv. p. ii2. : v ; 

t A kaditam dated 5. 1526 or 1604 A.D., belonging to the Atthavanam of 
Venkata II, is preserved in the Government Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, ft 
describes the 77 palems or wards into which Venkata U divided the city of 
Candragiri. He is said to have taken the division of Vijayanagara effected by 
Ms ancestor K^snadSvaraya as his model. If this statement be true, it must be 
considered that Krsnadeva effected a reform for the administration of his capital. 

t ASPP. iii p. 27. 
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that the police were discharging their duties without 
negligence, he would wander through the streets in 
disguise mixing with the people, a habit which gave 
Commissioner Jangamayya not a little trouble. He 
had to lurk about the precincts of the royal palace 
after the dusk, watching the Raya emerge from one 
of the gates in an unfamiliar disguise. He would 
stealthily follow the emperor to acquaint himself with 
all the untoward events which the emperor might wit- 
ness, so that he might not be taken to task next day 
in the open durbar for neglecting his duties. * It is 
reasonable to infer that during the time of Krsnadeva- 
raya, the efficiency of the police force of the capital 
was greatly increased. 

The system does not appear to have suffered 
alteration during Acyuta’s reign. Penugonda Viranna, 
who is often mentioned in the inscriptions at 
Lepaksi, was the tala vara or the police commissioner 
of Vijayanagara. f If any person complained to the 
Raya that he was robbed on such and such a road of 
the city, the king would send immediately for the 
chief bailiff who was obliged to give an account of the 
robberies in the capital 5 he might be seized and his 
property be taken, if he could not catch the thief. $ 
Acyuta, of course, did not go at night in disguise into 
the streets of the city to supervise the work of the 
police. Nevertheless, the police of the city discharged 
their duties so efficiently that only a few thefts were 
committed. Even if some were committed, the 
culprits could easily be caught by the help of the 
detectives whom Nuniz calls 4 wizards/ § 

* ASPP. iii. p. 27. t MER. 785 of 1917. 

% FE. pp. 380-81. § EM- 
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Chapter IX 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

Section 1 : The Parasara Madhaviya and the 
Administration of Justice : — Some idea of the judicial 
system of Vijayanagara can be formed by a study of 
the Vyavahdrakanda of the Parasara Madhaviya, a legal 
treatise by Vidyaranya, who is believed to have written 
it to provide the new empire with a fresh code of law. * 
It may be supplemented with the scanty material 
furnished by the inscriptions and the Local Records. 

The emperor, as the head of the state, was the 
fountain head of justice ; and he was expected, like all 
the Eastern monarchs, to settle the disputes of his 
subjects personally. However, as he could not per- 
sonally attend to the judicial work of his extensive 
empire, he had to make arrangements for the efficient 
administration of justice by constituting a series of 
courts in all the provinces. A court of law was then 

* “ The minister and spiritual preceptor Vidyaranya, under whose auspices 
the new dynasty was erected, composed a work on law and government. It was 
intended as a manual for the officers of state ; is founded on the text of Parasara 
with a copious commentary by Vidyaranya...” Wilk’s History of Mysore : p, 169, 

Vidyaranya was not merely the spiritual guide of Bukka I, one of the found- 
ers of Vijayanagara. He was his prime minister, * * Like Angirasa to Indr a, 
Sumati to Nala, Medhatithi to Saibya, Dhanuja to Rama, Madhava was kulaguru 
as well as mantri to king Bukka.” Therefore, it is reasonable to believe that 
Madhava- Vidyaranya wrote the Parasara Madhaviya, to provide the law courts of 
the kingdom with an authoritative code of law. This fact is brought out clearly 
by his treatment of the Vyavaharahanda, Parasarasmrti, on which ParUsara 
MMhaviya is a commentary, does not contain a Vyavaharahanda, as Parasara, 
according to tradition, died before finishing his work. Nevertheless, Vidyaranya 
supplied the omission by appending a chapter on vyavahara or administration of 
justice, basing it on what o-ther law-givers had said on the subject. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that the judicial institutions described in the vyavahara - 
hands were in use in the Vijayanagara empire, when Vidyaranya wrote his 
commentary. 
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known as a sabha or assembly. The sabhas or courts 
were primarily divided into two classes, mukhya and 
ZuUya. The muUya class of courts s aU he des- 
cribed first for the sake of convenience. A comt 
which transacted business regularly was termed 
mukhya. It was further sub-divided into JT a ^ • * 
and apratisthita ; the former was stationary, an 
was located in a particular place ; whereas the latter 
was held in any place where the judge h»PP«» d 0 
find himself for the time being. Each of thes 
classes was again sub-divided into Sdsinta and mudnta. 
A pratisthita or apratisthita court was sasnta when 
it was presided over by the emperor himso . , 

ever, it was presided over by a judge appointed under 
the emperor’s seal, it was known as mudnta. 


Mukhya 


Amukhya 


Pratisthita 

1 

1 


Apratisthita 


Sastrita Mudrita Sdstrita Mudrita 

Section 2 : The Imperial Court at the Capital .-The 
most important of these courts was, of course, the one 
“ t the capital. It had jurisdiction over cml as well as 
criminal cases. It consisted of the judge (emperor) 
prUoivala (Us assistant), and two or more sabhya 
,Z: assessor). These constituted the bench. In ac - 
tion to these, there was a lekhaha or the benoh cl “ 
who had to take down the oral statements made m the 

court by the parties, witnesses, &c There was also a 
Zaka or accountant whose duty it was to calculate 
*; sums of money involved in the suit, pendmg before 
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the court. Lastly, there was the court bailiff (sadhya- 
pala ) who should produce before the court the parties, 
witnesses &c., concerned in the cases. He had also to 
preserve order in the court and execute its decrees.* 

The Judge : — When the emperor presided over the 
court, he alone could decide cases, and pronounce 
judgments thereon. The pradvivaka and the sabhyas 
had to assist 'him. The judgment was to be issued 
over his signature and seal. The emperor, however, 
was not obliged to preside over the court always. If 
the business of the state demanded his personal atten- 
tion in other branches of administration, he could 
appoint a pratinidhi or representative to take his 
place. The pratinidhi could discharge the judicial 
duties of the emperor as if he were the emperor himself. 
The place where the judge sat in the court while 
settling disputes was known as the dharmasana ; f but 
more generally the term was used to denote the court 
itself. % The Rdyavdcaka mentions an officer of Vira 
Narasimha called Dharmayya of the dharmasana. 
Probably Dharmayya was the judge of the imperial 
court knthe reign of Vira Narasimha. 

The Pradvivaka : — The pradvivaka was next in 
importance to .the emperor and the judge. § He was 

* ei.JAIfJlS.ii.pp. 105 - 108 . 

f The VaUyavamsasudh'arnavam , a work composed by the famous com- 
mentator, Malliaatha, at the instance of Devaraya I, refers to the dharmasana at 
Vidyanagara. The Vaidyarqfavallabha, a treatise on Ayurveda, written by 
Laksmana Pan<Jita, the prUnacarya of Bukka II, also alludes to the dharmasana 
at Vijayaaagara. '' : 

t OfSaeT* 

Srlnatka, 

. § a sfiooqg ii 

Me 3 : 19 . 

This line is of importance as It shows that the judicial system of which the 
pradvivaka was a member was in existence during the 16 th century*. 
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required to help the judge by examining the witnesses 
with a view to ascertain the truth. The sabhyas or 
assessors explained the nature of the law applicable 
to the case under trial, and stated probably their indi- 
vidual views regarding the merits of the case. 
Neither the pradvivaka nor the sabhyas could decide a 
case, and pronounce judgment. * 

The emperor could not take cognizance of any 
case that was not brought before him either by the 
parties themselves, or by some officer of government 
who was appointed for the purpose. The manner in 
which some of the aggrieved parties brought their 
complaints before the emperor Acyuta is graphically 
described by Nuniz. He says : 

“ When any one suffers wrong, and wishes to represent 
his ease to the King, he shows how great is his suffering by lying 
flat on his face on the gronnd till they ask him what it is he wants. 
If, perchance, he wishes to speak to the King, while he is riding, he 
takes the shaft of a sphere and ties a branch to it, and thus goes 
along calling out. Then they make room for him and he makes 
complaint to the King ; and it is there and then settled without 
more ado, and the King orders a captain, one of those who go with 
him, to do at once what the suppliant wants.” f 

The captain whom the emperor commanded to 
do at once what the supplicant wanted was probably 
bis pratinidhi or the judicial representative. The 
settlement referred to by Nuniz could be no more than 
an order to try bis case. 

The emperor could take congnizance of criminal 
cases without waiting for somebody to come forward 
with a complaint. He could summon an individual 
guilty of a crime before him and begin an enquiry ; 

* d.JAHRS. ii. p. 113. 


+ PR. p. 380. 
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but generally criminal cases were brought before him 
by the talari whose duty it was to detect crime. * 

The Procedure : — In civil cases when a party found 
it inconvenient to attend the court, he was permitted 
to employ a representative or niyogi whom the party 
must authorise to act on his behalf in every matter 
concerning the case. The action of the representa- 
tive was binding on the party employing him. 
However, this concession was not extended to the 
accused in criminal cases, who were required to attend 
the court in person and defend themselves. 

When a person appeared in a court to lodge a 
complaint, he had to file a document called pratijna 
in which he had to describe his view of the case. 
Then the person against whom the complaint was 
lodged would be called upon to answer the charge. 
In civil cases, some time was granted to the defendant, 
if required, to file his answer or uttar am ; but a person 
accused of some crime should be ready with his utta- 
ram, on the day he was summoned to the court ; for 
no concession regarding time would be shown to him. 
When the pratijna and the uttaram were ready before 
the court, the trial would commence. The court 
examined witnesses and recorded their evidence. The 
evidence was of two kinds, human and divine. 
Human evidence might be personal or documentary. 
The divine evidence was afforded by ordeals and 

# There is reason to believe that people accused of committing crimes were 
subjected to torture for extorting confession. The following lines of Txruven- 
gajanatha describe how people suspected of theft were tortured: 

*SccS 
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th.rn.ars of that sort. It was termed divine, because 
people believed that gods gave their testimony through 
the medium of the ordeals. The human evidence 
was always preferred to the divine. The latter was 
made use of only when the former was not available. 
When the examination of the witnesses was complet- 
ed, the court decided the case on its merits, and pro- 
nounced judgment which was embodied in a document 
called jayapatram bearing the signatures of the judge 
and probably also the pradvivaka and the sabhyas. 

The punishments which this court inflicted upon 
the criminals cannot be described to be mild: 


“For a thief, whatever theft he commits, howsoever little 
it be, they forthwith cut off a foot and a hand, and if his theft be 
a great one, he is hanged with a hook under his chin. If a man 
outrages a respectable woman or a virgin, he has the same punish- 
ment, and if he does any other such violence, his punishment is of a 
like kind. Nobles who become traitors are sent to be impaled alive 
on a wooden stake thrust through the belly, and people of the lower 
orders for whatever crime they commit, he henceforth commands 
to cut off their heads in the market-place, and the same was for a 
morcler <ml«, tie death ms the remit et a dt>el....The» are the 
common kinds of punishments, but they have others more fanciful , 
for when the King so desires he commands a man to be thrown to 
the elephants, and they tear him in pieces.” T 

What has been said so far applies only to the 
dharmasana or the regular, stationary court of justice 
in the capital which was presided over by the emperor 
in person or by his praUnidU. When the emperor 
went on tour through his dominions, his subjects m 
the provinces would take advantage of his presence in 
their midst to place their complaints before him, an 
get his decision thereon. A court held by the 
emperor in the provinces would he called aprahsthtta 
in the language of Parciiara-Madhaviya. 


* JAHRS. H. P- 11+ ff. 


f FS. pp. 383-4. 
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Section 2 : Justice in the Provinces The admini- 
stration of justice in the provinces was not left entire- 
ly to the circuit court of the Raya, which was not at 
all suited for the purpose. Permanent stationary 
courts must have been established at convenient 
centres to transact judicial business in every pro- 
vince of the empire. The governor of each province 
must have been entrusted with the same judicial and 
magisterial powers as exercised by the emperor, and 
he must have presided over the regular stationary 
court at his headquarters. The existence of such a 
court at least in one of the provinces is indicated by 
the inscriptions and the Local Records : 

“ A dispute arose between the sthaniJcas of the temple of 
Cennaraya of Gaddamayyapalle alias ^rlbha^yapuram, and the 
dyagdrs of the village regarding the ownership of houses, gardens 
and fields. They approached Nandyala Narapa who was ruling at 
Gandikota, and requested him to settle their dispute. Having 
held an enquiry, he decided the ease, and had his decision 
engraved on a stone tablet which he set up in the temple at 
Sammatur.” * (A.D. 1551). 

During the term of office of Ramaraja Vitthala, as the 
governor of the Tamil districts, a dispute arose between two 
sections of the mahajanas of Kondagi, in Ramnad district. The 
mahajanas of the village took the case before Timmappa Nayaka, 
the agent of Vitthala. He directed the parties to go to Saluva 
Nayaka, and the latter, having constituted a court of the learned 
pandits of Madura, settled the dispute, f 

It is not unreasonable to infer that the governors 
of other provinces were similarly discharging judicial 
duties. The provincial court tried cases not only at 
the first instance but heard appeals also. 

A certain Mallamraju, son of Timmayya, having disputed the 
sole right of his cousins to hold the kar^ika-mirasi of Hanumafc- 
gundam and other places, filed a suit against them before a 
dhgrmamna at the agrahdra of Kavgrisamudram, The 
dharmasana decided the case against Mallamraju. Later, 


• LX. 83 »i>. 826-7. 
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Mallamraju went to Gandikota, and appealed to Kandyala Nara- 
simharaju, who was then governing the province. Narammha 
commanded Telugueerla Gopalacarlu, probably his pratimdU, 
to constitute a dharmasana for the purpose of hearing the 
appeal. The Acarlti summoned a dharmasana, which, avmg 
heard both the parties, came to the conclusion that justice was on 
the side of Mallamraju. Therefore, they pronounced judgment m 
his favour, and gave him the jayarekha. * 


Each amarandyaka was probably administering 
criminal as well as civil justice in the villages which 
were granted to him for nayakata. 

About 1537 A.D., the village of Tirukkalakt<li 
was included in the nayakara estate of a certain 
Timma Nayaka. A quarrel arose between the temple 
authorities and tandarimar of the village in connection 
with the rehabilitation of the village. Sittama Nayaka, 
an agent of Timma Nayaka, enabled the parties to 
come to an agreement, f 


The nayakara holder had probably jurisdiction 
over criminal cases also. The people who were the 
victims of bandits lodged their complaints before the 
reddi of the village where the dacoity was committed, 
and he took the matter before the rdju or the chief m 
whose estate the village was included. % 

There is reason to believe that the temple 
trustees were permitted to try petty criminal ounces 
suck as theft, and punish the culprits ; but th J 
Lion appears to have been confined to the servants 

in the service of the temple. § 

+ MBR. 49 of 1916. 

® LR. 21 pp. I#*' LTLWAjA'tAA 

% Am. 1:19. esJOtf er»Ce&K 
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Section 3 : The Dharmasana .• — Most of the civil 
cases, however, were settled by the people themselves 
without any reference to the government. The bulk of 
the judicial work of the empire appears to have been 
transacted by the amukhya or the temporary courts. 
These were no courts in the modern sense of the term. 
As the administration of justice was thoroughly 
decentralised, almost all the disputes were settled by 
the people without seeking the assistance of govern- 
ment servants as far as possible. * 

Each dispute, as it arose, was settled by a sabha 
or court which was constituted for the purpose, and 
which was dissolved as soon as the judgment was 
delivered. Therefore, they were temporary, and 
were created only when there was a need for their 
existence. These courts were known by the name of 
dharmasanas or seats of justice. f The judges presiding 

®c£. Pardsara MUdhaviya : “‘The hill-men should be tried by courts 
Composed of hill-men; the soldiers should be tried by courts composed of 
soldiers ; merchants should be tried by the courts formed by the merchants ; caste 
disputes should be settled by courts consisting of caste elders. The disputes among 
the villagers should be settled by the courts presided over by the village elders,” 

t That the dharmasanas were popular during Vijayanagara period is proved 
by the evidence of literature, ^rlnatha’s biting satire on the learned pandits of 
Rajahmundry is well-known. These pandits are said to have gathered together as 
a* dharmasana* V&llabhamatya, who was a subordinate of Harikarall of Vija- 
yanagara, gives a satirical description of dharmasana in his Kridabhirdma, A 
Brahman of Tomjamamjalam went to Warangal on some business. Desirous of 
spending the night in the embraces of a famous courtesan in the suburb known 
as Akkalavada, he went thither, and struck a bargain with the mother of the 
courtesan under consideration. The crafty old hag substituted her servant for her 
daughter and congratulated herself on her cleverness* Next morning, however, the 
Brahman discovered the fraud and lodged a complaint with the talaris of the 
ward. They arrested the old woman and dragged her before a dharmasana which 
hastily met in the porch of the temple of Bhairava in the neighbourhood. The 
people who were well versed in the intricacies of the kama-sdstra were chosen 
as judges. Both parties stated their respective versions of the facts ; and the 
woman pleaded not guilty. While the judges were considering the facts, 
Govinda Carina (the hero of the poem), who was one of the great doctors of 
kama-sdstra , passed by that way. He was eagerly mvitedto join the dharmasana ; 
and when he took his seat, he was requested to pronounce his opinion on the 
merits of the case. He said that according to strict laws of Kdma 9 the head of 
the old woman should be shaven : but he requested his fellow judge* tQ 
temper justice with mercy. 
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over them were drawn from the rural population and 
most of them were personally acquainted with the 
facts of the case. 

The judges worked hard to discover the truth and 
administer justice rather than to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law. Consequently, there was no 
encouragement for litigants to pursue a case from 
court to court in order to get a favourable decision of 
a higher tribunal by the help of some clever lawyer. 
These temporary courts were courts of arbitration. 
Their character can be clearly understood by a 
study of a few cases. The praiijna-patrika in the 
case of Jupalli Vengubhatlu vs. Cennubhatlu may 
serve as very good example. * The parties, after filing 
their respective vya vahara-patrikas before the dharmasana 
that met at the village of Tallamarpura, were called 
upon by the judges to submit their pratijna-patrikas. 
The pratijna-patrika runs thus : — 

“ The pratijna-patrika which is given by Jupalli Cennu- 
bhatlu on Bhadrapada ba 2 of the (cyclic) year, Nala, to the learned 
mahdjanas of Gopalapura who observe the six karmas, yajana, 
ydjana etc : Jupalli Vengubhatlu and myself having a dispute 
(about the right, of paurohitam ), approached you for dharma. 1 
promise to abide by your decision. He who goes against your 
verdict is a hinavadi." 

A similar patrika was given by Vengubhatlu, the 
defendant. It is obvious that the parties agreed t# 
abide by the decision of the court before the com- 
mencement of the enquiry. The court had no means 
of enforcing its judgment ; but public opinion was 
on its side, and generally nobody dared to go against 
it. Occasionally, however, some litigants would 
altogether ignore the judgments of the dharmasana ; but, 
by such an action, they placed themselves in the 
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wrong'. * The sabhas which met to decide boundary 
disputes were essentially arbitration courts. There- 
fore, it appears that most of the disputes during the 
Vijayanagara times, were settled by arbitration. 

The composition of the dharmdsana seems to have 
varied according to the nature of the ease it had to 
deal with. When the decision of the case depended 
upon the correct interpretation of law, naturally the 
case was tried by a panel of Brahman judges proficient 
in the Hindu Law. f The cases involving mirasi 
and mera rights were tried by courts consisting of 
people whose knowledge of facts specially qualified 
them for trying the case ; $ but such cases were 
also taken before the tnahajanas of an agrahara. The 
disputes among the villagers involving probably the 
breaches of village rights were settled by an assembly 
of the village elders. § Caste disputes were generally 
settled by an assembly of the gurus and leaders of 
disputing castes, The boundary disputes were 
usually decided by a single judge in whom the people 
of the disputing villages had confidence either on 
account of his probity or special knowledge of the 
village tradition regarding its boundaries. || 

Procedure: — Generally, the parties involved in a 
civil case approached the mahdjmas of an agrahara, 
or the members of a merchant guild and requested 
them to hear their case and settle their dispute. 
They might either take up the case themselves ; or, 

• LR. 21. pp. 1-36. f LR. 36 p. 44S ff. J LR. 37 p. 3 12 ff, 

§ ihid 13 of 1912-13 ; LR, 48 (Itimarpuram) p. 443 ff. 

U MER. 687 of 1917. 

S LR. 37 p. 248 ff; LR. 36. p, 25 ; LR. 1 pp. 1344. 

Occasionally, however, some of the boundary disputes appear to have 
bmm settled by the government officials. (MER. 582 of 1926). 
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if they found it inconvenient to go into the case, 
they might send the parties to a neighbouring agra- 
hara or merchant guild with a letter of recommenda- 
tion requesting that the mahajanas of that agrahara 
or the members of that merchant guild, as the case 
might be, should try the case and do justice to the 
parties. * Sometimes the parties approached a 
government servant (a governor of a province, or the 
k aval gar of a nadu) with a request to hear their 
case, f He summoned a dharmasana or sabhfi and 
entrusted the trial of the case to that body. 
Boundary and caste disputes were seldom taken to 
the outsiders. 

The agrahara or town from which the litigants 
were so sent was technically know as ‘ sthala.’ The 
letter of recommendation or introduction was known 
as priya-patrika. It contained the names of the liti- 
gants, and a brief description of their case ; and it 
ended with a request to the mahajanas or merchants, 
as the case might be, to try the case. 

When a dharmasana was duly constituted, both 
the parties, the plaintiff and the defendant, had to 
submit an affidavit called vyavahdra-patrika each 
describing his side of the case. Then they were 
called upon to submit their pratijm-patnkas, pledging 
their word to abide by the decision of the court. 

The enquiry would then commence. The parties 
and their witnesses would be examined. In several 
cases, the witnesses were required to take a most 
solemn oath before they made their depositions. $ 

: * £R t 1 pp. 106-7; LR. 87 p, tit ff. 

f MMR. 3 of 1928 ; LR. 13 (CillSvIsipalle) pp. 270-71. 

% IR* S6 p. 281 ffo 
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The person taking the oath should bathe in the temple 
tank without removing the garments ; and he should 
stand facing the god with the dripping clothes still 
clinging to his body and make his statement. This 
was the usual method. The process of taking the oath 
might assume a more complicated form. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Cennamarajti vs. Mallamraju, the 
witnesses might be required not only “ to bathe in the 
temple tank according to the prescribed fashion, but to 
drink the tirthas and hold in the hand the prasddas of the 
three deities of Tirupati, ^rlsaila and Ahobala,” * while 
giving evidence standing in front of the God Siddhes- 
wara of Siriverla. When the examination of witnesses 
was completed, the court would deliver the judgment. 
Lastly, they would send a priya-patrika to the a graham 
or town from which the litigants were sent, giving a 
brief account of the enquiry and the judgment of the 
court. A document embodying the judgment called 
jaya-patrika or letter of victory addressed to the karnam 
and reddi of the village to which the parties belonged 
would also be given to the party in whose favour the 
court decided. The dharmasana, having completely 
transacted the business for which it was constituted, 
would then dissolve itself. 

The procedure adopted in settling caste and 
boundary disputes was different. In the case of caste 
disputes, the leaders of the disputing castes would 
request their respective gurus to meet together and 
decide the matter, f Tradition would he restated ; old 
records would be examined, and sometimes supernatu- 
ral aid would be invoked. On such occasions, a 
government servant of high rank might be requested 
to be present. £ In the case of boundary disputes, the 

* LR- 55 pp. 383-9*. + MER. II of 1912-13. J Z.R. 48 p. 443 ff. 
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people of the disputing villages would first agree to 
end their quarrel by means of arbitration. * * * § They 
would then select a person in whose honesty and 
knowledge of village affairs, they had great confidence. 
An auspicious day would be fixed for ‘ treading the 
boundary.’ Invitations would be sent to the karnam, 
redch and the elders of the neighbouring villages to 
attend the function, f On the morning of the day on 
which the boundary had to be ‘ tread ’, the person 
selected for the purpose should take a bath with his 
clothes on, and in one of the folds of his nether gar- 
ment, he should carry ‘ the nine grains.' In addition 
to this, he should bear on his head an nnbaked pot 
containing milk. { Then he should visit all the temples 
of the village, and salute their inmates. Lastly, he 
should walk along the boundary, which would be marked 
with stones by the assembled rcddis, Jcaraams, and the 
elders of villages present to witness the function. § 
Usually the villagers rewarded the boundary treader by 
granting him a many a. *]} 

These village courts, although unacquainted with 
lawyers, knew law books which were constantly used. 

* LR. 36 (Cina-Kommerla) p. 25. 

f ibid* 

J “In all disputes regarding the boundaries between any two villages, neigh- 
bours or elders of five or ten villages shall investigate the case on the evidence 
to be furnished from natural or artificial boundary marks. 

“Elders among cultivators and herdsmen or outsiders who have had the 
experience of former possession in the place or any one or many persons <not) 
personally acquainted with the boundary marks under dispute, shall first describe 
the boundary marks, and then wearing unusual dress {viparita d$sah) t shall lead 
the people to the place. If the boundary marks just described are not found, a 
fine of 1000 panas shall be imposed on the misleading or the guilty person. If, 
however, they arrive at the exact spot, the party who have either encroached 
upon the boundary or destroyed the boundary marks shall be similarly punished. 
Kautilya : The Arthasaslra p. 257 ; of. The Parasara-Madhavlya . 

§ LR. 1 p. 280 ff. , 1 LR. . 37 p* 248 ff ; LS, 41 pp. 14-15. 
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The judges who presided over the dhciTMUsctncts were 
familiar with the dharma-sastras. The one booh which 
appears to have been usually consulted was the Yajna- 
mlkya smrti * Manu and other smrtis are occasionally 
mentioned. Custom and usage played an important 
part in deciding communal disputes. Inscriptions con- 
taining a record of grants of privileges and titles would 
be cited and examined. + The myarekhas were 
invariably consulted in the case of boundary disputes. 

The dharmasanas met usually in the hall of the 
village temple. In nineteen out of the twenty cases 
which have been culled from the Local Records, the 
dharmdsana or the sabha is said to have met in the man - 
tapa of a temple. In one place, however, it is said to 
have met on a pial under the huge margosa tree in 
the village, f As the holy margosa is the usual place of 
residence of the village deity, the pial under it must be 
considered as her shrine. The court was held within 
the precincts of the temple, because it was the most 
convenient place where several people could meet with- 
out any discomfort. A more important reason, 
however, was the belief that people would not perjure 
themselves in the very presence of the deity. The 
belief was not groundless. To the South Indian Hindu 
of the sixteenth century, the house of God had a 
greater significance than to us. Nobody was believed 
to be capable of uttering lies in the temple. That was 
why the village courts were held in the halls of the 
village temples. 

Occasionally the decision of the village court was 
not accepted as final. Some dissatisfied litigants 

* LR. 55 p. 129. 

f MER. 13 of 1912-13. 

£ LR. 9 p. 177 ff. 
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appealed to the court of the provincial governor* or 
even to the Raya. Generally, the governor or the 
Raya did not personally go into the matter, but entrust- 
ed the trial of the case to a dharmdsana. t The procedure 
in the appellate court was the same as that obtaining m 


the other courts. 



Chapter X. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Section 1 : Glasses of Merchants : — Trade, both ex- 
ternal and internal, was in a flourishing condition. The 
Rayas who drew a good part, of their revenue from the 
sea-port towns and sunka-thanyas fostered trade by 
adopting a definite policy towards merchants trading 
with the empire. The policy which found favour with 
the emperor Krspadevaraya has already been noticed. 
His policy was continued by all his successors. 

(1) Foreign Trade : — Almost the whole of the 
foreign trade passed through the hands of (a) the 
Arabs, and (h) the Portuguese. 

(a) The Arabs :■ — The relation between the Arabs 
and South India is ancient. The Arabs imported com- 
modities from the European markets which they sold 
in India, and purchased Indian products such as pepper, 
ginger, spices, cloth etc., to be sold in Europe. Since 
the advent of the Muhammadan conquerors, cavalry 
became the most efficient instrument of warfare ; and 
horses were in great demand both at the Muhammadan 
and Hindu courts all over India. As horses did 
not flourish on Indian soil, they had to be imported 
from abroad mainly from Persia and Arabia ; and the 
trade in horses consequently became very lucrative. 
The Arab, merchants naturally took advantage of this 
demand, and pocketed large profits by supply ing the 
Indian monarchs the kind of horses they wanted. The 
Arab merchants who enjoyed the virtual monopoly of 
the horse trade, however, showed considerable partial- 
ity to their co-religionists, and they did not supply the 
horses to the Rayas of Vijayanagara. The behaviour 
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of the Arabs liad so exasperated Virupaksa II that he 
ordered a general massacre of the merchants who had 
settled down at Goa. * The situation, however, did not 
improve. The Hindu monarch had only succeeded in 
scaring away the Mussalman merchants from his 
ports ; and consequently he had to go without foreign 
horses. Saluva Narasimha who, succeeded Virupak§a 
on the throne of Vijayanagara, was anxious to restore 
the prestige of the empire and turn the tables upon his 
Muslim neighbours. He knew that he could realise his 
ambition only by increasing the efficiency of his army. 
Therefore, he attempted to induce the Arbas whom 
Virupaksa scared away to return by offering them 
extravagant terms. Muniz declares : 

“ He caused horses to be brought from Oromuz and Adeem 
into Ms kingdom, and thereby gave great profit to the merchants, 
paying them for the horses just as they asked. He took them 
dead or alive at three for a thousand pardaos, and of those that 
died at sea, they brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just 
as if it had been alive.” f 

So long as there were no competitors in the field, 
the Arabs could regard themselves as tiie masters of the 
situation ; but they were not destined to remain for 
long the sole purveyors of horses to Indian princes. 
During the last decade of the 15th century, the Portu- 
guese made their appearance in India; and they 
succeeded in driving out the Arabs almost completely 
from the Indian markets. 

(b) The Portuguese .-—The accession of Kr§nadeva- 
raya m arks a new epoch in the commercial policy of the 
empire. He was determined from the day of his acces- 
sion to invade the dominions of his neighbours^ and to 
recover from them the territories which they had Crested 
from Ids predecessors. As soon as he ascended the 
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throne, he introduced a reform in the army which was 
calculated to strengthen his position. He was aware 
of the value of horses and elephants in his wars with 
his enemies, and spared no effort to secure as 
many animals as possible. The merchants who im- 
ported horses and elephants from abroad were given 
special consideration, so that they might not sell them 
to his enemies.* By this time, the Arab merchants 
were almost completely driven out of the Indian 
market by the Portuguese, who enjoyed practi- 
cally the monopoly of the horse trade. Krsnadeva, 
therefore, found it advisable to open negotiations 
with them in order to induce them to sell him all the 
horses which they imported from abroad. He was so 
far successful in his attempt that the Portuguese 
Viceroy promised to 1 send him all the horses avail- 
able at Goa rather than to the Sultan of Bijapur/ f 

The nationality of the merchants who supplied the 
Raya with the elephants is not known. All or most of 
the beasts were imported from the island of Ceylon. 
Barbosa says : 

“ And in this island are reared many wild elephants which 
the King has canght and tamed. These he sells to the merchants 
of Charamandel, of N'arsingua, Malabar, Daqnern, and Gambia, 

who come hither to seek “These elephants are a 

valuable merchandise among them, they are worth much, and are 
greatly esteemed by the Kings of India who keep them for war 
and to labour on various tasks.” § 

It appears that the elephant dealers were the native 
merchants of India. 

* 7 S~°<u I 

tf'ewjg) c "dsoexi Su'&eo XtxX par's? ! 

•sr»87r*cltcK» »8 XsO I! 4: 258. 

t Herns : The Mravtdu Dynasty p, 39. 

% Barbosa ii. p. 113. § ibid pp, 114-5. 
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The policy laid down by Krsnadeva was continued 
by Aoyuta, who bought ‘ thirteen thousand horses of 
Ormuz ’ every year ; * and by Sadasiva who concluded 
a formal treaty with the Portuguese. By this treaty 
the governor of Goa agrees to “ allow Arab and 
Persian horses landed at Goa to be purchased by the 
King of Vijayanagara, none being permitted to be sent 
to Bijapur, nor to any of its parts ; and the King of 
Vijayanagara will be bound to purchase all those that 
were brought to his ports on quick and proper : 

payment.” f j 

The Portuguese merchants did not, confine them- 
selves to the horse trade. Caesar Frederick says : I 

■ ■■ ■" ■■ ./ ■■■a' ■ . . . ■■■: / "■ ' ■ 1 .vg 

“ The Merchandise that went every year from Goa to ; 

Bezeneger, were Arabian Horses, Velvets, Damaskes, and Sathens, ; 

Armesine of Portugal, and pieces of China, Saffron and Scarlets : j 

and from Bezeneger they had in Tarkie for their commodities, j 

jewells, and pagodies which be Ducats of gold.” $ 


The Portuguese merchants were equally busy in the 
other parts of the empire, where they had warehouses 
at Mangalore, Bargalore, Negapatam, St. Thome, and 


other places. The Amuktamalyada mentions horses, 



elephants, precious stones, sandals, and pearls that were 
imported into the ports. § According to the A$thavana 
Tantrum, the principal commodities that were imported 
were glass, broad-cloth, indigo, lead, nutmeg, mace, 
silk, China cigars, damask, camphor, quicksilver, knd 
cloves. V 


• FE. p. 381. 

f Heras : The Zravifoi Dynasty p. 62. 

% Purchas His Pilgrims x. p. 99. 
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Sections: The bea-rons :—u » 

the reign of Devaraya II, there were in the empire of 
Vijayanagara, three hundred ports, each of which was 
equal to Calicut.* Since that time, liowever, the Rayas 
of Vijayanagara lost some important ports like Coa, 
Chaul, and Dabul, which ultimately passed into the 
hands of the Portuguese early in the sixteenth century. 
The Tuluva emperors made extensive conquests in the 
north-east and the extreme south. . Krsnadeva re- 
conquered the provinces of Udayagiri and Kondavlcju, 
and subdued the kings of Kay attar and Quilon. The 
number of sea-ports must have correspondingly 
increased. Borne of the Tuluva emperors, especially 
Krsnadevaraya, took great interest in improving the 
ports. He made them suitable places lor importing 
foreign commodities ; and offered protection to the 
fnrmcmers who migrated thither owing to famine, pest.i- 




(jS v ^o5'o7r®c^^5 
J Barbosa i. p. 178. 
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This great port, however, was not included within 
the dominions of the Raja of Vijayanagara. At the 
commencement of the reign of Krsnaraya, it was wrest- 
ed from the Muhammadans by the Portuguese who 
made it their capital. 

(1) Honawar was the first important Vijayanagara 
port on the West Coast. It bad a flourishing trade : 

“ Here the Malabares carry on a great trade, taking away 
great store of black rice..., and bringing in return coconuts and oil 
obtained therefrom and palm-sugar, and palm-wine, and every- 
thing in great abundance, and yearly a multitude of mmbuqim, 
both great and small, come for this trade, for much rice is con- 
sumed in Malabar by reason that it is their chief diet.” * 

The port of Honawar deserves notice for another 
reason. It was the head-quarters of Timoja who ‘ was 
practically and in effect the commandant of the Vijaya- 
nagara fleet.’ f And he was assisted in the office by 
his brother Raogy (Mihr or Mihr Roa). They were 
entrusted by the Raya ‘ with the task of waging per- 
petual war with Goa/ $ Until 1540 A.D., the port 
appears to have been governed by a subordinate raja 
paying tribute to the emperor of Vijayanagara, when it 
was annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Bhatakal.§ 

(2) Bhatakal stood further to the south along the 
coast. 

“There is great traffic in goods of diverse sorts. There 
dwell both Moors and Heathen, all given to trade. Many ships 
come hither every year from Ormuz to get cargoes of white rice 
(great store), and powdered sugar (of which this land has great 
plenty). They know not how to make it into loaves, and they 
wrap it up in small packets, as it is in powders....... They also take 

« Barbosa i. pp. 185-6. t Heras : Tht Jramiu Bynasty p. 57. 
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many cargoes of iron, and these three kinds of goods are the princi- 
pal cargoes they get here. There is also some pepper and spices 
which the Malabares bring hither from India* Here is great store 
of myrobalans of good quality, and of these they make a conserve 
in order to sell them to the Moors of Arabia and Persia, who buy 
them at a good price. The Ormuz ships, which..* come hither 
every year, bring horses in great numbers, and many pearls which 
they sell here to the Kingdom of Narsyngua, but now on account 
of our armies they take them to Goa, with many other kinds of 
merchadise. A few ships belonging to the Moors of Meca also 
venture to come to this spot to take loads of spices, notwithstanding 
that by the rules and orders of our people, they are forbidden so to 
do. The zambucos of Malabar come hither yearly for loads of 
iron and sugar, and themselves bring palm-sugar, coconuts (and 
the oil got therefrom), palm-wine, pepper (great store), and sundry 
other drugs.” Besides, 44 much copper is also used and taken 
inland for coinage, also for cooking pots and other vessels used by 
the country people. Much quicksilver, vermilion dye, coral, 
alum and ivory (which is here of great value) are also dealt in 
at this place.” * 

/ 

(S) Bacanor and Bragalor : — 

44 Many ships from abroad, and many as well of Malabar 
take in cargoes ” of husked rice. 44 Great store thereof they 
carry hence to Ormuz, Aden, Xaer, Cananor and Oalecut and barter 
it for copper, coconuts (and the oil thereof) and molasses, f 

(4) Mangalore : 

44 Many ships take cargoes of black rice, which is better and 
more wholesome than the white, to sell in the land of Malabar, 
and it can be got good cheap. Cargoes of this rice are likewise 
taken in many ships of the Moors to Aden ; and of pepper as 
well,... which the Malabares take thither in small craft.” | 

(5) Cumbola:— - * 

44 Here is garnered a great abundance of very bad black 
rice which the Malabares come hither to purchase, and to take 

* Bathes* i. pp. 18S-91. . f , ibid p. 194. 

% ibid pp. 195-6 ; cf. Varthema : Itinerary p* 51. 
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away in their zambuquos, to sell to the lower sort of people who, 
buy it readily, as it is good cheap, and by it they make more than 
by the good rice. They also take much thereof to the Maidive 
Islands, which lie over against Malabar, as the inhabitants are poor 
Moors, who, by reason of its lower price, would rather have the 
black than the white. They give it in exchange for cairo, which 
is a thread used for making cables and ropes ; it is made out of the 
husks of the coconut, and much of it is made here.” * 

(6) Quilon was * a very great city with a right 
good haven.' The king of Quilon was very often at war 
with the king of Narsyngua ; and he defended himself 
well. He seems to have been defeated by Krgnadeva- 
raya, and Quilon became a tributary state of Vijaya- 
nagara empire. It was a great commercial centre, and 
pepper its staple product, attracted the merchants of 
many nationalities. 


“Hither come Moors, Heathen and Christians in great 
numbers. The Moors and Heathen are great traders and possess 
many ships dealing in goods of diverse kinds, in which they sail 
in all directions to Gharainandel and Geilam, to the Islet of Ben- 
guala, Malaca, Qamatra, Peeguu, but they trade not with Cambaya. 
Here there is great store of pepper, and there is a great river.” t 


(7) Kay a! : — This port belonged to the kingdom 
of Quilon until 1514 A.D. ; but subsequent to this date, 
it seems to have passed into the hands of the king of 
Kayattar from whom the Raya of Vijayanagara wrested 
it. It was inhabited by ‘ Moors and Heathen merchants 
of importance.’ 

“It has a very good haven, whither every year sail many 
ships from Malabar and others from Charamandel and Benguala, 
so that here there is traffic in goods of many kinds coming from 
diverse regions. The Ghatis of this land are men of high stand- 
ing dealing in abundance of precious stones and of seed-pearls also 
for the right of fishing for these belongs to the King.” % 


* Barbosa i PP. 196-7. 


t ibid a, p.9 7- 


t ibid p. 13*3. 
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(8) Negapatam was the .port of Colamandalam. 
Although Caesar Frederick speaks of it as s a countrey 
of . small trade/ * Barbosa does not belittle its 
importance. He says : 

“ Numbers of ships from Malabar sail hither every year, 
most of them to take cargoes of rice by which they make great 
profits : and they bring hither abundance of goods from Cambaya, 
copper, quicksilver, vermilion, pepper and goods of other kinds. 
In this Province of Gharamandel are also found many sorts of 
spices and drugs which come from the kingdoms of Malaca, China 
Benguala in Moorish ships for they dare not pass Malabar through 
fear of our fleets.” | 

“ The more part or all of the Heathen merchants or Chatis , 
who live throughout India, are natives of this country, and are 
very cunning in every kind of traffic in goods. At the sea-ports 
are also many Moors, natives of the land ; who are great merchants 
and own many ships.” $ 

(9) Mailapur:— It was a growing port and 
merchants brought goods to if from other places. Its 
pilgrim traffic appears to have been considerable. § 

(10) Pulicat This port was inhabited by both 
the Moors and Heathen, great traders. Pulicat may be 
described without exaggeration as the eastern port of 
the city of Vijayanagara. 

“ It has a very fair sea-haven whither resort ships of Moors 
in great numbers conveying goods of diverse kinds. By land also 
from the Narsyngua kingdom come many traders to buy goods of 
many kinds for which reason they bring hither from Peguu. ♦.great 
store of rubies, spinels, and abundance of musk [which precious 
stones are good cheap here, for him who knows how to buy and to 
choose them.] 

Here are made great abundance of printed cotton cloths 
which are worth much money in Malacca, Peguu, Qamatra and in 

* Purehas His Pilgrims X. p. 108, t Barbosa ii. p, 125, 

|*«rfpp. 125-6. § iMd pp, 12S-9. 
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the kingdom of Guzerate and Malabar for clothing. Here also 
copper, quicksilver and vermilion as well as other Oambaya wares, 
dyes in grain [Meca velvets and especially] rose water.” * 

Most of the maritime trade passed through the 
hands of three classes of merchants : (a) The Portu- 

guese, (6) the Arabs, and («?) the Indians. Almost all 
the trade between India and the West, was in the hands 
of the Portuguese and the Arabs ; but the Indian 
merchants also competed with them in the Eastern 
markets. They frequented Pegnu, Tenasserim, Malay 
peninsula, the Archipelago and even China. The 
Indian merchants belonged to two classes : (i) the Lab- 
bais (Mussalmans), and (ii) the Chatis (the Hindus). In 
the markets of Malabar, the Christian and Jewish 
merchants made their appearance. All the coastal 
trade was entirely in the hands of native merchants. 

Section 3 .* The Pirates ; — The merchants trading 
with foreign countries carried on their ventures at very 
great risk. The seas were infested with pirates who 
attacked the merchant men and robbed them of their 
cargoes. As the pirates had the support of powerful 
states on the mainland, it was not an easy task to sup- 
press them. Barbosa records two instances of piracy. 

(i) Honawar, as noticed already, was the seat of 
two brothers, Timoja and Raogy who were commis- 
sioned by the emperor of Vijayanagara to wage 
perpetual war on the port of Goa. 

Each of them maintained, “ Eve or six large ships with crews 
of well-armed men in great numbers : these issuing forth to the sea 
took all the ships they met (saving only those of Malabar) and 
robbed them of whatsoever they carried, leaving men alive ; and 
they shared the stolen goods with the lord of the land to ohtain 


* Barbosa ii. pp. 1SCMS. 
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his favour ; and in this wise they lived, gathering great riches, and 
established in the land.” * 

Timoja and his brother cannot be strictly termed 
pirates ; for they were commissioned by the Raya to 
wage war against the Mussalmans who were the natural 
enemies of the Hindus. They attacked only the 
Mussalman ships which they robbed. The fact that 
they did not molest the Malabar ships which belonged 
to the Hindus shows that they were not pirates by 
profession. 

(ii) The second instance seems to be a genuine 
case of piracy. Porkad in the kingdom of Quilon was 
another nest of pirates. There lived many fishermen 
who earned their livelihood in winter by fishing ; but 
in summer they lived by robbery of everything they 
could find upon the sea. 

“ They are great oarsmen and a multitude of them gather 
together all armed with bows and arrows in plenty, and thus they 
surround any vessel they find becalmed with flights of arrows 
until they take and rob it. Those who are taken therein, they put 
aBhore. Thus with these boats of theirs which they call catures, 
they take much spoil, part whereof they give to the lord of 
the land.” t 

The Indians were not the only people who took 
to piracy. The Portuguese, not being satisfied with 
the profits obtained from honest trade, joined the ranks 
of the pirates, and made sailing upon the sea utterly 
unsafe. A passage in the j Kerala Pazhama runs thus : 

“ Besides these cruelties perpetrated on the land, the Portu- 
guese were also responsible for unmentionable atrocities on the 
sea. The Peringi ' ships alone did not keep she peace. The 
Muhammadan ships were the special objects of their fury. Every 
ship had to carry safe-conduct issued by the Poi tuguese captain. 
But even with that they were not safe. The Portuguese seamen 

+ ibid ii. pp» 95-6. , .■ i 


* Barbtsa i. pp. 186-7, 
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demanded heavy bribes and bakshish, and if whatever they asked 
for was not given, the ships would be confiscated.” * 

The Portuguese seamen whose object seems to 
have been to suppress competition forcibly, could not 
restrain on occasions from laying hands upon non- 
Muslim merchantmen, although they carried the neces- 
sary safe-conduct from the Portuguese authorities. 

Section 4 : Inland Trade : — The internal trade of 
the empire appears to have been in a satisfactory con- 
dition. Large quantities of articles were transported 
from one part of the empire to another. Some idea 
about the movement of goods may be had from a 
careful study of the lithic records of the time : 


Place. 

Reference. 

Date. 

Articles in transit. 

1. Rollama- 

(JUgU. 

LB. 48 p. 341. 

1521 AJ>. ? 

Perikas of rasavargas, 
and bales of cotton 
passing along the 
Ancient Road. 

2. Bukkapafc- 
tanam. 

LB. 37 p. 116. 

1530 A.D. 

Perikas of pepper, jag- 
gery, pulses, cholam, 
nuts, fruits, . vegeta- 
ble baskets, and bales 
of silk. 

3. Animala. 

LB. 14 p. 415 ; 
LB. 7 p* 7 7 . 

1531 A.D. 

Rales of cotton, perikas 
of rasavargas, nuts, 
pepper, jaggery, 
yarn, cloth, cloaks, 
rice, cholam, rag! <&c. 

4. Udayagiri, 

LB. 42 No. 28. 

1546 A.D. 5 

Various kinds of grain, 
rasavargas (ghee, 
sugar, oil &c.), per- 
fumes like sandal, 
camphor, musk, pilli 
roots &c. 


Besides, an inscription dated 1516 A.D., refers to 
the commodities that were taken to §risailam by various 


* Pagikkar : MelaUr and the Porteguest p. 94. 
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means of transport* Ramaraja’s haul dated 1526 A.D., 
alludes to ferikas of nuts, nagas of rasavargas, cloth &c., 
that were passing along the Tirupati Road, f The 
Kaifiyat of Dasaripalle speaks of merchants going to 
Ahobalam. % These references are enough to show 
that, during the period under consideration, there ex- 
isted active trade relations amongst the cities and the 
provinces of the empire. The Atthamm Tantrum gives 
a more detailed account of the internal trade relations. 
It is said that, pepper, nuts, cardamoms were imported 
from the districts of Nagar into Balaghat ; opium, 
asafoetida, cotton, shawls, musk, horses and pearls were 
imported to Balaghat from the north ; woollen blankets, 
nuts, iron, grain, and sandal were exported to other 
places from Citradurga ; sandal which was available 
at Nagar, Ambapura, Gardanagiri &c. in Balaghat was 
purchased by the merchants for exportation to China ; 
cotton which grew plentifully in the district of 
Adavani was sold in Kolar and Sidlagatta ; copra which 
was produced in Sira and Gubbi was sold elsewhere ; 
ghee, oil and tobacco which were obtained in large 
quantities at Dharmavaram, Cirumana and Racerla were 
exported to the neighbouring provinces where they 
were sold; cloth, and silk fabrics that were manufactur- 
ed at Dharmavaram, Tadpatri, Adavani, Gfutti, Bellary, 
and the black pulse growing in these localities, were 
exported to Srirangapattanam, and its neighbourhood 
where they were marketed with very high profits. § 

Trade Routes : — The road between Bhatakal and 
Vijayanagara is described by Paes. It passed through 
Zambuja, Reealem, Darcha &c. Inscriptions frequently 


U * 
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mention an ‘ Ancient Road ’ connecting the Deccan 
with places in the East Coast. An inscription of Rolla- 
madugu alludes to the ‘ Ancient Road ' which passed 
through the mountain pass at the place ; * the same 
road is said to go through hill passes at Pulivendala, 
Grandi, Pendlimarri &c. f The Ka^T-Ramesvaram Road 
mentioned in the Kaifiyat of Patturipa]em,J and the 
Tirupati Trunk Road mentioned in the chronicle of 
Cuddapah § and Ramaraja’s haul <ff probably refer to 
the same road. The Sukasaptati, a work probably of 
the early seventeenth, century, describes a road connect- 
ing Vidyanagara with Conjeevaram, || The Kaifiyat of 
Racerla gives an account of the road between Gutti 
and Munimadugu ; ** and another road connecting 
Ahobalam with Porumamilla, Baddevolu, Kambham 
&c., is mentioned in the Kaifiyat of Dasaripalle.f f Bar- 
bosa hints at a trade route connecting Vijayanagara 
and Pulicat. Raffi-ud-Din Ibrahim Shirazi alludes t 
two roads, one going from Masulipatam to Kovilkonda 
and another from Kovilkonda to Kampili. §§ Lastly, a 
trade route is said to have passed from Kayamkulam 
to Tinnevelly : it went through the kingdom of 
Quilon. f 

• LR. 48 p. 341. t LR. 14 p. 415. 

x LR. 9 pp. 848-53. § LR. 18. pp. 462-3. 

I ibid p. 407. 

S aXSc iS^XSTotSa a-spg I •wcsfiS oTfe-cfif - 

■syvtiQO&h iso %o i X&tf iSsf S&A OSS 

sjeoiS ‘SoaiS a$ dSatfgijr Safe » i e^s" '•ss&^aer’ss ii 

SS. pp. 102-3, 

«» LR. 6 p. 236. ft ttid 5 pp. 57-8. 

Barbosa ii. pp. 130. §§ JBBRAS. sxii. p. 28. 

II Panikkar : Malabar and the Portuguese p. 96. 
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The Means of Transport,:— The internal means of 
communication were not at all suitable for the rapid 
transport of commodities. The roads were bad, and 
probably, no better than mere tracks. Although 
wheeled carts were used for agricultural and 
military purposes, they were not employed for trans- 
porting articles of merchandise. An inscription of 
the time of Krsnadevaraya gives us what seems to 
be an exhaustive list of vehicles used for trade pur- 
poses : (1) kavadis, (2) head-loads, (3) pack-horses, 
(4) pack-bullocks, and (5) asses. * That is to say, men 
and animals were employed to carry the articles of 
merchandise from place to place, but no wheeled 
carriage seems to have been in use. This is corrobor- 
ated by the evidence of foreign writers, literature, and 
Local Records. 

Barbosa speaks of the asses and pack cattle on 
which pepper was brought from Malabar to Vijaya- 
nagara. f Paes mentions laden oxen that crowded the 
streets and markets of Vijayanagara. $ An inscription 
of Rollamadugu alludes to the trains of laden oxen ; § 
and a Nanjangud grant refers to bullock loads. 5f The 
Amuktamcilyada describes horses that were hired to 
carry loads. 11 ' 

* MBR. 18 of 1915. t Barbosa i. p. 203. 

t BE. p. 257. § LX. 48 pp. 341-50. 

f EC. iv.Nj.266. ’ . 

II <s dsS3~8?<oe!35) I. Oj 

° \ Jm. 2j 96. 

The author of kasaptati narrates a story containing a dialogue between 
a fox and a pack-horse. As the story graphically describes the miseries 
of the poor beast of burden, a rough paraphrase of it may not be out of place 
in this connection 

The horse approached the stream neighing feebly to quench his thirst* On 
his spine -was a soire which attracted ' crowds of files ; the hair of Ms tail was a 

As Ms front legs were 


of amusement to the youngsters of the village, 
r ftAO -» 
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The journey along the roads, as noticed elsewhere, 
was not safe, as they were infested with robbers, 
especially in forest and hilly tracts. The merchants 
generally preferred, therefore, to travel in company, 
very well protected. The caravans are referred to in 
several contemporary works. The AmuJdamalyada des- 
cribes the progress of a caravan which was robbed of its 
belongings on the road by highway men.* Rafi-ud-Din 
ShTrazi states that the caravans were plundered by the 
dacoits on the Kampili-Kovilkonda and Kovilkoiida- 
Masulipatam Roads during the reign of Muhammad 
Shah IV. -j- Owing to the plundering raids of the 
Portuguese captain Rodrigues, ‘ all the traders who ■ 

tied together, he moved by hopping. He was bleeding profusely on account of ; 

the wounds caused by the blows which he received from his cruel master* 
Swanns of dees hovered over his neck, ears and belly. 

As the horse was about to drink water, Buddhisara (a fox) accosted him and ; 
asked him to explain the cause of his miserable condition. The horse replied, 
u you know that 1 was purchased by a Reddi of the yonder village who used to 
treat me kindly. As he fell on evil days, being unable to maintain me, he sold 
me to a J3eri\ the robber of other peoples' fortune. It is not possible for me to 
describe to you satisfactorily the manner in which he treated me. He would 
always drive me to the fairs held in all places in the neighbourhood laden 
with perikas or loads. He would show no consideration for the sufferings of 
my poor body. The weight of the perika was enough to break my back ; to add 
to its weight, he would not only mount on the top of it, but cudgel me j 
mercilessly to make me run fast. May his hands bo blasted by Cenga|amma i He 
would let me to bulky persons going to tinmals ia the neighbouring villages, \ 
and extract from them money for tolls, fare &c. In order to satisfy his insatiable j 
greed, he would drive me to all and sundry places, but would never give me 
any feed. Instead, he would allow me to graze on grass wherever available 
on the roadside, after securing my legs with a rope. He would never apply the 
gorapa to my body, nor would he wash it with water. I had no grass to eat, no 
covering over my body to protect me from inclement weather. When I returned 
home at night after a day's wandering, I had no stable to retire, but to remain j 
tied between two plough buffaloes with unusally long horns. Alas ! although a : 
horse by birth, I had to put up with this miserable plight. That stony-hearted f 
man would give a spade to his daughter, whom he commanded to fetch grass for | 
me ; but that wanton would throw awjty the instrument, and spend the day in f 
the company of her lovers ; and when she returned home, she would bring the j 
grass picked up from the excreta of the elephants. j 

A similar tale is narrated in the Hamsavlmsati. These show that the horse® [ 
fW common beasts of burden and their owners treated them cruelly, j 

* Am % t 7-3JU , :ydV ^ h + JBB1US . xxiu p. M, | 
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carried on a great land commerce between Tinnevelly 
and Kayamkulam ’ stopped their commercial activities. 
{Similar happenings are described in the Local liecor s. 

A maghava-sadhaka dated 1531 A.D., records the death 
of the men of the Beddi community while defending 
the Balija merchants against robbers near the pass of 
Rollamadugu. t The activity of the freebooters is also 
recorded in the Kaijiyat of Dasaripalle. $ 

It is obvious that the merchants carried on trade 
under adverse circumstances. They embarked on 
their ventures at the risk of their lives and property. 
As the government did not make adequate provision 
for the protection of their life and property, they had 
to pay money to private persons to keep guard over 
dangerous zones on the road. Moreover, the vexatious 
tariff walls, which the government set up all over the 
land, acted as so many barriers in the path of trade. 
The country was honey-combed with thaayams or tariff 
districts where the merchants had to pay duties on all 
articles. Duties were collected not only on the exports 
and imports but also on those that were in transit. 
Under these circumstances, trade could not have 
flourished unhampered. 

Nevertheless, the government appears to have 
taken some interest in promoting trade. According to 
Faes, Krsnadevaraya induced the merchants to go to 
Nagalapore from his other cities. § The example of 
the iiaya was copied by his nayakas, They encouraged 
the merchants by ottering them concessions, because 
the merchants were a source of income to them. They 
set up fairs in new places, and revived them where 
they were in decay. Almost every big village seems 

• Panikkai: Malabar and the Portuguese p. 96 t LR. 48 pp. 341-50, 

$ ZJt. 5 pp. 79-80. § p. 244. 
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to have had a fair of its own to which flocked the men 
and women of the neighbourhood for purchasing 
articles of domestic consumption, and probably for 
marketing what they had produced. * 

fto$r0o$3oo aa&Xc &€»S5oT®d3 

Am. A : 35. 

The Havisiivimsati , a work of the eighteenth century gives a list of places, 
where merchants gathered for the sale and purchase of commodities# The, 
commercial conditions of the sixteenth century could not have undergone much 
change# The list is given below. It may be taken for what it is -worth, 

1. Rayadurgam, 2* Gutti, 3. Rayaveluru, 4. Anegondi, 5. Mulu- 
vaya, 6. Snrangapattanam, 7. Gingee, 8. Cofijeevaram, 9# Kapp&ra, 

10. Gagara, 11. Gadag, 12. Laksmesvar, l3# Bankapur, 14. Madura, 
15, Adavani, 10. Masur, 17. Vinukon^a, IS. Kon^avidu, 19. Kon^apalli, 

20. Podili, 21# Taiijapuram, 22. Udayagiri, 23. K aisur, 24. xMysore, 25. Penu- 
gomja, 26. Manga^agiri, 27. Basavapafnam, 28. Sirpi, 29. Wandavasi. 

80. Kundurpi, 31. Bellamkon^a, 32. Devarakon<Ja, 33. Kacerla, 34. Muni- 
majugu,' 8a. JL>upa<Ju, 30. Raparti, 37. Macerla, 38. Racavliju, 

39. Kumbham, 4 th Banaganipalle, 41. PorumamiJla, 42. Dharapuram, 
43. Ci ni, 44. Tagpatri, 4-5. Nandyala, 46. Ciruvalli, 47. Nandavaram, 

48. Raudukur, 49. Kamayapatnam 50. Arubanda, 51. Hampi- Virupak§am, 
52. Arani, 53. V enipalii, 54. Kampiii, 55. Randartur, 56. Ka^apa, 
57. biddhavatam, 58. Gaii^ikota, 59. Kasur, 60. Puttur, 61. Cintaguxi$a„ 
02# Gan<javaram, 63. Damanaceruvu, 64, Veil atm, 65. Kullur, 66. Rala- 
vayi, 0/. Reilore, 08, Vellore, 09. Raicur, 70. Cadumur, 71. Raca- 
koiuja, 72. Kadiri, 73. KutaguJ|a, 74. Gangeru, 75. 3ringeru, 76, Ramaja- 
kd|a, 77. Vajragiri, 78. Wugur, 79. JSusum, 80. Cobada, 81. Bagur, 
82. Kollaia, 83. Gudiban^a, 84. Bellary, 85. Rottako|a, 80, Gummilenipaiem, 
87. Gob bur, 88. BaRapuram, 89. Punganur, 90, Aku, 91. Ramajenki, 

92. Manava, 93. KautSJam, 94, Manuk on^ainur, 95. Kumbhakonam, 
96. Rotakon^a, 97. Peravali, 98. Duvvur, 99, Bangalore, 100. Vottur, 
101, Cittoor, 102, Huni, 103, Ciratanapali, 104. Rajole, 105. Gadwal, 
100, Kacanagar, 107. Tiruttani, 108. Rajahasti, 109. £inur, 110. Madhy* 
aijunam, 111. Trinamali, 112. JSamuko^a, 113. Pakala, 114. Raveripaka, 
115. Mohanagiri, 116, Cadukur, 117. Mallur, 118. Cadukon^a, 

119. Sagon^a, 13Q, # Vavili, 121. Nagore, 122, Tafltir, 123. Mylapore, 
124# Peddamangajam, 125, Ramasainudram, 126. Kaniapurain, 127. Vellala, 
128, Bhnvanagiri, 129. Kon<}apurani, 130. GaurRMayuram, 131, Harpanahaj^i, 
132. Bedanaravari, 133. Na<}igallu, 134. Kokkallu, 135. Ra^avakolanu, 
136, VeligStfu, 137, TangeJia, 138. Darsi, 139. Kangundi, 140. Tanu- 
gomja, 141. Ra^avapettam, 142# Doosti, 143. SivanagaRavalandi, 144. Sin- 
galam, 145. Mannarukovela, 146, Sonnagallu, 147# Cidambaram, 148. Vage- 
nagar, Xv9, Puranpura, a50. Vvo4ayarp%m, 151. Utjipi, 152. Mujjangi, 
153, Ma*p}uvu, 154. Mosavagallu, 155. RamaaSdhapuram, 156, Betfanda, 
157, Dharmavaiam, 158. Da^igoJla, 159. Mandarn, 160. Miv&nike, 
161* Mlrklput, 162. JCumbhi, 163. Haranga, 164. Majjhari, 165. BalikS- 
hajp, 166. Xattipaili, 167. Kuranji, 168. Revaj$i, 169. Sanhaki, 170, PIXu- ^ 
vlyi s 171. Gujjari, 172. Xnmxu, 173. Beiwa^a, Konflnif K*f 
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Section 4 : Industries : — Agriculture was the most 
important industry of land. As rice was the 
staple food of the people, it was grown extensively at 
all places. White rice was consumed by richer 
classes \ but the red rice (the black rice of Barbosa) 
was used by the lower classes. It was cultivated 
almost everywhere, because it was needed not only for 
domestic consumption but for export. The state best- 
owed special attention upon rice industry and created 
special facilities for agriculturists. Tanks were 
excavated, canals were dug, and taltavi loans were 
advanced, and heavy taxes were remitted during 
seasons of scarcity. Besides rice, people in the 
interior subsisted upon raqi , and eholam. Although 
the ryots took very great pains to cultivate these 
grains, the government did not offer any sort of 
encouragement to improve their cultivation. The same 
remark applies to the cultivation of pulses of different 
varieties. The sugar-cane was grown wherever water 
could be had in plenty. The cane was cut in summer, 
when the mills became busy pressing the juice. * 

The sugar-cane plantations gave birth to two 
other industries, the manufacture of jaggery and sugar. 
Jaggery was consumed all over the country by people 
of all classes ; but sugar appears to have been less 
common in the houses of humbler folk. Barbosa des- 
cribes the kind of sugar that was manufactured in the 
country. It was in a powdery condition, as the people 
did not know how to make it into loaves ; f but 
Varthema, who visited Vijayanagara a decade earlier, 
states that at Bhatakal, there was ‘ a great abundance 
of sugar, and especially of sugar candied, according to 
OUr manner.' % Besides sugar manufactured from 

* &*<■ 2 ! ?0 - + Barbosa i. p. 188. { Varthema : Itinerary p. 49. 
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sugar-cane, palm sugar was produced in plenty.* 
Although the industry is smothered to death, it still 
lurks in the out of the way corners of the country. It 
might have been consumed largely by people in the 
past; and it formed an important ingredient in the 
preparation of some Ayurvedic medicines. 

The country is said to have been filled with groves 
of fruit growing trees. y The Portuguese writers state 
that fruits could be had abundantly everywhere. 
Mangoes, jack fruits, pomegranates, karbuse, grapes 
and plantains of different varieties were available at the 
capital and in the great cities of the empire. $ It is said 
that on the Anegondi side of the Tungabhadra there 
were ‘ many orchards and gardens with many fruit 
trees, for the most part, mangoes and areca-palms, 
and jack trees and also many lime and orange trees. ’ 
There were also white grapes. The fruit gardens grew 
‘ so closely one to another ’ that they appeared ‘ like 
a thick forest. ’ § All kinds of kitchen vegetables were 
cultivated in gardens. But the one product of the 
garden which attracted the attention of the foreigners 
very much was the betel leaf, The betel gardens are 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions and the raya- 
rekhas. 11 The cultivation of the plantain was under- 
taken in areas where water was available in plenty. It 
was entered in the records of the Atthavamm as a 
nirarambha crop. ** The plantain fruits and leaves were 
so much in demand that people took to its cultivation 
extensively. The flower gardens attracted much atten- 
tion. The city of Vijayanagara is said to have had a 

• Barbosa i. p. 189. t^.p 237. t Am, 2: 75. 

§ FE. pp. 256-7. 1 ibid p. 242. 

1 EC. iv. Gu. 67; LX. 13 (Markapur No. 7) pp. 230-1. 

** LX. 6 (Alavakon^a) pp. 324-48. 
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Plentiful supply of flowers, especially roses, at all times 

i' ,t year Ihe desire of the people for sweet-scented 

m the yea b insa tiable. They wore 

flowers appears to ^ b and ar „,md tlteir 

them as garland on their 

necks Women decorated their nan am 

kinds of Sowers. The rich people strewed their be 

tith flowers. Every nobleman kept a flower garden 

his own ; and so did every temple. 

The most important of the textile industries was 
the weaving of cotton cloth. The weavers seem to 
have divided themselves into several classes. A 

• 4 - n f A n diraiu.-K.odnr mentions two classes 
inscription ol Ancliraju ivuy. 

of looms, togata-maggas, and sale-maggae. 1 he same 
classification is alluded to m the rayar elha of 
Alavakonda. Of the Ml looms that were at work in he 
village, 230 were to gap-imggas, and the rest were tella- 
maaaas. t Togata - maggas were looms specially se 
apart for weaving red cloth, whereas the tella-maggas 
wove only white cloth. In addition to the weaver 
castes such as the padmasales, sales, jandras, $ etc. the 
malas or the pariahs took to weaving as a profession 
all over the country. § The Atthavana lantram 
divides the weavers into two classes, th e kurubas 
and the sales. The kurubas, who were shepherds 
by profession, took to weaving as a by-industry. 
They wove woollen blankets and sold them to 
the merchants trading with different parts of the 
empire The sales evidently busied themselves with 
the manufacture of the cotton and other kinds of 


* LR. 1 pp* H-13. 
X cf. + ■ 35. 


f LR. 6 p. 324 ff. 


:f. Am. * : ao- , . . „ 

“ -&43 & in &<*>»• 

SThe common Telugu proverb ^ ***“ ^ *T 

the OUm and the malas were the two principle weaving commands of the 
Telngn ceuntry. 
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cloth. The kaikkolars were the weavers par-excellence 
of the Tamil country. They figure often in the 
inscriptions of the time ; and they are said to have been 
enjoying certain privileges such as tandu and sangu 
conferred upon them by the government ; * but the 
kaikkolars were not the only people who were £ profes- 
sional weavers.' The pariah looms were busy in 
manufacturing cloth in almost every cherry. 

Cotton fabrics were manufactured largely in 
Dharmavaram, Tadpatri, Adavani, Grutti and Bellary ; 
woollen blankets in Citradurga and Jarimela ; and silk 
cloth in Bangalore, Grutti, Molatayitur, Bellary and 
Rayadurga. Coarse cloth was, of course, manufactured 
at all places, f 

The carding or combing of cotton, and spinning it 
into yam were, of course, dependent upon the weaving 
industry. Although no information is available about 
them, they are occasionally mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. Pinjanigaru or pinja-siddhayam J presumes the 
existence of the combing industry ; yarn which was one 
of the commodities for sale must have been produced 
in the country itself. § The salt industry engaged 

* MSS. 473 of 1921 ; 41 of 1922. 

f Atthavana. Tantram % MMss , 15-6-8. 

% EC, xi. Mk. 1 ; LR* 3 (CadipirSla) p. 426. 

§ The Sukasaptati (2 : 416-19 ; 421.) describes spinning in the houses of the 
farmers. Women of several houses joined together, bringing with them their 
spinning wheel, combed cotton, and proceeded to spin narrating scandalous stories. 
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the attention of several people not only on the sea-coast 
but also in the interior. The information available on 
the subject pertains to the manufacture of salt in the in- 
land districts of the empire. Two Markkanam grants 
record gifts of salt-pans to a temple ; * two more grants 
from the Canarese districts register the remission of 
taxes which the salt makers had to pay to the govern- 
ment. f One of them contains regulations subject to 
which the salt makers had to remove the saline earth. $ 
The reference to saline earth is interesting, as it gives us 
a hint about the manner of manufacturing salt in inland 
places. The salt makers used to remove saline earth 
from the waste land belonging to the government. 
They spread them on the surface of pans specially 
prepared for them, and let into the pans water which 
was allowed to evaporate slowly. Finally, the salt 
which remained in crystals on the surface of the pans 
was collected and marketed. § The same method was 
probably employed with the necessary modifications, 
in manufacturing salt on the sea-coast. 

All t3Kj "3-D c&>55'3e>c I Ro« e»iO-Q I 

65 a— - co . ^ 

''ifsS I ^#13 0 o£u>6 I! 
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c o £>d&e» &>Q7c*&b ~£cX& 1 
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• MER. +1, 46 of 1919. 
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The iron that was needed for all purposes was 
produced within the empire itself. It was not one of 
the articles that was imported from abroad. On the 
contrary, it was produced in such large quantities that 
the people not only satisfied their own wants, but ex- 
ported it to foreign countries. * Iron is said to have been 
one of the articles exported from Citradnrga. It was 
extracted from two sources. Stones containing iron ore 
were brought and pounded into powder which was then 
smelted in large furnaces. Another method appears to 
have been more popular. Pine particles of ore deposit- 
ed on the beds of streamlets in the hilly tracts were 
collected ; and the ore so collected was smelted in huge 
furnaces erected for the purpose in jungles where fuel 
could be had abundantly, f 

The principal mineral that was dug out of the 
earth was the diamond. The most important mines 
were ‘ in the Kurnool and Anantapur districts, notably 
at Vajra Karur/ Lins choten says : 

“ They (diamonds) grow, “ in the countrie of Deoam 
behinde Ballagate, by the towne of Bisnagar, wherein are 
two or three hills, from whence they are digged, whereof the 
King of Bisnagar doth reape great profitte ; for he causeth them to 
be straightly watched, and hath farmed them ont with this condi- 
tion, that all diamonds that are above twenty-five Mangellyns in 
weight are for the King himself.” $ 

According to Nuniz diamonds came from the coun- 
try of Grutti. Adapanayaque, the lord of the country, 
paid to the emperor forty thousand pardoas every year; 
but he had to hand over to the imperial treasury ‘ all 
diamonds which exceed twenty mangelins.'' § 

• Barbosa L p, 188* f cf* A{{havana Tantram : MMss, 18-6-8* 

% FE. App. A. p. 399 ; Limchotm p, 136. 
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Section 5 : The Guilds The merchant guilds 
played an important part in the commercial life of the 
people. Most of the internal trade of the country 
passed through their hands, and their activities seem to 
have extended all over the empire. These guilds were 
generally known by the name of ‘ the several Ayya- 
vali Calumulas of the fifty six countries/ They also 
styled themselves occasionally as “ the several Ayya- 
vali Calumulas, both native and foreign Ndnadesis, of 
the fifty six countries.” * The occurrence of this name 
in the inscriptions in different parts of the empire may, 
at first sight, seem to indicate the existence of a huge 
mercantile corporation doing business everywhere ; but 
this is not the truth. ‘ The several Ayyavali Calumulas 
etc.,’ was a common name by which the merchant 
guilds were generally known everywhere. The exis- 
tence of a guild of this name in almost every town of 
the empire is indicated by the letter which 1 the several 
Ayyavali Calumulas ’ of Yadaki addressed to * the 
several Ayyavali Calumulas of Tadpatri/ f The Vira- 
Banyigas probably constituted themselves into a 
separate guild, and had their organizations in all the 
important commercial centres. Although the informa- 
tion supplied by the inscriptions is meagre, it is still 
possible to form an idea of the constitution and the 
functions of these corporations. The merchant guild 
of each city had a president called pa$ana$wami or 
se^ti-pa^anaswami, who appears to have been its 
executive officer. The members met usually in the 
front-hall of a temple whenever they had any business 
to transact. The full insignia of the guild was paraded, 
specially the diamond baisanige without which no 
meeting of the guild co uld be valid. 

* LR. 53 (Sirirolla.) p. 386. 

'A.i -%tS, S? (NiftOr) p. 313. 
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Each merchant guild had certain powers of taxa- 
tion, as it was directly responsible to the imperial 
government for the payment of taxes due from its 
members. Therefore, the president collected the dues 
from the members and remitted them to the Raya or his 
officers. When the Raya and his officers desired to 
alienate these dues in favour of a temple or some other 
religious institution, they had to obtain the consent of 
the guild or the setti-pattanaswdmi. * Moreover, the 
guild had the right of imposing taxes on its members, 
whenever there was a need for it to do so. Generally, 
it imposed duties on the goods sold by its members for 
the benefit of some temple or matha, and granted a 
charter called maghava-sadhaka or patta f describing the 
nature of the gift, to the donee. The guild was not 
infrequently obliged to enter into agreements with the 
road kavalgars, in order to protect the life and pro- 
perty of its members who happened to be trading with 
the distant parts of the empire. In order to remunerate 
the havalgar, the guild granted him a maghava-sadhaka 
or charter, promising to pay him dues on the goods in 
transit. Lastly, the merchants were also required to 
discharge certain judicial duties. The several Ayyavali 
Galumulas were frequently required by the officers of 
the king to constitute themselves into a court of 
justice and try cases involving disputes about the 
ownership of property. Generally they seemed to 
have tried cases and settled disputes, without the assis- 
tance of any outside body ; $ but on occasions, when 
the settlement of a dispute required an expert know- 
ledge of law, they used to refer the case to the provin- 
cial governor who would entrust its trial to a dharma- 
sana of the vidvan-mahajanas of one or more agraharas. 

• MER. 681 of 1922. ^ " t LR. 18 (VSmantir) pp. 63-4. 

% LR. 55 (PSiBr) p.283. 
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The Mahanadu -. — It is stated in an inscription of 
Hospet dated 1535 A.D., that the setti-pattanaswamis of 
certain suburbs of Vijayanagara viz., Tirumaladeviyar- 
pattana, Y ardajammanapattana and Krsnapura, and 
the Mahanadu gave their consent to a grant of the mula- 
vjsas to the shrine of Tiruvengalanatha made by 
Abbaraju Timmappa. * It is evident that each of the 
suburbs of the capital had its own merchant guild ; and 
what is of greater interest is that the donor had to ob- 
tain its consent as well as that of another body called 
Mahanadu Desmra. The meaning of these terms is not 
quite intelligible. Desmra may denote the class to 
which the merchants belonged ; and Mahanadu may 
be understood as the conference or the meeting of all 
the merchants belonging to that class. It is only 
reasonable that the donor should have obtained the 
consent not only of the presidents of the guilds, but 
of the general body of the merchants in order to 
secure permanence to his benefaction. 

Graft Guilds : — The artisans engaged in each 
industry had their own separate organizations. The 
existence of the craft guilds * in Vijayanagara is 
attested by the evidence of Abdur Razak, the earliest 
of the foreign writers, who left behind him an account 
of the city. “ The tradesmen of each separate guild 
or craft ”, says he, “ have their shops close to one 
another.” f Paes, another foreign writer, alludes to the 
confraternity of craftsmen and merchants, J Kpsnaraya 
perhapB alludes to the guilds of weavers, goldsmiths, 
weavers of silk-cloth, Komatis, Vaijatis, gunny-bag 
makers, basket makers, etc. § Inscriptions frequently 
allude to another craft guild called the Pancdlas 
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or the Pancahanamvaru * ; the Uppararu or the manu- 
facturers of salt f had also probably organized them- 
selves into a guild. A careful study of the inscrip- 
tions, may reveal the existence of many more. 

No information is available about the regula- 
tions according to which these guilds conducted 
business. Probably they collected dues from the 
members, and spent the money for promoting the 
common welfare. They might have been also allow- 
ed to make laws for the guidance of the members, 
and punished the offenders by the imposition of fine 
or excommunication. These are only conjectures 
about the probable nature of the activities of these 
guilds, and they may have to be modified in the 
light of future research. 

There is reason to believe that these craft guilds 
were subordinate to the merchant guilds. An inscrip- 
tion at Vamanuru in the Cuddapah district dated 
1536 A.D., records the grant of some dues on the 
looms of the Pennabadi, Mulkinad, Renad, Sakilisima, 
Awuku, Koilkuntla, Pedanandela and Pulivendala by 
‘ the several settis of the fifty six countries ’ to the 
presiding monk of the matha at Srlsaila. $ This 
epigraph seems to indicate that there existed a 
merchant guild having jurisdiction over a wide area, 
comprising nine sub-divisions of the district of G-andi- 
kota. However, it is not possible to assert definitely 
that the craft guilds were controlled by merchant 
guilds, until more evidence of a reliable character is 
brought to light^;:;; : ;, : v. ; i : 


* LR. 18 {VontimitJa) pp. 404-5. 
+ J2C.xi.Mk. 8, 9. 

$ LR. 18 (VSmanuns) pp. 63-4. 
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RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS. 

Section 1 : The Religious Policy of the State : — The 
religion which found favour with the emperors of 
Vijayanagara during the 16th century was Vai§navism; 
but it never became the religion of the state, which, 
however, did not assume an attitude of neutrality in 
religious affairs. The state did not divorce itself from 
the religious and social activities of its subjects ; on the 
contrary, it identified itself with all the communities of 
the empire, and extended its patronage to all sects 
alike. 

The foundation of the religious policy adopted by 
the emperors in the 16th century was laid down by 
Bukka I about the middle of the lith century. The 
spirit of fanaticism which had a strong hold upon the 
popular mind as a consequence of the Vxra Saiva, and 
Vira Vaisnava propaganda was still vigorous. And 
the religious dissensions emphasizing separatist tenden- 
cies which proved disastrous, at the time of Mussalman 
invasions, appeared to revive. Only a few people 
could rise above the sectarian prejudice, and they pro- 
tested against the intolerant tyranny of the narrow- 
minded theologians. It was fortunate that the founders 
of the Vijayanagara empire came under the influence 
of the eminent Advaita philosopher, Madhavaearya- 
Vidyaranya. As a true Advaitin he had the breadth of 
vision to comprehend that all religions were so many 
ways leading ultimately to the supreme reality, the 
Brahman. He understood the true import of the Gita, 
and had sympathy with the expression of genuine reli- 
gious feeling, wherever he found it. He made his 
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influence felt by his imperial disciples whom he taught 
to regard all sects alike. They built temples to Siva 
and Visnu, and extended their patronage even to 
the Jains. They set their face resolutely against 
religious strife, and did not suffer one sect to persecute 
another. Taking advantage of a quarrel between the 
Vaisnavas and the Jains, Bukka I laid down the reli- 
gious policy of the state in an edict, the copies of which 
he had engraved on stone in several important places : 

“ The Jainas of all the nads of Anegondi, Hosapattana, 
Penugonde, and Kalyaha, made petition to him (Bukka I) that the 

bhaktas (Vaisyavas') were unjustly killing them, the king, 

thereupon, summoned before him representatives of the 
Sri Vaisnavas of Eighteen nads, including the Acaryas of Kovil 
(Srlrangam), Tirumale, ('1 irupati), Perumal kovil (Kafiei), Tiru- 
narayanapuram (Melukote) with the other members of the sect 
...and, proclaiming that he would not countenance their unjust 
proceedings against the Jains or allow themselves to shelter 

themselves under the plea of religion, passed the following 

decree That to the Jains the use of certain musical instruments 
customary among them was to be confined to the five bastis 
(not mentioned), and disallowed in others.” * 

In another version of the same edict, the king 
declared that there was no difference whatever, 
‘between the Vaisna va-dar§ana, and the Jaina- 
darsana.’ He 1 took the hand of the Jains, and 

placing it in the hand of the Vaisnavas issued his 
decree. ’f This edict laid down the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which the religious policy of the state was to 
be based. The spirit of the edict was liberally inter- 
preted by the later monarch s so as to include within its 
scope all the creeds including Islam. Although the 
Muslim rulers bitterly persecuted their Hindu subjects, 
on account of their religion, no instance of a Vijaya- 
| nagara emperor or his subordinate illtreating Muslims 

fj;, ; ^ pa n. tatr. p. 24 ; cf. ec. n. m. is. 
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for religious differences is recorded. The attitude of 
the emperors was not one of passive indifference. 
They extended their patronage to Muslim religious 
institutions. Devaraya II built a mosque in his capital 
for the benefit of his Mussalman soldiers. * The policy 
which the state followed in religious matters was so 
shaped as to secure the concord of all the religions of 
the empire ; and this policy was completely in harmony 
with the views of the rulers of the 16th century. 
Krsnadevaraya, the greatest emperor of Vijayanagara, 
allowed perfect liberty to all his subjects, Although a 
staunch Vaisnava, he showed considerable regard for 
the Saiva religion. One of his earliest acts was to 
repair, and partly rebuild, the temple of Virupakga at 
Hampi. He made several gifts to the Vaisnava as 
well as the Saiva temples. The temples of Tirupati, 
Kanci, Simhacalam and Ahobalam as well as those 
of Tiruvannamalai, Cidambaram, Kalahasti, Srisailam 
and Amaravati received liberal grants of land from 
him. He employed the Vaisnava as well as the 
Smarta Brahmans in his service. The Jains' found in 
him a monarch who offered them protection. A Vlra 
i*3aiva chief of the Lingayat community called &anta 
Linga, massacred several Svetambara Jain priests 
with the object of paving his way to the Kailasa. f 
Krsnaraya did not, however, like the shedding of blood 
in the name of religion. At his instance, the Velugoti 
chief, Gfani Timma Nayadu, attacked the bigotted 
Lingayat and slew him. $ This must have taught the 
necessary lesson to all the religious propagandists that 
the days of violence were over. The Hindus were not 
the only people who reaped the benefits of his religious 
policy. The Muhammadans, Christians and Jews, 

8 Btigg’s Ferishta ii. p. 431. f MER. 1915 p. 93 Appendix C. 16,. 

% VV. MMts. 15-4-3. 
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who resided in liis dominions, were treated in the same 
way. Barbosa says : 

“ The king allows, such freedom that every man may come 
and go, and live according to his own creed without suffering any 
annoyance, and without enquiry, whether he is a Christian, 
Jew, Moor or Heathen. Great equity and justice is observed 
by all. ” * 

The policy of Krsnavaya was continued unaltered 
during the reign of Acyuta. Like his brother, he made 
o-ifts to Brahmans of all sects. He did not show any 
partiality to the temples of Visnu of whom he was a 
sincere devotee. The temples of Siva at Kahili as ti and 
Kahci were enriched by his gifts of land. That the 
spirit of toleration pervaded the whole Hindu com- 
munity is shown by an epigraph recording the con- 
struction of a mosque by a pious Hindu for the benefit 
of the Mussulmans, f The most enlightened person of 
the age was the famous Ramaraja, the son-in-law of 
Krsnaraya, Like most of his contemporaries he was a 
very devoted Vaisnava. In order to reconcile his 
Muslim soldiers, “ to the act of making obeisance to 
him, he caused the Koran to be placed before him, 
when they came to pay their respects.” He allowed 
them to build mosques, and to observe all their reli- 
gious rites, as if they were residing in a Mussalman 
state. The pursuance of such a liberal policy towards 
the Muhammadans created a strong opposition to 
Ramaraja. On one occasion, when the Muhammadans 
sacrificed cows in a mosque in the Turukavada of the 
city, the nobles and officers became so excited over the 
matter, that, led by Tirumala, a brother of Ramaraja, 

* Barbosa L p. 202. 

f BC* iv. tip* 72. (date 1537) u Rangai-Nayak-ayya, in order to endow the 
stone maslti (mosque) which Babu S©||i had erected in the inner street of 
Skdagh&tla, made a grant for it of the village of fevapura, and Habib* 9 * 
house.” ■ , ■ , , 
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they made very strong representations to Ramaraja 
exhorting him to prohibit the Muhammadans from 
slaughtering the cows. Ramaraja, however, did not 
yield to them ; but told them that he was the master of 
the bodies of his soldiers, and not of their souls. 
Further, he pointed out that it would not be wise to 
interfere with their religious practices.* The firmness, 
which he exhibited on this occasion, was indeed 
remarkable, as the opposition was led by one of his 
own brothers. The nobles, who wanted to show Rama- 
raja the foolishness of his attitude towards the Muham- 
madans went away convinced that there was wisdom 
in it. 

The religious begotism, which temporarily took 
possession of the Hindu mind in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, began to wane even before the foundation of 
Vijayanagara, and it completely disappeared before 
the first Tulnva monarch seized the throne of the city 
of victory. The 16th century may be justly described 
as the age of enlightened rulers. 

Section 2 : Religious Conditions : — The most active 
form of Hindu religion during the 16th century was 
Vaisnavism. The ac cession of Saluva Nar asimha to 
the throne of Vij ayan agara gave a great impetus to the 
expansion of Vaisnavism over the whole of South 
Jmdxa! SaluvaNarasimEa was greatly devoted to the 
God Venkate&a of Tirupati which became the mbst im- 
portant centre of Vaisnavism in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

The Vaisnavas of this period fall into two classes : 
(i) the &r! Vaisnavas or the followers of Ramanuja ; 
and (ii) the Madhwas or the followers of Madhwa, the 
famous dualist philosopher. There was much in com- 

• JBBRAS. xxii. p. 28, 
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mon between the two sects, although there were some 
differences between them in their theology, dogmas of 
faith, and rules of conduct. Of the two sects, &rl 
Vaisnavas may be said to be more liberal in their 
general outlook and principles. Therefore, their creed 
had greater attraction for the masses than Madhwaism, 
which never became popxilar outside a small section 
of the Brahman community. 


At the commencement of the 16th century, the 
Vaisnavas had able leaders who were men of con- 
siderable learning. They were men of great tact, and 
possessed much skill in carrying on religious propa- 
ganda. According to the Telugu literary tradition, a 
&rx Vaisnava teacher called Tataearya was the guru 
or spiritual adviser of Krsuadevaraya. * Who this 
Tataearya was, it is difficult to say. The jiyars of the 
Ahobalam matha, appear to have played an important 
part in extending the influence of Vaisnavism. Van- 
Sathakopa jiyar, the founder of the matha seems to have 


c£. LR . 7 (Cintagunta) p»47. 
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There appear to have flourished two or three people bearing the name o 
Tataearya during the first half of the 1 6th century, A copy of a copper-plait: 
grant noticed in the Mys. Arch , Rep. for 1918 p. 52 mentions Venlcata-TIitary; 
t Qathama rs aitag&i ra Upastamba sutra } yajus sakha . son of Ahoba}acarya son o 
tfrirangad&sika ] on whom Kjsriaraya conferred some privileges in 1522 A* D, 
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been closely in touch with the religious life in the 
court. He was the guru of the great poet Allasani 
Peddana, the poet laureate of Krsnadevaraya. It is 
said that this Sathakopa jlyar was ‘ an asylum of all 
learning and ‘ dispeller of the thick darkness of sins 
of his disciples through the moonlight of his looks’.* 
According to a passage in the Anmktamalyada, he 
carried on vigorous propaganda in the Andhra country, 
where he firmly established the Vaimava faith, f But 
the work of spreading the gospel was not performed 
exclusively by great teachers like Sathakopa jlyar. 
Several !§ri Yaisnava families made the preaching of 
the religion of Vision their life-work. Of these the 
Kandadai and the Paravastu families appear to have 
secured a greater number of disciples than the others. J 
As a consequence of the proselytising activity of the 
teachers, Vaisnavism became the most influential reli- 
gion of the country. 

Although the influence of the Madhwas was not so 
widespread as that of the Sri Vaisnavas, it was by no 
means negligible. Brahmanyatirtha, Vyasatlrtha and 
their diseiples attempted to popularise the teachings of 
Madhwa, They were considerably helped in this by 
the great saint Purandaradasa, who is said to have 
been one of the converts of Vyasatlrtha. The greatest 
exponent of Madhwaism was, no doubt, the famous 
Vyasatlrtha himself, who may be considered as the 
second founder of that religion. According to tradi- 
tion Vyasa was in his early days attached to the matha 
at Mnlbagal, whence he migrated to Oandragiri, the 
capital of Saluva Narasimha, on the advice of his guru 

*Mc. 1 : 6. 'V :C;A f 2m. 6 ; 66. 
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BrahmanyatTrtha. He stayed at Tirupati, probably 
at the bidding of Saluva Navasimha, for a period of 
twelve years, during which he is said to have functioned 
as the pujari of the temple of Venkatesa. When Nara- 
shnha usurped the imperial throne and removed the 
seat of his government to Vijayanagara, Vyasatlrtha 
followed him thither. After the demise of Narasimha, 
he became the spiritual adviser of the succeeding 
emperors. He is said to have acquired much influence 
over Krsnadevaraya. It is said that, on one occasion 
during Krsnaraya’s reign, there occurred a conjunction 
of stars known as the kuhuydga. It was believed that 
the Raya would die, if he occupied the throne at that 
time. In order to avert this calamity, Krsnaraya is said 
to have placed on the throne Vyasatlrtha, who became 
for the time being the emperor of Vijayanagara. To 
commemorate this event, Vyasa assumed the title of raya 
and consequently he became known as Vyasaraya. * 

No authentic information is available regarding 
the early career of Vyasa. No doubt, he figures in 
half a dozen inscriptions all of which unfortunately 
belong to the reign of Krsnadevaraya. They throw 
little or no light on the events connected with his early 
history. The inscriptions, however, leave no room for 
doubt regarding the place which he occupied in the 
estimation of Krsnaraya. The Raya had a very great 
regard for him on account of his vast learning, skill in 
debate, and his saintly character. He granted him 
some villages to meet the expenses of a matha which he 
established in one of the suburbs of the capital. Vyasa 
survived Krsnaraya ; and he is said to have retired from 
Vijayanagara to some village in the neighbourhood, 
owing, probably, to the changed atmosphere at the 
court; but he returned to the city in 1532 A.D., in order 

# B. V'enkobaRao : Vyclmyogicaritam Introduction t p 4 87 ff, 
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* to set up the image of Yoga-Varada Narasimhaswami 
in the court-yard of the Vitthala temple at Hampi. ? * 
He appears to have breathed his last a little later. 

“ Even to-day,” says the epigraphist, “ the pious pilgrim 
who goes to the Pampaksetra (Hampi) is shown the 
tomb of this great religious teacher, and scholar on an 
island called ‘ Navahrndavana ’ in the Tungabhadra 
river about half a mile to the east of Anegondi. ” *f- 
In spite of the efforts of Vyasatlrtha, Madhwaism did not 
evoke popular enthusiasm. The only contribution 
which it made to popular religion was to give an exag- 
gerated importance to the worship of Hanuman. A 
few Brahmans and fewer nobles $ aecepted the teach- 
ings of Madhwa ; and although the latter had long ago 
disappeared, the former still uphold the tenets of the 
faith with great zeal and enthusiasm. The influence 
which Madhwaism wielded declined rapidly after Krsna- 
raya’s death ; and it does not appear to have played 
any prominent part in the religion of the subsequent 
period. 

The reigns of Acyuta and Sadasiva were very 
favourable for the growth of Sri Vaisnavism ; kings, 
ministers and nobles vied with one another, in extending 
their patronage on a lavish scale to Vaisnavas and 
their religious institutions. It is no wonder that as a 

• MER.7 10 of 1922. f MBR. 1923 para 84. 

% Periya-Ramappa, Acyuta’s governor of Madura, was a disciple of 
Vy^s&tlrtha. 
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consequence of this support, it became the most 
dominant faith in the empire of Vij ay an agar a. * 

The support of the state, however, was not mono- 
polised by Vaisnavism. A large majority of the 
emperor’s subjects were Saivas or Smartas. The 
emperors assumed, as noticed already, a tolerant 
attitude towards them, built temples for them and 
endowed them with grants of money and lands. 

One aspect of the religion of the age is not usually 
touched upon. The part played by the mathas and the 
temples in the religious life of the people is generally 
ignored by writers on Vijayanagara history. The 
mathas may be broadly divided into three classes 
(1) the Baiva, (2) the Vaisnava and (3) the Jain. 

p 

(1) The mathas belonging to the Saivas may be 
further divided into two classes : (a) the Brahmanic, and 
(b) the non-Brahmanic. (a) A section of the Brahmanic 
mathas traces its origin either to the great philo- 
sopher Sankara, or to one of his disciples. The most 
important matha belonging to this class was, of course, 
the matha at ^ngeri which had very close and intimate 
relations with the state. Branches of this matha were 
established at Pu§pagiri, Virupaksam, and Kumbha- 
konam. The monks attached to these mathas studied 
exclusively the Brahmanic or the Vedic literature. They 
were strict Advaitins in philosophy ; and they taught 
their disciples to follow the acara approved by the Smrtis 
and Srutis. Several Brahmanic Baiva mathas, especial- 
ly in the Tamil districts, were not devoted to the study 
of the Advaita philosophy. The monks who resorted to 
these mathas studied a species of Baiva theology called 
Faiupata-siddhdntam, hence they were generally known 

* cf, MER. 1915 para 48; iHdim para 85. 
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as the Pasupatas. One of their important centres was 
Devikapuram where three of their establishments, the 
Bhiksavrtti matha, the Mallikarjunayyan matha, and the 
GolakI matha flourished in the sixteenth century.* A 
branch of the Bhiksavrtti matha called the Kalldr madam 
also flourished in the extreme south of the peninsula at 
Plranmalai in the Ramnad district, f It is not unlikely 
that the Pasupatas had similar monasteries in many 
other places in the empire. 

(b) The non-Brahmanie Saiva mathas belonged to 
two types (i) the Lingayat and (ii) the non-Lingayat. 

(i) Several mathas belonging to the Lingayats were 
in existence all over the Telugu and the Canarese dis- 
tricts, the most important of them being those at Srl- 
sailam, Sangameswaram and Ummattur. These mathas 
were constituted specially to propagate the tenets of 
Lingayatism as propounded by the Vira Saiva reformer 
Basava in the 12 th century. The monks of these j 
mathas spent their time in the study of the dgamas, and ■ 
allied literature which came into being since the days 
of Basava. They chose the vernacular languages : 
rather than Sanskrit in preaching the gospel of Basava. 

(ii) Nothing is known from the inscriptions of the 
non-Lingayat &aiva mathas which exercise a good deal J 
of influence in the religious life of the Tamil country at j 
present. The mathas at Tiravaduturai, Dharmavaram i 
and Tiruppanandal which are said to be the most i 
ancient §aiva monasteries in the Tamil country must ! 
have existed during the age of the Rayas. The monks j 
of these mathas must have concentrated their attention j 
more or less exclusively on the £aiva dgamas , &aiva j 
purdnas and the hymns composed by the Ndyanmdrs 


• MBR. 354, 375, 400 of 1912. 


f ibid . 193 of 1924. 
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or the Saiva saints. They must have specialised in 
and taught the Saiva siddhanta, which is said to approxi- 
mate very nearly to the Pasupata system. The 
study of the Sanskrit language and literature could not 
have had much attraction for them as for the inmates 
of the other mathas. They must have encouraged the 
study of Tamil which they chose as the vehicle of 
their thought. 

(2) The mathas belonging to the Vaisnava sect fall 
into two classes : («) The Sri Vai§nava, and (h) the 

Madhwa. 

(a) The &rl Vaisnava, mathas can be divided into 
two classes, corresponding to the two main sects of the 

Vaisnava community, the Vadahalai, and the Tenga- 
lai. The Vadahalai mathas were found at Ahobalam,* 
Tirupati, f and Srirangam ; Melkote, $ and Vanama- 
malai § were the most influential of the Tengalai 
mathas. There is not much difference between the 
two sects of the ^rl Vaisnavas. The Vadahalais give 
greater prominence to the Vedas than to the hymns of 
the llwars, whereas the Tengalais prefer the Praban- 
dhas to the Vedic literature. Consequently, in the 
Vadahalai mathas , Sanskrit language and literature, 
Vedic hymns and the TJpanisads were largely studied, 
although the study of the Prabandhas was not altogether 
neglected. In Tengalai mathas the study of the hymns 
and Prabandhas of Alwars engrossed the attention of the 
religious. 

(b) As the Madhwas exclusivey followed the Vaidi- 
ka acdra, a study of the Vedas, the Upanisads, the 
Dharma §astras, and the Puranas became incumbent on 


* MER. 534 of 1915. 
J ibid p. 276. 


t TOMS. pp. 211, 2*8. 

§ MER. 258 of 1937-28. 
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them. In this respect they differed very much from 
the &ri Vaisnavas. Their principal mathas were found 
at Udipi, Mulbagal, and Vijayanagara. 

(3) Although Jainism was already a religion of 
the past, it still lurked in certain localities in the 
country. The Tuluva rajya had the largest Jain 
population in the empire ; Sravana Belagola, the most 
popular religious centre of the Jains, was situated in 
this province. There was a monastery here, the monks 
of which studied the scriptures and the allied literature 
pertaining to their faith. Another Jain matha was also 
found at Conjeevaram in the Palaivldu rajya, though 
it was in a decadent condition. 

The constitution of the mathas to whichever sect 
they might have belonged was strictly based upon the 
monarchic principle. The head of the matha was the 
absolute ruler of the institution, and his authority was 
not subject to any kind of check. The monks belong- 
ing to the matha had no voice in its government, 
and they were completely under the control of the 
head. They had no hand even in choosing a successor 
to the mathadhipati, as he had power to nominate his 
own successor from among his disciples. 

All the mathas were centres of learning. The 
monks studied and taught not only the scriptures of 
their respective creeds but also secular literature. 
They not only taught laymen to read and write, but 
gave them instruction in arts, literature, and medicine. 
The burden of educating the community partly rested 
on the mafias ; and they seem to have given satisfact- 
ion to the people in discharging their duties. The 
emperor extended his patronage to all institutions alike, 
irrespective of the sects to which they belonged. The 
learned of all the communities were treated with equal 
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respect, and no partiality was shown in rewarding them 
on the score of their faith. 

The mathas in ay be said to have catered to the 
intellectual needs of the community. The monks who 
spent their lives in the study and contemplation of 
theological and philosophical problems must have given 
satisfaction to the head rather than the heart. Although 
the monks came frequently into contact with the masses, 
they could not completely satisfy their religious 
needs. Therefore, the people turned to another im- 
portant religious institution viz., the temple which gave 
full scope for the expression of their religious emotions. 

Section 3 : The Temple : — The rise of religions like 
Vaisnavism, and Lingayatism which inculcated the 
belief in a personal god whose service was consider- 
ed one of the chief means of obtaining salvation, 
gave a fresh impetus to temple building. The emperors 
of Vijayanagara and their subordinates built 
hundreds of new temples, repaired several old ones, 
and endowed them richly with lands and money so 
that the daily worship might be carried on in them 
without interruption. The gods in whose honour 
these temples were built, were believed to have the 
same needs as persons occupying exhalted stations 
in life such as kings and princes. Therefore, the 
person who built a temple made careful provision for 
satisfying all the wants which its divine resident 
might be supposed to feel. As at the palaces of 
kings and princes, musicians were required to sing 
songs in praise of the deity and play upon their 
instruments in the early hours of the morning to 
rouse him or her from slumber. The arcal-a had to 
give the idols a bath, and dress them properly, before 
he pffered them food. In the evening, the musicians 
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were required to entertain the deity by their music 
both instrumental and vocal ; and the courtesans had 
to danee before him. Flowers, sandal paste, and scents 
were needed for his worship ; and very fine and costly 
jewels were required for adorning him and his con- 
sort. Even to carry on the ordinary daily worship 
of the temple, the services of several people were 
needed. The pipers who were invariably drawn from 
the barber community, * the dancing women, *{* the 
arcaka, J the flower gardener, § the sandal paste 
grinder, the lamp lighter, || and several other menial 
servants had to co-operate in looking after the com- 
forts of the deity presiding over a temple. Besides, 
there were monthly festivals ** during which the god 
and his consort had to be taken in a procession 
through the principal streets of the city or the 
village. The Brahmotsava or the annual festival had 
to be performed for ten days continuously on a grand 
scale. All these involved heavy expenditure of money. 
The service in the temple was costly ; but, as it 
made a direct appeal to the imagination of the 
people owing to its impressive character, many came 
forward to pay willingly the expenses of the gods, 
however heavy they might be. The temple endow- 
ments did not always come from the Raya and his 
nobles. Ordinary men and women made grants of 
land and money to gods in order to acquire merit for 

* LR. 13 (Peda&oiJSru) p. 296. ULUDUL' 

t TDER. p. 225. 

J LR* 15 (PuKmadya, Naudyal Tq.») p. 370 ; LR* 4-0 (Nandyal) pp. 209»10. 

% TDER. p.32. : ' 

1 LR* 15 (Ayy&TSru) pp. 353-4. 

§ ibid 14 (Pii|pagir£) p. 475 ; Bid 15 (Dommara Nandyala) p. 82 ; ibid 2 
(Pedaceppalli) p, 371, 

** LR. 40 (Bmamcerla) p. 195, 
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themselves and their relations in the next world. The 
professional jugglers, the acrobats, and the courtesans 
surrendered willingly land and valuables to gods so that 
they and their kinsmen might enjoy the bliss of heaven * 
The endowments, therefore, came from several sources. 
Mostly, they took the form of landed property, but 
money was also frequently donated, j" 1 he bigger 
and more famous the temple was, the richer were its 
endowments. 

Now the endowments had to be properly managed 
by Somebody on behalf of the gods, because they could 
not manage them without assistance. The property of 
the temple was managed by a board of trustees known as 
the sthanikas. The Amuktamalyada mentions the sthani- 
kas who were managing the temple at Srlvilliputtur. $ 
A record of Gradigirela in the Kurnool district dated 1542 
A.D., refers to the sthanikas of the local temple ; § the 
temple of Cennakesava at Markapur was also managed 
by aboard of sthanikas ; % and properties of the temples 
of Siva and Visnu at Puspagiri were similarly under 
the control of the sthanikas. || The Sri Bhandaramvaru 
mentioned in a Conjeevaram inscription dated 1535 
A.D., must be regarded as the sthanikas of Varadaraja 
temple.** Examples of temples governed by a board of 
sthanikas may easily be multiplied. These, however, 
are enough to show that the temple properties were 
managed by trust boards. 

* MER. 689, 694 of 1917 ; LR. 2. (Pedaceppalii) p.372; LR. 2 (KoppSlu) 
pp 419-20 ; LR. 54. (Tal.lamarpuram) p, 6 ; LR. 15 (BeiJadSr) pp. 112-3 ; LR. 14 
(Nosam) pp, 374-5 

f MER. 1925 : Tht KUahasti Inscriptlms 152-3, 156, 160, 164, 166, 171, 180 ; 
183 of 1924. 

X JmA: 35. § MM„. 15-3-6. 

<5 LR. 13. (MSrkSpSr) No. 7. I LR. 14 (Puspagiri) p. 439 

Y ; , f,R. 55 (KS&ci) p. 424. 
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How did these trust boards originate ? Were they 
appointed by the government or by the person or per- 
sons who built or endowed the temples with lands ? 
The latter appears to be the way in which some of the 
boards had come into being. According to a record of 
1523 A.D., the lands which were granted to the temple 
of Virabhadra at Hattalakote were placed under the 
management of one Allappa, who became the perma- 
nent manager of the temple. * The office of the stha- 
nika came to be regarded, in certain cases at least, as 
the hereditary property of the family. If the trustee, 
who had originally secured the office, had a number of 
sons, his office, after his death, was regarded as com- 
mon property, and was divided equally among his sons. 
Thus, the place of a single trustee would be taken by a 
board of trustees within a generation or two. It is 
said in an inscription at Devagudi that the sthanikas 
were the six sons of one Cinnajiyya, who probably had 
held the trusteeship of the temple, f Although the trust 
boards of some of the temples had sprung up in this 
fashion, it is extremely unlikely that all of them have 
had a similar origin. Most of them probably were 
created by the government, one of whose principal 
duties was to look after the well-being of the temples. 

It is not possible, at the present stage of our know- 
ledge, to state the exact number of sthanikas compris- 
ing a beard. The Devagudi epigraph, it is true, states 
that there were six sthanikas managing the affairs of the 
local temple ; but, as they were sons of the same father, 
Cinnajiyya, its evidence cannot be relied upon in 
fixing the normal strength of the board of the sthanikas 
of the time. Each board of sthanikas had a president 
known as sthanapati or stkanacarya. The sthanacaryas 
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of Markup ur, Ahobalam, * * * § and several other places 
are mentioned in inscriptions. No information is avail- 
able regarding the duties of the sthUnacarya, although 
it is reasonable to infer that he must have presided 
over the deliberations, and guided the general policy 
regarding the management of the temple property. 

The Functions of the Sthmikas : — The sthanikas, 
administered lands and other properties belonging to 
the temple. They received gifts of money and land on 
behalf of the god.f They extended the temple estate 
by the acquisition of fresh lands by purchase ; $ they 
disposed of the temple property when the ceremonies 
of the temple demanded ready money. § They gave 
loans probably on the security of lands, *ff and also can- 
celled the debts by purchasing the mortgaged property. }| 
They leased the temple properties to the ryots ; ** 
and made dasahandha grants either for repairing or for 
rebuilding the temple, ff They invested the money 
deposited in the temple treasury by donors and others 
in a manner profitable to the temple. $$ Lastly, the 
sthanikas had some judicial functions also ; they investi- 
gated into eases involving the theft of temple properties 
and punished the culprits. §§ 

The sthanilms of temples were not completely free 
to manage the temple properties as they liked. They 

* LR. 13 (Rlarkapurani) No 7 ; LR. 15 (Ahobalam) pp. 434-5. 

f The JCSlahasti Inscriptions : MR R. 1925 

% MER. 7 of 1932 ; LR, 36 (Vanipe^a) pp, 485-6. 

§ iUd 446 of 1921 ; 32 of 1921. 

1 EC. iv. Ou. 4. I MER. 179 of 1934. 

** LR. 55 (Kailci) p. 424. ++ LR. 15 (Devagstfi) p. 80. 

Jt The K&lahatti Inscriptions ; MER. 1925. 

§§ MER, 185 of 1894; SIX v. No. 479. 
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seem to have been under the control of the alma paru- 
patyagara , although exemption was occasionally grant- 
ed in certain cases. * Officers called the overseers of 
the temple are mentioned in a Kambadiir grant of 
1556 A.D, f The nature of the work which they per- 
formed is nowhere stated. It is not unlikely that they 
were government officials, probably belonging to the 
Religious Endowment Department, supervising the 
work of the sthdnikas in administering temple properties. 

The Temple Gavadi : — Every temple had its own 
cavadi or office, where one or more karnams kept the 
accounts of its properties. The office of the karmm 
was hereditary, although the appointment was made at 
first by the emperor or his provincial representative. 
For instance, Ramaraja-Koneti-Timma, who was the 
governor of Udayagiri about 1552 A.D., appointed one 
Vlragangayya, as the hereditary karnam of the temple 
of Raghunayaka at Udayagiri. According to the grant 
recording his appointment, he was to maintain the 
accounts of the villages belonging to the temple, and of 
the dues on articles that were sold therein. In addition 
to these, he had probably to draft leases which the 
temple authorities granted to its tenants, and to keep 
the duplicates of the deeds in the temple office. He 
had also to keep a register describing the various kinds 
of taxes due to the temple treasury. His salary was 
fixed at 1 varaha a month or 12 vardhas in a year. 
Besides, he #as entitled to get from the temple four 
padis of prasadam every day. $ 

The Income of the Temple : — The income of the 
temple was derived from two sources : (1) The grants of 
money made by pious donors from time to time ; and 

9 EC. iv. Ch. 99. t MEM. 94 of 1913. 

% LM* 42 (Udayagiri) No, 18, 
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(2) Income from the landed estates which the founders, 
and renovators had given. The temple authorities 
seem to have claimed, at least in some places, three- 
fourths of the produce as the share of the temple, 
leaving only a fourth to the cultivator. * This may not 
indicate the exact proportion of the income in all the 
places in the empire. Their dhanddaya consisted of a 
number of dues which they collected from their tenants. 
They fell under eleven heads in the Mysore country, f 

(1) Tirunala-kdnike. (7) Sollega. 

(2) Haludu . (8) Avudu* 

(3) Hostu . (9) Bm}ige» 

(4) Grdmavecca . (10) Btjavari. 

(5) BiM. (11) Solage. 

(6) Birdda . 

Roughly the same number of dues must have been 
collected by the temples in the other parts of the 
empire also. The temple authorities, at least in cer- 
tain places, appear to have been considerate to their 
tenants. The trustees of the Varadarajaswami temple 
at Conjee varam reduced the temple share of the 
produce from three-fourths to two-thirds in 1535 A.D., 
owing to famine. $ 

The Parupatyagar or Maniagdr : — The executive 
officer of the temple was known as pdrupatyagdra* 
Sometimes he is also spoken of as the maniagdr. His 
duties are nowhere clearly stated. He probably super- 
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to the temple villages, and the collection of dues 
payable to the temple. 

The Sri Bhandara : — The treasury of every shrine 
was known as the Sri Bhandara. The Sri Bhandara of 
the temple at Srivilliputtur is mentioned in the Amnkta- 
mcilyada. * The Sri Bhandara of other temples is allud- 
ed to in the inscriptions, f All the money which 
accrued to the temple from its estates and other 
‘sources’ was deposited by the temple authorities in the 
vaults of the treasury. The money, however, was not 
allowed to remain idle. It was invested, as described 
already, by the sthanikas in a manner most profitable 
to the temple. 

The temple was usually the place where the dharm- 
dsana met. It appears to have been also the place 
where caste gatherings were held, for settling caste 
disputes. The caste elders also made money grants to 
the deity in the mantapa of the temple. It is obvious 
that the temple played an important part in the social 
and religious activities of the people of cities and 
villages during the sixteenth century. 

Section 4 : The Village Deity : — The worship of the 
village deities was as popular then as it is at present. 
Inscriptions give us occasionally a glimpse into this 
aspect of the religion of the people. A few taxes such 
as the jdtre $ and the maharSj a-praydjanala pannu § were 
collected from certain localities to conduct the daily 

•I»».2:95. 

f The Sri Bhandara of VaradarSj* of KSnci, LR. 55 p. 424 ; 1535. 

The Bha&f&ra of Triambakadeva at Bommanahal|i ? EC. iv. Gu„ 2; 1494. 

The Bhandara of Triambakadeva at BommanahaUi, ibid Gu. 4; 1535. 

The BhanMra of Gesmaraya of MarkapUr, LR. 13 (MarkapSr) No. 7, 1515. 

The temple treasury of Kafici* MBR. 472 of 1919 ; 1532. 

The temple treasury of TiruvSmattfrr, MRR. 7 of 1912 ; 1485. 

The temple treasury at Kajahasti referred to in general MRR. 1905 ; 

1530-40. 
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worship and annual festivals of the village deities.* 
The worship of some of them was conducted in such a 
striking fashion that it attracted the attention even of 
the foreign travellers. In the capital there was a temple 
where several sheep were slaughtered every day. 
Paes states : 

“ At the door of one of these (temples) they kill every day 
many sheep ; for in all the city they do not kill any sheep for the 
use of the Heathen, or for sale in the markets, except at the gates 
of this pagoda. Of their blood they make sacrifices to the idol 

that is in the temple There is present at the slaughter of these 

beasts a jogi who has charge of the temple, and as soon as they 
cut off the head of the sheep or goat, the jogi blows a horn as a 
sign that the idol receives that sacrifice.” f 

The temple was evidently the home of one of the 
Seven Sisters ; for no other deity conld have been so 
very fond of blood and the services of a jogi. The 
greatest festival at Vijayanagara was also celebrated 
in honour of Durga whose manifestations, the Seven 
Sisters are. A large herd of buffaloes, and thousands of 
sheep and other cattle were butchered during the nine 
days of the Mahanavami festival to propitiate Durga, $ 
and this butchery took place in the presence of the 
Raya and his nobles. 

The jaira of the village deity caused much 
excitement among the rural population. The women 
having anointed their heads in lukewarm oil, bathed in 
water mixed with the powder of turmeric. They put 

* The tax for the performance of the niakaraja-praydjanUlu is invariably 
associated with the worship of Ankalamma or AnkaJaparamSsvari. The existence 
of Tallakanflsvari, the famous goddess presiding over the destinies of the village 
of DSvagu^i in the Cuddapah district, is proved by a series of inscriptions 
ranging from the time of the Kalyani Cafukyas to the eighteenth century, 

f FE. p. 255, 

% Nunis gives an account of the number of beasts slaughtered during the 

Mahanavami festival : 

“ The first day/' says he, “they kill nine male buffaloes and nine sheep mid 
nine goats, and thenceforward they kill each day more, always doubling the 
number." (FF- p. 377). The following table gives an idea of the large 
number of cattle slaughtered during these festivals. 
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on new clothes, and visited the temple built in the fields 
outside the precincts of the village. The Reddis of the 
neighbouring villages came to see the festival accom- 
panied by their spouses. Goats were slaughtered on a 
liberal scale ; liquor could be had in large quantities 
and the uproar caused by the low caste people filled 
the whole atmosphere. Several women came to the 
shrine to fulfil their vows ; one of them swung by 
a hook which passed through her muscles fastened to a 
1 sidle- beam’; another plunged in a ‘fire-river ’ 
(i.e., a long narrow pit filled with blazing coals) ; a third 
entered a pandirigunda or circular pit of fire over 
which a temporary shed was put up ; one woman 
danced upon a tender plantain leaf ; and another 
offered the deity bits of flesh cut off from her 
shoulders. * 

Some of the Portuguese travellers were so struck 
with the manner of fulfilment of these vows that 
they considered it worth their while to record their 
observations. Barbosa appears to have been present 
at a hook-swinging ceremony. He says : 

“ The -women of this land are so bold in their idolatry, and 
do such marvels for the love of their gods, that it is a terrible 


Day. 

Buffaloes. 

Sheep. 

Goats. 

1 

9 

9 

9 

2 

18 

18 

18 

3 

36 

36 

36 

4 

72 

72 

72 

5 

144 

144 

144 

6 

288 

288 

288 

7 

■■ ?.'? ■ 

576 

576 

8 

4 1152 

: 1152 

1152 

9 


2304 

2304 

Total 

4599 

4599 

4599 


The grand total : — 13797. 

These figures seem to be greatly exaggerated ; for, they do not tally with the 
figures supplied by Paes. He refers to the slaughter of only buffaloes and sheep. 
The number of buffaloes sacrificed every day is said to be 24 and the 
sheep 150. On the last day, two hundred and fifty buffaloes and four thousand 
five hundred sheep were slaughtered. 

* Prm. Zt 73-79. * ' v " 
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The temple of Durga was the place where such 
daring deeds were usually performed* It is said that 
in some of the shrines dedicated to her, there were a 
few implements such as uail-parers, arrows, swords, 
and huge scissors with the help of which people 
desirous of securing gifts immediately from the goddess 
should demonstrate the . faith before her* A person 
must pull out his eyes with the naihparer, if he wanted 
to secure the gift of seeing distant objects ; he 
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thing Jf any young maiden would marry a youth on whom 

she has set her fancy, she makes a vow to her god that if he will 
arrange for her marriage, she will do him a great Service before 
giving herself to her husband. If her wish is fulfilled, and she 
obtains him for her husband, she tells him. that before giving 
herself to him she must offer sacrifice to such and such a god to 
whom she has promised to make an offering of her blood. Then, 
appointing a certain day for the ceremony, they take a great 
ox-cart and set up therein a great water-lift like those used in 
Castille for drawing water from wells, at the end of which 
hang two very sharp iron hooks. She goes forth on the appointed 
day in the company of her relations and friends, men and women, 
with much music played and sung, also dancers and tumblers. 
She is naked from the waist up, and wears cotton garments below. 
When she arrives at the gate where the cart stands ready, they let 
down (the long arm of) the lift, and push the hook into her loins 
through skin and flesh. Then, they put a 1 small dagger ’....into 
her left hand, and from the other end cause (the arm of) the lift 
to rise with much outcry and shouting from the people. She 
remains hanging from the lift, with the blood running down her 
legs ; but shows no signs of pain, nay, she waves her dagger most 
joyfully, throwing limes at her husband. In this manner they 
conduct her to the temple wherein is the idol to whom she has 
vowed such a sacrifice, on arriving at the gat© whereof, they take 
her down and attend to her wounds, and make her over to her 
husband, while she, according to her station in life, gives great 
gifts and alms to the Brahmans and idols and food in abundance 
to all who have accompanied her.” * 
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must pierce his ears with the arrows, if his object was 
to hear what was said in distant places ; he must cut off 
his tongue with the sword, if he expected to obtain 
knowledge and learning ; and he must thrust his head 
between the two blades of the scissors, and chop it off, 
if he desired to kill his enemies without receiving any 
injury. * 

People believed that they could obtain miraculous 
powers by the grace of Durga who would yield to the 
wishes only of the most daring and adventurous 
spirits. There were probably several who blinded, 
maimed and even killed themselves in vain attempts 
to possess gifts which were not bestowed upon them 
by providence. 

Section 5 : Pilgrimage and Travel : — The people of 
the sixteenth century, like the Hindus of all ages, were 
fond of making pilgrimages to holy places. The 
Muhammadan conquest of Northern India made 
pilgrimages to the holy shrines in the Aryavarta, 
very risky. This did not, however, damp the 
enthusiasm of the pilgrims. This aspect of the ques- 
tion does not pertain to the present study. The empire 
of Vijayanagara was full of holy shrines and tlrthas, 
which the pious pilgrims usually visited. The most 
important of them are enumerated in several copper- 
plate charters of the 16th century, f These were : 

* Kpm. 3 : 106 - 8 . 
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Cidambaram, Viriipaksam, Kalahasti, Tirupati, 
Kaiici, Srlsaila, Tiruvannamalai, Hariliar, Ahobala, 
Saugameswar, l^rlranga, Kumbhakonain, Mahanandi- 
tirtha, Gokarna and Ratnesvara. They include both 
the $aiva and the Vaisnava places of pilgrimage, 

As the holy shrines which the pilgrims visited 
were scattered all over South India, the pilgrims had to 
travel long distances generally on foot. The travel 
was very difficult and risky. The roads were mere 
tracks, and, as the innumerable rivers, streams and 
channels were not spanned by bridges, travel during 
the rainy season was out of the question. People 
appear to have preferred the summer, in spite of the 
scorching heat of the tropical sun, to make long jour- 
neys, specially pilgrimages to holy places. As the 
roads were infested with robbers, it became well nigh 
impossible to travel on the roads without company. 
Therefore, the travellers, whether they were pilgrims, 
businessmen or private individuals, were obliged to 
travel in company. Any person intending to make a 
journey was to be on the look-out for finding a 
suitable company of travellers. The unscrupulous 
Brahman traveller of the Amuktamdlyada had to ask his 
fellow travellers, “ Where do you go ? When do you 
start ?’** The two Brahman adventurers of Sukasajataii 
had to join at Vidyanagara a band of pilgrims proceed- 
ing to Conjeevaram to witness the 6aru$ot$am of 
Varadaraja. f A company of ordinary travellers or 
merchants was known as a sdtu, and a band of pilgrims, 
as par§a. The road from Vijayanagara to Tirupati 
was called par§a-dova or the pilgrim road, probably 
on account of the innumerable pilgrims that travelled 
along it. y : :; ■;;; X j A . 


Am. 7 : 7 . 
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Means of Conveyance : — Although the palanquin 
or andalam was commonly used by the nobles 
and officials, it was not employed by the common 
travellers making journeys either long or short. As 
the use of palanquin was a privilege which the govern- 
ment granted to men of distinction, it was beyond the 
reach of the common wayfarer. But when men of 
rank travelled they were carried in palanquins by 
bestas. It is said that Kr§naraya lifted with his own 
hands Peddana’s palanquin, when the latter was going 
to his village after dedicating his poem the Manu- 
caritra to the Raya.* Vi§nueitta is said to have 

r 

travelled from Srivilliputtur to Madura in an old palan- 
quin lent to him by the sthanika of the temple, f 
Although wheeled carts were employed by the ryots 
in their agricultural operations, there is no evidence to 
show that they had been used by travellers. This was 
probably due to the impracticability of driving the 
carts on the roads on which the travellers performed 
their journeys. The common wayfarers had to foot 
their weary way ; and they constituted the bulk of 
travelling population. The richer sort, however, usu- 
ally rode on horses or bullocks which were available 
for hire at all places.^ The hired horse is mentioned 
in the Amuktamalyada ; Vifnucitta is said to have hired 
them for the purpose of carrying his luggage. The hired 
horse is also mentioned in Ramaraja’s kaul : § the 

* !&Hb ^3jj*o ■aothSr&iti tfsTfo “J^jl 
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..... 
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kavalgcir of the Tirupati Road was permitted to collect 
a toll of 4 nebs for every horse carrying a pilgrim.* 

Under these circumstances, it was impossible for 
the ordinary foot, passenger to carry any luggage 
with him. He could not, however, entirely dispense 
with it ; for he had to take with him some of the neces- 
saries to keep body and soul together on the way. 
Although there were hotels in cities and towns, f they 
had no attraction for the common travellers. Notwith- 
standing the fact that rice could be purchased at all 
places, they usually carried with them a small quantity 
of rice which might last for the first few stages. 
Another indispensable article was ghee which formed 
a necessary ingredient in the preparation of food. 
Besides, they had their clothing, and a woollen 
shawl or two to protect themselves from the cold 

# The hired horse whose lament is described in the 17th tale of the 
HamsavimsaH informs his friend the he-buffalo that he was let frequently to men 
going to the' fairs. 

£ 9 HV. 5; 40, 

The same thing is referred to in the Sukasaptati Canto iii. p. 158. 

7$30&'<>x> sobo-uSbF"" 

eo ticZ&o | J3cn>& 0*^ Jtato... ... 

The bullock in the 17th tale of the Mnmsavtmiaii t in enumerating the cruel 
actions of his master* informs the buffalo that he was let to the traveller!. 

u Jf8o$ <5^0 ” MV. 5: 35, 

t The hotels of the city are spoken of in the Jnmkt&mMymia 7 : 7 , 
c5ob$p£?o£3 olhsfc ^r*o oTWJ&rt&lS Hs^ifoo 

The existence of hotels even in the villages on the way is referred to in i» 
T%rdka&rakme$r%j%yam, Canto ii. 
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weather. If, however, like the greedy Brahman of the 
AmuHamalyada, the travellers were returning home 
from the city, they would in addition purchase fine 
sarees for their wives. The bag containing the betel 
leaves, nuts &e., formed an invariable adjunct to the -tra- 
vellers' outfit. All these were packed in a bag having 
two compartments called maim or asimi-sanci which 
the travellers swung on their shoulders while travelling. 
If the traveller were a teacher, having one or more 
brahmacdrins studying the Vedas under him, he would 
shift the burden on to his or their shoulders. * If he 
were wealthier, his luggage would necessarily increase, 
and fill several bags which were carried by pack-horses 
accompanying his train, f 

The travellers usually started on their journey 
long before daybreak so that they might cover as 
much distance as they possibly could before the sun's 
heat became intolerable. $ The roadside was studded 


* rSoarf 35S0O-& W’owj-ow SsSA'osao ar'wX' ji-o-SSb sS.-s»^ 

$083oe» 
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f The articles which Visnucitta carried with him, when he started on hi* 
journey to Madura consisted of several delicacies and condiment* to season his 
food on the way. Several kSvadis of delicacies such as arisss were carried by 
people who accompanied him : 
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with groves of shade giving trees, and tanks containing 
cool water. These served as suitable camping groun s 
for merchants and travellers. Paes describes tie xoa 
connecting Baticala with Vijayanagara. 

“ You walk for two or three leagues under the groves of 
trees ; aud behind cities and towns and villages they have planta- 
tions of mangoes, and jack-fruit trees and tamarinds and other very 
large trees which form resting-places where merchants halt with 
their merchandise. I saw in the city of Recalem a tree under 
which we lodged three hundred and twenty horses, standing m 
order as in their stables, and all over the country yon may see 

many small tress.” * 

Sewell is of opinion that ‘ the great tree was, of 
course, a banyan.’ f The banyan, no doubt, offered 
plenty of cool shade to the travellers ; and it appears 
from a reference in the Tarahabrahmarajvyam that they 
usually rested under its spreading branches. $ Those 
that liked to get their food from the hotel in the neigh- 
bouring village ate it there ; and those who preferred to 
prepare their food cooked it on temporary hearths con- 
structed with loose stones picked up from the roadside. § 


ji 


• FE. p. 237. 


•f ibid 
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§ The Sukasaptati ( Canto iii p. 1S8 ) describes a traveller’s camp »nder 
the banyan tree : " The women having fed their babies rocked them to sleep In 
cradles of bamboo suspended to the boughs of the banyan tree. Some of the travel- 
lers who fell asleep while their maid-servants were preparing the food, having 
been awakened from their slumbers, went to the neighbouring tank to bathe in its 
cool water. They returned after finishing their ablutions wearing their respect- 
ive caste-marks. When they sat before their leaf-platters to eat their dinner, some 
of their fellow travellers begged them for a meal, which was, of course, given. 
Some of the way-farers having quenched their thirst in the cool waters of the 
tank, divided themselves into two groups and began to discuss with considerable 
heat the current political problems. The shepherd women of the neighbouring 
villages who came to the camp to sell curds, buttermilk, ghee &c. having disposed 
of their articles quickly, began to flirt with the amorous type of travellers.” 
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The travel along the roads was, no doubt, 
difficult and risky ; but it had also a lighter side. The 
camps at the end of every stage offered some relaxation 
to the weary traveller. Charitable people erected 
sheds along the road where water and other drinks 
were served free to the passers-by. * The water shed 
contained huge pots filled with cool water, which young 
damsels served out to the thirsty people. The water 
was delicately scented with powdered camphor, cuscus 
grass and hum- roots, f The water sheds appear to have 
offered other attractions. The young women distribut- 
ing water and other drinks feasted the ears of their 
customers with amorous prattle. J 

The greatest danger which every traveller had 
to face on the road was the encounter with the bandits. 

* LR, 18. [In the temple of Tiruvengajanatha at Cuddapah] [**.£)* 1552]. 
pp. 469-473* 
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J The Amukiamalyada describes the * prapa 9 or the water shed in canto 
2, verses 57-9* The amorous actions of the damsels are described in verses 58 
and 59. The Hamsavimsati (2 : 158-160) gives a more vivid description of 
the attractions of the prapa : , 

It was a temporary shed built every summer for the purpose of distributing 
water to the thirsty wayfarers. On one of its sides, it had one or more apertures 
through which water was poured into the hands, probably, of the untouchables. 
Huge earthenware vessels filled with watery-buttermilk mixed 

with the powder of dry-ginger and lime juice, were arranged in a row on 
one side. Vessels containing water, scented with the crushed cardamoms were kept 
on another side. Small pots of thin rUgi gruel spreading the odours of conunin- 
seed and karivimbu leaf were placed in a corner ; huge pots containing ganjee 
mixed with powdered salt and the juice of onions were in another corner. The 
chief attraction, however, is said to have been the Brahman woman who was in 
charge of the shed. 
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The nefarious activities of the highwaymen of the time 
have already been described. 

The Gandalas usually infested the highways 
and robbed the travellers of all their belongings ; hut 
they were not the only people who depended on the 
king’s highway for their living. Another class of 
people who were given to thieving and robbery were 
the Boyas, * living on the outskirts of the forests. The 
Gandalas and Boyas were not the only people who 
preyed upon the travellers. Sometimes, men of nobler 
castes were also attracted by the prospects which the 
highways offered. The activities of the robber bands 
appear to have been very vigorous during the reign of 
Acyuta, when, taking advantage of the unsettled con- 
dition of the empire, the palegars plundered towns and 
villages. 

The Methods of the Robbers : — The methods which 
some of the robber bands employed to ensnare their 
victims had strong affinities to the manner of attack 
which the thugs adopted much later. One of the gang, 
sometimes the leader, would mis with the population 
of a town or city in search of travellers ready to start 
on a journey. He would announce his intention ol 
joining the party as a fellow traveller. Like the other 
travellers, he would bring his matra or asimi bag with 
him, and sleep in their company in a convenient place. 
He would arouse the company from their sleep long 
before the break of day, shouting that it was already 

* ** '<S*t&bboXo “3x.X'sr*8'iV.> o 
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late and that they should hurry up. On hearing him, 
the whole company would begin the march, the robber 
leading them in the wrong path. When they arrived 
at a chosen place, where the other members of the 
gang awaited their arrival, he would whistle as arranged 
beforehand. Then the robbers would fall suddenly 
upon the travellers and plunder them.* 

Krsnaraya gives a graphic account of an encounter 
of a party of travellers with robbers on the highway. 
When a few arrows and stones fell upon them, several 
travellers took to their heels, realising that the bandits 
were near at band. Some of the travellers, who became 
disgusted with the behaviour of their companions cried 
out, “ 0 cowards ! What do you expect to gain by your 
flight ; the robber gang is not so strong as you imagine 
it to be ; it can be put to flight with eased’ Having, by 
these words, rallied a few of the party, they attacked the 
robbers by pelting them with stones, clubs etc ; some, 
having bundled up their valuables, threw them into the 
midst of thick bushes with the hope of recovering them 
later, and took to flight in order to escape the blows 
of the club. Others, made of sterner stuff, placing their 
luggage on the ground drew their swords to defend 
themselves against the attack of the robbers. Some 
begged the bandits not to pollute the box of domestic 
deities, parcelled in their upper garments, promising 
that they would themselves untie the parcel and 
surrender the garments. A few who were conscious of 
their family pride, desirous of protecting the honour of 
their women, said, “ Gentlemen, we shall give you 
everything belonging to us, including, the jewels worn 
at present by our ladies provided that you do not offer 
them any violence by wresting the jewels from them.” 
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Having said so much, they handed over to the robbers 
all their belongings and departed. 



•■‘The robbers did aot molest such travellers tnat oouuy 
marched along the road with drawn bows in their hands, ready 
to strike down any one that dared to approach them; but they 
overpowered those that opposed them by stabbing them rapic y. 
They did not torture the miserly traveller, but obtained from him 
*« tw could bv letting his blood flow freely from his 

those that made a 
nent; and did not 


wounds. They did not attempt 
sudden dash for freedom at a co 
interfere with the poor wayfarer! 
they were searched by some rob 
distance. Some of the travellers 
bushes, were forced to come out o 
of the lance. They were stripped 
ings were appropriated; their sa 
sharp but delicate arrow heads 
order to lay bare anything that n 
tufts of their hair were untiec 
purpose.” T 

Having finished their 
departed. The travellers h; 
well as they could. Those 
nearly severed by the blows of the robber’s sword had to 
go in search of a surgeon, holding the wounded limbs 
with the fingers of the other hand, to get the wound 
dressed. The soot of the burnt cloth was thrust into 
the gaping wounds in the heads of others, caused by 
blows of the bandit’s bludgeon. They dragged them- 
selves painfully from village to village feeding on 
the gruel of ragi and rice which they begged on 
the way. Those that were robbed even of their 
garments had to dress themselves in old, worn- 
out clothes which the compassionate householders 
offered them. The misfortune of the poor travellers 
was taken advantage of by unscrupulous men who 
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quartered themselves indefinitely on their relations, 
narrating stories of the imaginary riches which they 
had to surrender to the dacoits. * 

Such were some of the difficulties which the tra- 
vellers, whether merchants or pilgrims, had to face 
while journeying on the king’s highway. In spite of 
these dangers, people seem to have frequently gone on 
pilgrimages and business to places even in the remotest 
corners of the empire. 



Chapter II 

TEE SOCIAL CONDITIONS 

Section 1: The Four Castes : — The bulk of the popu- 
lation of the empire consisted of Hindus. No doubt, 
there were a few Muhammadans, Christians and Jews, 
who lived mainly in the commercial centres. They 
enjoyed considerable freedom of action, as the state 
pursued a liberal policy towards them. 

The Hindu community was, of course, divided 
into the traditional four castes : the Brahmans, the 
Ksatriyas , the Vaisyas and the Sudrcts. In fact, the 
castes were far more numerous than the four suggested 
by tradition ; but most of them were regarded as the 
sub-divisions of the fourth caste. Besides, the Gandalas 
formed a caste by themselves, and they lived in ham- 
lets exclusively set apart for their habitation, away 
from the abodes of the men of superior castes. 

The Brahmans : — The Brahmans did not busy 
themselves exclusively with the performance of the six 
karmas enjoined by the sastras. They were divided 
into several classes. The Portuguese travellers, who 
sojourned at Vijayanagara, give some interesting inform- 
ation about the Brahmans with whom they came into 
contact. Barbosa says : 

“ Among them, is another class of people whom they call 
Bramenes, who are priests and rulers of their houses of worship... 
Among them, all these men hold the greatest liberties and privi- 
leges, and are not liable to death for anything whatsoever which 
they do. The king, the great Lords, the men of rank give them 
much alms on which they live ; also many of them have estates, 
while others live in the houses of worship, as in monasteries, 
which possess good revenues. Some are great eaters, and never 
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work except to feed well ; they will start at once on a six days’ 
journey... only to get a good belly fnl, their honey and butter, 
rice, sugar, ‘ stews of pulse and milk.’ * 

Paes declares : 

“ These Brahmans are like friars with ns, and they count 
them as holy men — I speak of the Brahman priests and lettered 
men of the pagodas — because, although the king has many Brah- 
mans, they are officers of towns and cities, and belong to the 
government of them ; others are merchants, and others live by 
their own property and cultivation, and the fruits which 
grow in their inherited grounds. Those who have charge of 
the temples are learned men.” | 

Nuniz says : 

“ And in this kingdom of Bisnaga, there is a class of men, 
natives of the country, namely Brahmans, who the most part of 
them never kill or eat any live thing, and these are the best that 
there are amongst them. They are honest men, given to merchan- 
dise, very acute and of much talent, very good at accounts, lean 
men and well formed, bnt little fit for hard work. By these, and 
the duties they undertake, the kingdom is carried on.” $ 

From the point of view of these foreigners, the Brah- 
mans were divided into six classes : (1) the priests or 
men living in the pagodas, (2) the estate owners, 
(3) the inmates of monasteries, (4) the government 
servants, (5) the merchants, and (6) the eaters. 

(1) The worship of the idols in a temple was, and is, 
not a respectable calling for a Brahman to follow. 
The Nambis the & iva-Brahmans , were only brahmahan- 
dhus , and no respectable Brahman, would even 
consent to dine with them. The Tambalas , who officiat- 
ed as priests in several temples of ^iva, were classed 
with the ISudras. § But, with the advent of Ramanuja, the 

* Barbas® i* p. 21*7* f BE . p* 245. 

J ibid pi 390, § LM. 37 (Hamimadgun^am) pp. 246-48, 
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worship of idols was considered a legitimate duty of a 
Vaisnava ; and the Ramanujites captured the priesthood 
of as many temples of Vi§nu as they could. As the 
Ramanujite Vaisnavism became a dominant force in 
the religious life of South India during the 1.6th century, 
the Brahmans of this sect became the priests of almost 
all the shrines of Visnu. Several of them, indeed, were 
very learned. Therefore, the Brahmans whom the 
Portuguese travellers speak of as priests of temples, 
must be regarded as the members of the &ri Vaisnava 
community. 

(2) Although monastic life was not popular, 
there were several monasteries in the land, as all forms 
of Hinduism recognised the need for their existence. 
The monasteries were not exclusively Brahmanie 
in s titutions ; several of them, specially those belonging 
to the Vlra &aivas were essentially non-Brahmanic. 
Most of the dependents and servants of the monasteries 
were not monks but married men. As the monasteries 
were centres of learning, they maintained several 
scholars who were not called to take upon themselves 
the vows of monastic order. The number of Brah- 
mans that lived in monasteries during this period 
could not have been very large. 

(3) The estate owners were the holders of tax-free 
land granted to them or their ancestors by kings and 
nobles as a reward for their learning. Their holdings 
consisted of agraharas or shares in them as well as 
manyas in several places and some hired pieces* of 
land from the government, on condition of paying 
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an annual rent. An ideal Brahman of this class had 
several fields with crops ready for harvest, and herds 
of cows whence milk was brought in pails to his house 
every day. He performed in his house marriages and 
upanayanams from time time ; and satisfied the beg- 
gars by giving them alms. He acted in such a man- 
ner that all his fellow-villagers regarded him as an 
embodiment of truth and virtue ; he was served by 
several servants, and his house was usually thronged 
with his relations. He performed his karmas, both 
nitya and naimittika with great care, and ate the food, 
offered to Visnu, served by his wife. * If such 
a person happened to be learned, he maintained an 
establishment of students whom he taught the Vedas, 
the Sastras or literature in which he was proficient. 
Such a man would not accept gifts from any other, 
because acceptance of gifts was considered sinful. 
He spent most of his time in retirement in his village, 
and never troubled himself about life in the cities. 
Yet he could save money which he advanced as loans 
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to the needy on interest. He was hospitable,* and 
offered food to all those that came to his house. 

Such was the life which was regarded as most 
proper for a srotriya Brahman to lead. From the 
fact that this kind of life was praised by several con- 
temporary writers, it appears that the position of land- 
owning Brahman was coveted by many. 

The mahajanas, who play a prominent part in the 
legal documents of the age, belonged to this class. 
Their services were frequently utilised by the govern- 
ment in the administration of justice. The trial of 
almost every civil case was entrusted to the mahajanas 
of the numerous agrahdras who constituted themselves 
into temporary courts or dharmasanas. The fact, that 
the Raya, his governors, and amaranayakas would 
invariably command the mahajanas to form dharma- 
mnas, shows that they occupied an important place in 
the body politic. 

(4) The majority of the educated Brahmans 
sought to enter the government service which offered 
them bright careers. They were specially trained ^ to 
become good accountants and administrators. The 
imperial secretariat was almost entirely manned by 
men of this class. In the Telugu country, they 
separated themselves from the other Brahmans, and 
formed a sub-caste known as the Niydgis. There is 
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reason to believe that Brahmans of this class were not 
very orthodox in the observance o£ their religions 
rites*. They became ministers, commanders of armies, 
and governors of provinces. Every Brahman mother 
wished that her son should become a durgadhi'pati or 
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the governor of a fort. Some of the most eminent 
men of the age, such as Saluva Timma,* Koiidamarasa, 
Ayyaparasa, Saluva Narasingaraya Nayaka, Candra- 
giri Somarasa, and Demarasa, belonged to this class. 
They were honest, intelligent, and industrious ; and 
these qualities greatly contributed to their success. 

(5) Both Paes and Nuniz refer to a class of Brah- 
mans who adopted trade as their profession, but 
Barbosa was not aware of their existence. Although 
nothing prevented a Brahman from keeping a shop or 
trading with other countries, contemporary literature 
and inscriptions have nothing to say about the Brah- 
man merchants. It is possible that some Brahmans 
attempted to open for themselves mercantile careers; 
but tbeir number must have been very limited. 

(6) The eaters must have been the poorer mem- 
bers of the community ; and they must have formed 
the majority. They could not have been as idle as the 
Portuguese writers represent them to be ; for they had 
to work hard in their own way to earn money. In an 
age, when feeding a Brahman and offering him largesses 
of money were considered meritorious actions, the 
Brahman of this class rendered a distinct social and 
religious service to the community, and he was 
adequately rewarded for it. But he was unscrupulous 
and greedy. He exposed himself to some risk in earn- 
ing money. In the palace of Aeyutaraya who was 
fond of distributing large sums of money in charity, 
there were always two or three thousand Brahmans. 
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“ The Brahman priests ”, says Nuniz, “ are very despi- 
cable men; they always have much money, and are so 
insolent that even by using blows, the guards of the 
door cannot hold them in check.” * The emperor 
Krsnadevaraya, who seems to have specially studied 
their ways and character, describes their activities 
vividly. They would agree for the sake of money, to 
perform light purificatory rites and dine with outcaste 
Brahmans ; they would wrangle and fight with the 
purohits of the merchants for a share in the rice, which 
they got at the time of performing purificatory rites ; 
they would wait in the court-yards of noblemen, offering 
them the religions merit which they acquired by medi- 
tation and penance, at the time of solar and lunar 
eclipses ; they would attempt to establish a monopoly 
for accepting gifts of sandals made of the leather of 
buffalo, goat, and cow ; they would secure invitations 
to dine at the sraddkas ; failing that, they would 
accompany such Brahmans that officiated at the srdd- 
dhas to eat the pitrisesa ; when they could not get 
a free meal, they would attempt to appease their 
hunger by purchasing half a meal in the street where 
the cook-maids lived. The money which they 
accumulated in this way, they invested with the 
Komati ; and if he declined to give them as much 
interest as they asked for, they would loudly complain 
against him in a court, f 

This is, no doubt, an exaggerated picture ; all the 
Brahmans belonging to this class could not have been 
so bad or so unscrupulous as the type described by the 
Raya; but some of the qualities described by him must 
have been present in several members of this class. 

* PE. p. 379- ; 
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belong, his diet was simple, u» — , 

grains, vegetables, milk, curds and ghee. His dress, 
except when he happened to be rich, was simple. I is 
needs were few. In that age, when polygamy was 
almost universal, he remained monogamous. His love 
of monogamy was partly due to his economic condi- 
tion. It was not an easy task for a man of ordinary 
means to maintain more than one wife j the majouty of 
the Brahmans being poor could not afford to enjoy the 
luxury of marrying several wives. Even the rich 
Brahmans preferred to be satisfied with a single wife. 
Persons like Saluva Timma, Kondamarasa and Rama- 
bhatlayya could have easily married a dozen ; ut 
they were content to remain monogamous. Althoug i 
the law permitted a Brahman to marry as many 
women as he could maintain, he showed a positive 
distaste to polygamy ; probably the practice of po y~ 
gamy did not appeal to his imagination. 

The Ksairiyas :-The Ksatriyas were a flourish- 
ing community They still formed the ruling class, 
although they had to compete with members of 
the other castes, specially the Sudras. The Solar and 
the Lunar families were both fairly represented. 
The chiefs who claimed descent from the Lolas 
belonged to the Solar race ; the Grajapatis of Orissa, 
with whom the Tuluva emperors intermarried, and 
the Madraju chiefs were the scions of the same race. 
The Lunar dynasty was numerically stronger than 
the other. The Sangamas, the Saluvas, the Tuluvas, 
the Iravidus and the Pandyas all traced their origin 
from the Moon. The one interesting feature of the 
K§atriya caste of this period is the total disappearance 
of the Agnikulas. The numerous inscriptions and 
literature are totally silent about this branch of the 
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The Vaiiyas : — Although agriculture, cattle-rear- 
ing, and trade are said to be the legitimate pro- 
fessions of the Vaisyas, they had no connection with 
the first two. They confined themselves to trade, 
which was considered to be the only profession 
that they could enter in strict conformity with the 
rules of the caste. All the Prabhandhas, that were 
written during the century, refer to the Vaityas as 
mere tradesmen* It is very much to be doubted 
whether there was a Vaisya community properly so 
called in South India. The Komatis of the Telugu and 
the Canarese countries claimed to be Vai§yas, and 
their claim was admitted by other communities. 
The Beris, the chief mercantile caste of the Tamil 
districts, made a similar claim ; but the Komatis would 
not recognise them as Vaisyas. Consequently, there 
arose bitter quarrels between the two castes. The 
dispute between the two communities became so 
acrimonious during the reign of Devaraya I, that he 
appointed a commissioner to examine the problem and 
decide whether the Komatis and the Beris were Vaisyas. f 
Although the Komatis claimed to be the only mercan- 
tile community properly so called, they had to do 
business in the teeth of keen opposition. The Muham- 
madans, and the Lingayats were skilful traders. Besides, 
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the Brahmans, Banijagat, Balijas etc., took to trade as 
a profession ; and many of them seem to have been 
very successful and prosperous. 

The Budras -.—The &udra caste was a heterogeneous 
body comprising several sub-castes both higher and 
lower. Agriculture was their main occupation. The 
Reddis, the Vahkaligars and the Velldlas usually tdied 
the" soil. They formed the back-bone of the nation ; and 
the prosperity of the state depended upon them to a 
very great extent. Several of them entered the army 
and eked out a living by serving the state. Some of the 
Budra communities should be termed, strictly speaking, 
military. The Kammas and the Velamas of the Telugu 
country were military communities par excellence. No 
doubt, members of these' castes cultivated the soil and 
owned extensive estates ; but their main occupation was 
fighting ; the Balijas also emulated to some extent their 
example, although the main occupation of the caste 
appears to have been trade. They appear to have 
been a very enterprising community during the 
sixteenth century. The leaders of these military castes 
were appointed as amaranayakas ; and they became, in 
course of time, rulers of small principalities. 

Several classes of people following diverse profes- 
sions were included in the Budra caste. The Kurubas, 
the Gollas, and the Idaiyans who were shepherds by 
profession, the washermen, the barbers, the courtesans, 
and the Dommaras were all reckoned as Budras, Every 
caste or sub-caste married within itself - , and inter- 
dining was permitted within certain limits. In the 
Tamil districts the Budras divided themselves into two 
factions, the right hand and the left hand castes. The 
quarrels between these two factions were so bitter and 
chronic that the state had to intervene from time to 
h to restore peace and order. 
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The Candalas were recognised as the fifth caste. 
They may be divided into two groups : (a) the Mala, 
the Holeya or the Pariah, and (b) the Madiga or the 
CekJcili. 

(a) The Mdlas, the Holeyas or the Pariahs constitut- 
ed the bulk of agricultural labourers in South India. 
Spinning and weaving served them as important by- 
industries, These peaceful occupations, however, had 
no attractions for the spirited and enterprising men of 
the community. As they were debarred by their birth 
from entering into the civil and military service of the 
state, they took to highway robbery. An enterprising 
leader would gather around him a band of allied spirits 
and organise expeditions of robbery and dacoity, until 
the government moved its lethargic machinery to put 
him and his followers down. Therefore, the Mdlas, 
the Holeyas or the Pariahs became one of the principal 
criminal tribes of the empire. 

( b ) The Madiga or the CekJcili was more an artisan 
than an unskilled labourer. Shoe making was the 
legitimate trade of this caste. He also supplied the 
cultivator with ropes, leather-buckets etc., needed to 
carry on agricultural operations ; and be also joined 
the weaving industry to increase his income. 


Chapteb III 
THE SOCIAL LIFE 


Section 1 : The Idea of Bhdga : — The ideal of social 
life may be said to be epicurean. The people, special- 
ly the upper classes, were desirous of extracting the 
maximum bhdga or enjoyment from life. They did not 
pause to consider whether the enjoyment, the pursuit 
of which was their supreme object in life, involved 
their fellow-creatures in hardship, pain or misery. 
They aimed at securing pleasure, and so long as 
they obtained what they wanted, they cared little 
for the rest. However, it must not be inferred that 
they were materialistic in their outlook on life. They 
paid considerable attention to spiritual things also.* 
As Vai§navism, the most popular faith of the country, 
encouraged a sort of refined sensualism, the indul- 
gence in the bhogas was not regarded as incompatible 
with leading a spiritual life. 

The ancients who were fond of classifying every- 
thing divided bhdga into eight kinds, which were together 
known as the astabhogas. These were habitation, 
dress, ornament, perfume, flower, tambula, bed, and 
women. Thi’ee other kinds of bhdga may be added to 
the list viz., bath, food, and drink. The social life of 
the people, specially of the upper classes, can be des- 
cribed under these eleven heads. 

Section 2 : Habitation : — The people were fami- 
liar with three kinds of houses. The Portuguese 
writers give a fairly good description of the houses in 
the cities, especially in the capital, (a) The emperor, 

*R. Answtakrishna S«*o» s RayalemUinankata and other easily* pp. 8-7. 
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his nobles, merchants, ‘ and other rich and honourable 
men ' lived in beautiful houses built of stone. The 
houses in which the courtesans lived also belonged to 
the same class, * These differed in certain respects 
from the modem houses. They had only one floor 
‘ with flat roofs and towers. ’ They stood on pillars, 
and were ‘ all open with verandahs inside and out,’ 
where several people could easily he accommodated. 
There were several palaces in the city after the same 
fashion in which dwelt the great noblemen, and gover- 
nors of provinces, f The royal palace as well as the 
mansions of nobles and governors had their own 
gardens full of aromatic herbs. $ These palaces 
and the houses of the rich were adorned with 1 many 
figures and decorations, ' § which may he assigned to 
two classes : they were either carved images on stone 
or wood, or figures painted in brilliant colours on the 
walls. The Portuguese visitors to the royal palace saw 
many sculptures on the walls which were gilded so 
that they might seem to have been made of gold. % 
Even the wooden door jambs were covered with 
carved images of peacocks and doves. The profusely 
sculptured temple of Hazara Rama is the only surviving 
example of the graceful art, which gives some faint idea 
of how the sculptured palaces might have looked. The 
figures which were painted on the walls represented 
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mythological stories and scenes from the contemporary 
life. One of the halls of the imperial palace was painted 
with pictures, depicting ‘ all the ways of men ’ including 
the Portuguese, which were so designed as to give the 
inmates of the zenana an idea of how each one lived 
in Ms own country.* This was probably the citramla 
or the picture gallery of the palace, which is frequently 
alluded to in contemporary literature. The paintings 
were not, however, confined to the citrasalas alone. 
It was customary for almost all classes of people to 
adorn their houses with painted pictures, j The 
favourite subjects which attracted the attention of 
the artists were usually stories from the Hindu mytho- 
logy, e.g., the churning of the Milk Ocean for nectar and 
the celebration of the marriage of Visnu with Lakstnl ; 
the burning of Kama by Siva and the latter’s marriage 
with Parvatl ; the marriage of Nala and DamayautI ; 
and the ways of such birds as swans, parrots etc. $ These 
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furnished themes for the artists to work upon, probably 
because the people loved to have the visible represen- 
tations of these stories in their houses. But these had 
little or no attraction to the courtesan women whose 
company was sought by all fashionable and cultured 
men. They filled their drawing-rooms, and bed-rooms 
with amorous pictures representing the love scenes 
from the stories of Rati and Manmadha, Rambha and 
Nalakubara, Urvasi and Pururava, Menaka and Yiswa- 
mitra, Gopikas and Krsna etc. Obscene pictures, 
depicting the eighty four postures of sexual intercourse, 
were painted not only in bed-rooms but in public 
places. As these did not offend the popular sense of 
decency, they were also carved in temples and other 
structures of the kind. * 

It is not possible to form a clear idea of the plan 
of the palace, or the mansions of the nobles. The 
Portuguese writers, no doubt, give elaborate descrip- 
tions of some of the imperial palaces ; but as their 
accounts are confused and imperfect, they are not 
helpful in forming definite notions about the ground 
plan and design of these structures. One important 
feature of the residences of the Raya and his nobles 
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was the enclosing wall, * which surrounded them, 
resembling very probably the high wall around the 
‘ Zenana Enclosure ' at Hampi. Within this >¥0,11 
were several streets of well-built houses and mansions 
where the emperor or the nobleman and the inmates 
of the zenana lived. The terraces of these palaces 
were decorated with kalasas, and flagstaffs on which 
fluttered multi-coloured pinnaces, f The enclosure 
appears to have been divided into several kaksyantaras 
or inner courts. These courts, each containing rows 
of houses and mansions were inter-connected with one 
another by means of Jcalcsas or gates. J Over the first 
Jcctksa or the gate stood a gopma or tower surrounded 
by a pillared verandah. This may be called the clock 
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tower, as in or near it was placed the sand clock tend- 
ed by a sentry or two, who struck a metallic gong to 
indicate the getdiyas and the ydmas. * This gate opened 
on a court known as mogasala “ with its verandahs 
round it,” f which served as an anteroom, where people 
desirous of having audience with the emperor or 
the nobleman, as the case may be, waited. At the 
other end of the court, there was another gate which 
opened on a second court-yard, where stood a portico 
on pillars. It was here, where the Raya despatched 
business with his ministers and gave audience to his 
subjects. Another gate led into the interior of the 
zenana of which it is not possible to give a correct 
idea. In addition to the apartments of the Raya, 
his queens, and their numerous attendants, certain 
parts of the palace are referred to in literature. These 
are citrasala (picture gallery) natyasala (dancing 
hall) majjana-grha (the bath) $ bhojanasala (the din- 
ing hall), candrasala or the rootless chamber on the 
top of the palace where the inmates went to enjoy the 
moonlight, the arcana-grka, the ivory chamber, the 
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drinking hall, the garidi, the bhuvanesvara , the jalayan- 
tradhama (room with water-spouts) and the nursery. 

Birds such as swans, peafowls, doves, and parrots 
were domesticated and taught to amuse the inmates of 
the palace, specially the womenfolk. Swans strutted 
about the palace; doves lived in its eaves; peafowls 
stood on square planks attached to long bamboo 
poles and danced ; and the parrots prattled in their 
golden cages, f 

These characteristics were not peculiar to the 
imperial palace ; most of them were common to the 
houses of the nobles and wealthy persons who 
generally imitated the manners of the court. 1 he 
domestic comfort was not considered perfect with- 
out a pleasure-house, probably situated in the pleasure 
garden, attached to the residence, containing swings, 
bathing tanks, and artificial hillocks. .These vvcio 
regarded necessary tor making life tolerable. + 
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The middle class people lived either in tiled 
houses * or in terraced structures built of mud. The 
latter caused much annoyance to their owners during 
the rainy season, f The bulk of the population in the 
capital as well as the country resided in thatched 
houses, which were built strongly. J People belonging 
to a profession lived in a single locality specially in 
towns. 

Section 3 1 Dress : — Much information is available 
about the dress of the people specially belonging to the 
upper classes. The foreign travellers describe only 
the dress of the nobility and the courtiers. Although 
the contemporary writers are mainly interested in 
depicting the life of the court and the nobility, they 
offer valuable information occasionally about the life of 
the lower classes also. It is possible from these to 
form a fairly accurate idea of the kind of dress, which 
the common people wore in the 16th century. 
Barbosa says : 

“ Their men wear certain clothes as a girdle below, wound 
very tightly in many folds, and short white shirts of cotton or silk 
or coarse brocade, which are gathered between the thighs but open 

* Vasucaritra (4 : 72) refers to " 8 0 $ 4 S r *iSaS>$®?C 8 &«». If the garidis had 
roofs of ruby-coloured tiles, it is not unlikely that at least some of the dwelling- 
houses should have been similarly roofed. 

to o 
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wore 


in the front: on their heads, they carry smau — “”T 

lelr silk or brocade caps, they wear their rongh shoes on their 
^ear silK or o i garments thrown 

feet [without stockings]. They wear also uuge b 

over their shoulders like capes.” * 


Snub describes the dress of the Bays ; it was like 
the dress of any other nobleman, only richer and more 

gaudy. 


H His clothes are silk cloths of very fine material and 
worked with gold,..; they wear at times bajuris of the same sort, 
which are like shirts with a skirt, and on the head they wear caps 
ff brocade which they call culctss, f 


Paes gives an account of shoes which the 


“ The shoes have pointed ends, in the ancient manner, and 
there are other shoes that have nothing but soles, but on the top 
«re some straps which help to keep them on the feet. They are 
made like those which of old the Romans were wont to wear. % 


It is evident that dhoti, kabayi or bujari, cap or 
turban and uttariya were the garments in which the 
courtiers were usually dressed. This is corroborated 
by the evidence of the poet, Srlnatha, who refers to 
Mllayi, JcdJca , and laced kurpasa.§ Although the 
majority of the people wore no shoes, sandals with or 
without pointed ends were in use among the lich and 
the courtiers. The shoes which the rich woie wexe, 
according to several contemporary writers, piovided 
with gilakas or devices for the purpose of producing 
creaking sound. ^ 


• Barbosa i. p. 205. 


f FS. p. 383. 
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The dress of the rasika who frequented the salons 
of the fashionable courtesans differed from the above 
in certain particulars. He wore knee-breeches which 
he tightened with a white datti or sash. He wound 
round over the breeches a thin muslin dhoti, and stuck 
a long dagger in the waist ; over his shoulders was 
another fine muslin worn in a careless fashion ; and 
on the head was a rumal or turban covering the 
chignon. Such was the sartorial equipment of the 
dandy, who frequented the salons of dancing-women.* 
The dress of the respectable vaidika Brahman was 
simple in the extreme. He put on only two garments, 
the dhoti of nlrkdvi colour and an idtariya or the upper 
cloth, which was replaced in the case of the learned by 
a shawl, f The men of the cultivating class were 
usually satisfied with a loin-cloth ; but the well-to-do 
farmers put on one or two garments of home-spun 
cloth. J The dress of the artisans such as weavers of 
silk and cotton cloth, the goldsmiths, and the oil- 
mongers was probably more pretentious. They put 
on white clothes to which the younger members applied 
scented oil of the clearing nut with brushes.§ The 
shepherds wore only a loin-cloth, and a woollen blanket, 
which they carried either on their shoulders or on the 
head. The Boyas had only a lease around the loins, the 
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rest of the body remaining naked. * The Malas or 
Pariahs put on a hase of blue colour ; "j* the more 
respectable among them dressed themselves in a dirty 
leather kabayi, and a cap of the same material, + where- 
as all tied a towel over the head so as to form a sort of 
turban. 

More information is available regarding women, as 
almost all contemporary writers take special delight in 
describing their limbs, dress, ornaments etc. Barbosa 
gives an account of the way in which the women at the 
capital were dressed. 

u The women wear white garments of very thin cotton, or 
of silk of bright colours, five yards long : one part of which is girt 
round them below, and the other part they throw over one 
shoulder and across their breasts in such a way that one am 
and shoulder remain uncovered.” § 

The dress of the women at court has been describ- 
ed by several writers. It consisted of a pavada (a sort 
of petticoat), paita (mantle), and a ravika (bodice). 
These three were the principal garments constituting a 
lady’s dress. The petticoat of saffron colour, and 
thin muslin paita were very popular among the ladies 
of aristocratic birth. They liked the bodice to be as 
close-fitting as possible. They wore shoes made of 
soft leather lined with velvet and ornamented richly, 
The queens and the numerous women of the zenana, as 
well as the courtesans, dressed themselves more or less 

* T3oo« d’e'a -g^SS^g'tiSbsc sTtfo DRcoao-O. Tbm. Canto ii. 
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in the same fashion. But the common women wore 
only a long sari and a bodice. The saris of the women 
of the cultivating class had on them squares and other 
designs printed in bright colours. * Similarly the Boya 
women dressed themselves in simple garments, but it was 
of white colour and fine texture. They wound half of it 
around their loins, the other half passing over their 
breasts and shoulders so as to form a sort of hood 
covering the head, f 

People had, on the whole, a partiality for coloured 
garments. The common folk had to be satisfied with 
cotton cloth only. The rich, however, loved to dress 
themselves in silk fabrics with borders of gold lace. 
They were great connoisseurs of dress, and paid 
particular attention to the texture of the cloth they 
wore. The coarse cloth was considered fit only to be 
worn* by rude people, who were low in the scale of 
civilization. 

Section 4 : The Ornaments and Perfumes : — The love 
of ornaments was common to all people of both the 
sexes. Necklaces, anklets and armlets were worn by 
men and women alike. Jewelled belts, and ear rings 
might be included in the same class, although there must 
have been some difference between those worn by men 
and women. Such ornaments as the mungara (nose 
ring), the hammalu (ear rings) and the jewellery per- 
taining to the coiffure were peculiar to women. Each 
caste had a certain type of ornaments peculiar to itself. 

The people, specially men, attached great value to 
a particular kind of anklet known as the gau^apefdera, 
not so much on account of the material of which it 

• of. Prm. 3t74. U (S^O >} 
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was made as from considerations of honour. Origin- 
al* it appears to have * 

^ “eoiro’f " S’* special signiit- 
tnce and came to be regarded as a badge of honour 
with which the Raya decorated his soldiers, 

In of letters and others. * The was 

worn olny on one anklet, and the Raya personally 
put it on the ankle of the person whom he desired to 
honour specially, f Ample material exists to, a detailed 
and systematic study of the jewellery ot the pern , 
which, if undertaken, is bound to reveal the artistic 

taste of the people. 

Perfumes .-The love of scents and perfumes 
seems to have been only second to that of ornaments ; 
but it was only the rich that could satisfy their desire 
in this direction; for, the poor had no money to purchase 
the costly stuffs that were manufactured in the crnmUy 
or imported from abroad. The perfumes used by them 
varied according to the season. In summer men 
besmeared their bodies with sandal, camphor, musk, 
civet, all ground together and kneaded into a paste, t 
This is confirmed by Barbosa, who alludes to this habit 
of the inhabitants of Vijayauagara. 
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“The substances with which they are always anointed are 
these : white sandars-wood, aloes, camphor, musk and saffron, all 
ground fine and kneaded with rose water. With these they anoint 
themselves after bathing, and so they are always very highly 
scented.” * 

Aloe wood was made use of in the place of 
sandal, in cold weather. Women also anointed them- 
selves with the same substances, hut very frequently 
they applied saffron or musk to their breasts, f In 
winter, chafing dishes containing hits of burning aloe 
wood were kept in convenient places in the mansions of 
the noblemen, so that they might spread the perfumed 
smoke throughout the building and protect the 

inmates from chillness. % People made use of rose 
water, specially in the summer, on a large scale. They 
showered it on their bodies from small spouted leather 
bottles. § Civet, camphor, and several other kinds of 
perfumes and their compounds were in great demand. 

* Barbosa i. p. 205, 
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S ; The Andhras are said to have been specially skilled m 

the art of compounding the scents. * Sometimes, thin 
solution of sandal-paste was sprinkled in front of the 
1 mansions to make the atmosphere balmy, + 

I; Yhe love of sweet scents also manifested itself in 

other directions. The water which the rich people 
■ used for bathing and washing purposes, and the clothes 

which they put on, were also perfumed ; $ and they 
j| even sprinkled powdered camphor mthe liquor they 



The people of this age had an insatiable love of 
sweet smelling flowers. Among the flowers that had 
ao fragrance, they liked only the lotus, the others were 
treated with contempt. Rose, jasmine, campak, jwji , 
virajaji, molla, ketaki etc., were some of the favourite 
varieties for which people had special fondness. Men 
wore flower garlands on their heads and around the 
necks. Persons belonging to both sexes allowed their 
hair to grow luxuriantly, which they carefully combed 
with ivory or wooden combs having applied perfumed 
oil. They stuck small wreaths of flowers in their chignon. 
It was customary to hang flowers across the doorways. 
Very often, during the summer, flowers were spread on 
couches, on which men and women slept at night. Each 
respectable house had a flower garden of its own, 
where several varieties of flower hushes were grown 
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by trained gardeners, whose loud songs, while baling 
out water from wells, filled the atmosphere of the city 
in the morning. * One of the favourite resorts of the 
rasikas appears to have been the flower-market, where 
all kinds of flowers were offered for sale. The flower 
vendors were women of questionable character, who 
indulged in vulgar conversation and low badinage, f 

Section 5 : Tdmbula and Bed : — One of tbe most 
common practices of Indians of all castes and creeds 
is the eating or chewing of the tdmbula. In the sixteenth 
century, it appears to have been more popular than it 
is at present. An Indian, who did not chew the tdmbula 
in that age, must indeed have been a rare creature. The 
betel leaf, the areca nut, and lime are the principal, 
and among the common folk, the only ingredients that 
enter into its composition. The well-to-do people add 
cardamoms, cloves, nutmeg etc., to make it fragrant. 
In the sixteenth century, however, people were accus- 
tomed to consume with the tdmbula some other sub- 
stances such as musk, camphor etc., which have gone 
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out of use since.* It was customary with people in those 
days to offer visitors betel, nuts, and a few slices of 
camphor. The tambula was considered not only as a 
luxury but as a mild tonic, which stimulated the diges- 
tive organs. It excited the curiosity of the foreigners, 
who visited India, to such an extent that several of 
them took pains to describe it at length. Paes says : 

“ The betel, is a herb which has a leaf like the leaf of 
pepper, or the ivy of our country; they always eat this 
leaf, and carry it in their mouths with another fruit called arcca. 
This is something like medlar, but it is very hard, and it is very 
good for the breath and has many other virtues.” f 

Some of these virtues have been described by Abdur 

Razak. 

“It relieves hunger, stimulates the organs of digestion, 
disinfects the breath and strengthens the teeth.” | 

The tambula acquired a definite place in the social 
customs of the country. Custom enjoined that every 
householder should offer tambula to all those that 
visited him. To receive it from the king -was con- 
sidered a special honour. Therefore, one of the ways 
in which the Rayas manifested their favour was to 
give tambula, camphor, etc., in addition to jewels, robes 
of honour, palanquins, and cowries. Moreover, it was 
also regarded as a sign of ratification of a commission 
or appointment. When the Raya or some other man 
of high rank entrusted to a person the performance of 
some work, say the writing of a book, the capture of a 
thief, or the defeating of an enemy, he offered the 
person so selected a tambula without which the 
appointment was not considered as formally made. 

tsSsfctflSs i -ae»$ srty. tir-m H’teoTS.ff-S 
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Bed :— -Two kinds of furniture may be conveniently 
considered in this connection, the swinging-cot and 
the ordinary bedstead. 

The swings and swinging-cots appear to have been 
specially popular among the upper classes. The poets 
of the time frequently describe damsels rocking them- 
selves in swings made of ropes or creepers suspended 
to the branches of trees in pleasure gardens. The 
swing-cot, however, was an article of domestic fur- 
niture, which gave not only the pleasure of a swing 
but also the comfort of a bed. Hence the ' popularity 
which it enjoyed. Paes saw some swing-cots in the 
palace of the Raya at Yijayanagara. One of them, 
which was intended for the use of the queens, was 
hanging on four silver chains from a cross beam on 
two pillars in the midst of an open court-yard within 
the palace. Another swing-cot with feet made of gold 
bars, and gold plated cross-bars was suspended by 
silver chains in a corridor. A third was suspended by 
chains of gold in a chamber. It had feet of gold with 
much setting of precious stones ; and the cross- 
bars were covered also with goid. * The feet of some 
of them were of finely out coral, set with precious 
stones so as to resemble parrots and swans. They had 
flowers of gold and other beautiful designs painted on 

• FE. pp. 286-87 ; cf. Kpm. 2 : 15. 
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them. The bottom was interlaced with tape of dasili 
silk, on which quilts and silken pillows were placed so 
as to give maximum comfort. Although the common 
folk were not able to furnish their houses with swing- 
cots made of gold, suspended on gold and silver chains) 
they provided themselves with those made of wood 
hanging on iron chains or ropes. The poet, Peddana) 
expressed the opinion that a swing-cot was one of the 
articles necessary to make human existence comfort- 
able and inspire po etry. * 

The ordinary bedsteads were similar to the spring 
cots in construction, although they were more solidly 
built. The cots of the palace, especially those reserv- 
ed for the use of the Raya and his queens, were 
made of costly material. The feet were made of ivory* 
set with precious stones and mounted with the figures 
of such birds as parrots, doves etc., which were so 
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cross-bars were covered with gold; ‘it had all round 
it a railing of pearl, a span wide/ In another 
chamber, which was ‘ all of ivory/ the chamber as 
well as the walls, he noticed two thrones, covered with 
gold, and a cot of silver with its curtains. * According 
to Nuniz, the cots in which the wives of Acyuta slept 
were ‘ covered and adorned with silver plates/ 
whereas his own cot, which had legs of solid gold, was 
‘ plated and lined ’ with gold, f While camping, he 
would carry a bedstead kept in a box made of pieces 
of iron. The mattresses and pillows were made of 
silk stuffed with softest material. $ The hamsatuliJca 
talpa or the bed stuffed with swan’s down was specially 
valued on account of its softness. Beds stuffed with 
saffron § also seem to have been in use. in addition to 
these, the ciguru panpu (bed made of tender herbs), 
and pubanpu (bed of flowers) are alluded in con- 
temporary literature. The latter is not still uncommon 
among the very rich who spread in summer flowers, 
especially jasmine, over their beds. The bedsteads of 
the royal palace were provided with curtains to keep 
off the mosquitoes ; they seem to have been made of 
costly material containing beautiful designs painted 
in golden colour, 51 and mounted on frames of silver. 
The mosquito curtain was used not only by the 
members of the imperial household but by all the well- 
to-do citizens also. I! People were accustomed to keep 
in winter braziers containing glowing fire under the 
cots to keep off the cold. 

* p, 285. t PP* 369-70. 
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The cots used by the nobility, although not so 
magnificent as those of the emperor and his queens, 
were costly enough for, the nobles imitated the 
life of the court in almost every particular. But the 
poor folk had then the same cots as now, which were 
constructed with wood and bamboo interlaced with 
cords. That this was the kind of cot commonly in use 
all over the country is amply proved by the satires of 
$rmatha who lived half a century earlier. * Probably 
the same kind of furniture is alluded to by Krsnaraya 
in his Amuktamalyada. f 

Section 5 : Women : — From the fact that women 
were regarded as objects of enjoyment or bhoga, it 
is evident that our forefathers did not regard 
women as their equals. No doubt, women were 
necessary to make life worth living ; but the same 
might be said of some other articles of enjoyment. 
Although the people of the age could very well 
imagine a state of existence, where men could live 
without women, they could not conceive of the possi- 
bility of women living apart from men. They believed 
that the whole creation was intended for the enjoyment 
of men. As women, like several other things, were 
regarded as playthings to amuse men’s fancy, they 
surrounded themselves with as many of the fair sex as 
they could maintain ; but they liked young dam- 
sels ; middle aged women of over forty years, not 
to speak of older women, had no attraction for them ; $ 
for they could not offer them any pleasure. There- 
fore, they married as many damsels as they liked, and 
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kept others as maids to wait upon their wives. They 
found in each of them a potential wife, or more generally, 
a concubine. They dispensed with the services of men- 
servants altogether within the walls of the zenana. 
The imperial household, on which the nobles modelled 
their own, was a huge establishment consisting entirely 
of women from six to twelve thousand in number. 
These women were either in the service of the emperor 
himself or his wives. Nuniz says : 

“ Some are dancing-girls, and others bearers who carry the 
King’s wives on their shoulders, and the King also in the interior 
of the palace.. .He has also women who wrestle, and others who 
are astrologers, and soothsayers ; and he has women who write all 
the accounts of expenses that are incurred inside the gates, and 
others whose duty it is to write all the affairs of the kingdom and 
compare their books with those of the writers outside ; he has 
also women for music, who play instruments and sing.” * 

The emperor spent most of his time, excepting 
the hours when he hud to transact the state business, 
in his own apartments within the precincts of the 
palace, when he was waited upon by several women 
each of whom had a special duty to perform. The 
casket of musk, the white cowry, the spittoon, the 
sword, the perfume casket, the mirror, the fan, the gold- 
en pitcher, the betel pouch, and the camphor box were 
each held by a single woman who stationed herself 
about the emperor, f Not that he wanted to make use 
of these articles, but court etiquette demanded that he 
should keep them, as they were the insignia of royalty. % 
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When, however, he sat in the audience nan, men 
seem to have taken charge of them. ihe wives 
of the emperor were permitted to enjoy the same privi- 
lege. f Women also helped the emperor to bathe ; they 
dressed him, served him food, and narrated stories of 
love to amuse him. They sang, played on musical 
instruments, and danced before him. % When he went 
to the chamber of any one of his wives, he was again 
surrounded by a batch of her servants. Thus, be spent 
most of his time in the company of women, who did 
4-Ko.iv r»n wav to nlease him. He was 
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and these travel in great state for they have great 
riches.* 

People were not averse to imitate the manner 
of court. The great popularity of polygamy, which 
was such a marked feature of the age, might be partly 
attributed to the example set by the Raya and his 
nobles. 

Section 6 : Bath : — Hindus, especially those inhabit- 
ing the south of the peninsula, attach considerable im- 
portance to bathing. No one belonging to the upper 
classes takes his food without bathing first. The im- 
portance of bath in the social and the religious life of 
the people was far greater a few centuries ago than it is 
at present. Three kinds of baths are known to have been 
popular in the 16th century : (1) The ordinary bath in 
cold or warm water. This was the most common kind 
of bath, as it could be taken by every person without 
incurring any expense. Although the lower and the 
middle class people bathed daily, the first place should 
be given to Brahmans, as they, both men and women, 
bathed several times a day for ceremonial purification'. 
They would rise up in the early hours of the morning, 
and repair to a neighbouring river or tank to take a 
plunge in the cold water, and wash their clothes, f 
All people, however, took abhyangana or oil bath once a 
week, preferably on a Saturday, $ although its nature 
varied according to the wealth and the position of 
persons. The common people went to a river, tank, 
or well carrying with them the necessary articles 

* Barbosa i. pp. 225-36. 1" $£c. 1 : 54. 
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winch would enable them to take the ahhyangana. 
Having reached the place, they anointed the head and 
body with gingelly oil. Next, they rubbed themselves 
with the powder of mahuvct seed to remove the oil. 
Lastly, they entered into the water, if they happened to 
be bathing in a river or a tank; or had it poured on them 
from pails drawn from a well, in order to wash themselves 
clean. The middle class people bathed at home in warm 
water. They employed the services of professionals. 
Usually, men of the courtesan class, * not only 
massaged the body but anointed it with oil, while 
entertaining the bather with their humorous conversa- 
tion. The ahhyangana of the princes and nobles was 
a more elaborate process. It was customary for 
them to take the ahhyangana daily just before they 
sat at dinner. Young damsels anointed the head 
with fragrant oil of campaka flowers ; then they 
proceeded to carefully disentangle the hair with their 
finger nails, sprinkling rose water over the head now 
and then. Next, they applied the paste called atakali, 
prepared from sandal wood and usirika (phylanthus 
emblica) seeds. Rose-water perfumed with Goa civet was 
poured over the head without interruption. Finally, 
the moisture over the body and the head was dried 
with a valipa or thin muslin cloth. It must not be sup- 
posed that a single women assisted the bather through- 
out; for it is said that each process was to be performed 
by a separate person, f The ahhyangana of women was 
analogous to that of men except that it differed in one 
particular: just before the close of the bath they be- 
smeared their bodies with the paste of turmeric and 

* o3o3&^ &oo &od3lo "S-CS^ SiW'go !fw< 
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washed themselves clean. * The importance which the 
people attached to abhyangana was due probably to the 
belief that it would promote the luxuriant growth of 
hair which they — men as well as women — -valued highly. 
In summer people bathed in cool water to mitigate 
the severity of the heat. The rich and the nobles 
spent a good part of their time with their women in 
dlrghikas or long oblong baths provided with steps to 
facilitate descent into water, f The princes and the 
Raya sported similarly with the women of their zena- 
nas in large artificial reservoirs or tanks. Barbosa 
alludes to this practice in a brief passage : He says : 

“They (the women of the Raya’s zenana) bathe daily 
in the many tanks of which I spoke above, as kept for that 
purpose. The king goes to see them bathing, and she who 
pleases him most is sent for to come to his chamber.” $ 

It is, however, the contemporary literature that 
gives graphic account of the jala-krida or the water 
sport as it was called. The prince or the Raya was not 
always accustomed to sit on the bank eagerly observing 
the fair bathers. Very often he joined them and en- 
joyed the sport for hours. Each bather had to provide 
himself or herself with a bathing costume, consisting 
of a thin silk garment, which when wet would so stick to 
the body as to show no distinction between itself and the 
skin. § On reaching the tank, they put on the bathing 

* 2m, 1 : 56 . 
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costume and removed all the jewellery from their 



bodies. Then they entered the tank, several or tnern 
carrying syringes made of leaves and metals. * Some 
of them stood in rows and threw water on each other s 
faces ; others squirted water, perhaps 
their syringes upon 
played the exciting game 
water. Having 


coloured, from 
their neighbours. Some others 
of ola or hide and seek in 
ig thus sported until they were com- 
pletely tired, they left the tank and repaired to their 
chambers, f 

Food According to Paes, “ rice, wheat, grains, 
Indian- corn, and a certain amount of barley and beans, 
moong, pulses, horse-gram, and many other seeds 
the food of the people. % The staple food-stuff 
of the empire was, of course, rice, which was cultivated 
on a large scale. The rice grown in Tula naclu belong- 
ed to four varieties viz., garaged, agal, q navagas, and 
%mhary. § There must have been many more. All these 
Varieties may be classified under two heads : the white 
rice, and the black (red) rice. The former was consider- 
; el superior and it was consumed only by the well-to-do 
people. The Raya, the princes and the nobles ate only 
the best kind of white rice known as the rdjana. The 
8 black ’ rice was cheap and it was very much in 
demand among the poor. All the people, however, 
were not rice eaters. The Muhammadans ate wheat.^f 
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The Reddis and probably the other cultivating 
classes of the inland districts subsisted upon cholam 
driga, ragi etc. Several kinds of vegetables and herbs 
entered largely into their diet whether they were 
vegetarians or meat eaters. * Pulses of all kinds 
were articles of common consumption. The meat 
eaters enriched their diet by the addition of many 
meat dishes. According to Nuniz, the Rayas of 
Vijayanagara, and with them the meat eating section of 
their subjects, ate “ mutton, pork, venison, partridges, 
hares, doves, quail, and all kinds of birds.” f Fish 
might be added to the list, and a special dish consisting 
of slices of fresh fish from the river and half ripe man- 
goes appears to have been very popular. $ It is said 
that “ even sparrows and rats and cats and lizards ” § 
were sold in the markets of the city 5 but it is very 
unlikely that these were eaten also. Sugar, oil, 
and spices formed the necessary ingredients in the 
preparation of several dishes ; and ghee was as much 
in demand among the upper classes as it is at present. 
Rayyangavtna , or the ghee melted from the batter 
of the previous day, was specially liked. ^ Pepper 

M$x> '3^§k_e£SoO mrx&'&v&i S^c (_7?^ 1 
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was used in the preparation of all the curries, as chillies 
were either not known or had not yet become popular.** 
Fruits such as mangoes, jack, grapes, cucumber, plan- 
tains, etc., were taken along with rice at the table of 
the rich, f 


Section 7 : Drink : — The common drink which was 
within the reach of all was, of course, water to which 
the rich added several aromatic substances to make it 
agreeable and refreshing. Two other drinks which the 
well-to-do took specially in summer were panaka, a 
beverage made of sugar and water, and riiru-majjiga 
or watery-buttermilk. To the same class may be 
added the juice of crushed sugar-cane and the water of 
the tender cocoaimt. The former could be had either 
free or for a small consideration at the sugar-cane mills 
to which people flocked on summer evenings. % The 
latter were probably available for sale in the markets 
of towns and cities. To keep the water cool, the 
cocoanuts were buried under heaps of sand under the 
shade of trees in the garden. § These drinks did not 
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involve much expense; and they caused no harm to 
any on®. 

The same, however, cannot be said of the alcoho- 
lic drinks which seem to have been very popular 
among the rich. The bhogis or the cultured persons of 
both sexes considered drinking liquor as a special 
mark of refinement.. The most common beverage 

'.O- 

which they drank appears to have been the toddy 
drawn from the eocoanut palm. * The taverns, with 
pandals of cuscus grass f in their front, appear to have 
been the usual resorts of lovers, where they spent the 
moon-lit nights in each other’s company. 

The nobles, however, did not frequent the taverns, 
although they were more addicted to drink than the 
common people. There is reason to believe that a 
portion of the mansion of each nobleman was specially 
set apart for celebrating Bachehanalian festivities, f 
In the summer season, they would adjourn to the 
candra§ala allured by the brilliant moonlight. The 
candra§ala was probably decorated for the purpose. 
The maids of honour, who played a prominent part on 
such occasions, took particular care in arranging wine 
pots brimming with liquor and cups of gold and silver 
set with precious stones. Dishes containing delicious 
upadamsanas § of meat were also placed by their side so 

* 7T»8 I 5&"*OcS5a I 
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nibble at them as a relish to 
»opular varieties of liquor were 
talamadhu, aiksava madirarasa, maireya and 
beside mrikelasava which has already 
The liquor was sometimes taken in a 
condition : but it was customary to subject it to 
, of concoction by adding some ingredients 
powdered camphor, in order to remove the 
and make it more pleasant to the 


that the revellers mi; 
drinking. 
fus^dsava, 
draksdsava, 
been mentioned 
raw 

a process 
such as ] 

disagreeable odour 
taste* 

The convivial party would usually begin rather 
late in the night. The people comprising the party 
squatted on the ground in a circle around the wine 
pots, and sipped the wine slowly from the cups, nib- 
bling at the relish every now and then. Sometimes, 
lovers exchanged their cups, probably to feel more at 
home in each other’s company, f Bong and dance 
enhanced the gaiety of the occasion. They drank 
until they became thoroughly intoxicated. I he 
behaviour of the young women attending the festivi- 
ties of the candrctsala is vividly described by a con- 
temporary writer. 

“ One young woman who lost her balance completely 
tumbled down muttering words in an incoherent and indistinct 
fashion ; another laughed loudly and uttered obscene words and 
phrases causing delight to her lover ; one lost all sense of shame 
and strutted like a pigeon ; a few sang and frolicked, whereas 
several joined in a game of hide and seek. One of the young 
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women in whom intoxication reached the highest pitch, having 
stripped herself of her clothing, went about the place in a naked 
condition.” * 

Such seem to have been the pleasures which 
allured the people to the moon-lit candraSalas ; 
but they did not wound the popular sense of decency, 
as they were strictly confined to the high-walled 
zenanas. 
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Chapteb IV. 

THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

Section 1 : The Family Women : — The attitude of 
men of the sixteenth century towards the women 
has already been explained in a previous context. 
The women, as mentioned already, were regarded as 
objects of enjoyment, like dress, vehicles, houses etc., 
and in this view, strangely enough, the women them- 
selves acquiesced. Therefore, the woman of the six- 
teenth century had no independent existence ; and 
she was taught to believe that she was created only to 
cater to man's needs and keep him in good humour. 
For the convenience of the present study, women 
may be divided into two broad classes : the family 
women and the courtesans; but before proceeding to 
describe the position which each of them occupied in 
the society of the day, a few remarks must be made 
about the sources of information. Much of the informa- 
tion that has a bearing on the subject is culled from 
the works of contemporary writers, who were interest- 
ed in depicting only the sunny side of the life of the 
nobility. They do not provide the historian with any 
information about the condition of the humble and the 
poor. A few, however, lift the veil, affording us a 
glimpse into the lives of common folk, which, it must 
be admitted, is not very pleasing. In describing the 
condition of the women of the age, therefore, we have 
necessarily to confine our attention to the position of 
the women of the upper classes. 

The women of this class, if they happened to be 
members of the aristocratic families spent the major 
portion of their lives within the seclusion of the zenana. 

not participate in the public functions 
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where men were likely to gather. The large bulk of 
the Hindu women, however, did not care to retire 
behind the purdah, and they moved freely with men 
in ordinary activities of daily life. 

The Education : — Girls born of all families were 
strictly under the control of their parents ; those belong- 
ing to the aristocratic houses were carefully educated. 
They were taught to read and write not only the 
vernaculars but Sanskrit. Music and dancing played a 
very important part in their educational curriculum. 
Skill in music, both vocal and instrumental, appears to 
have been one of the necessary accomplishments of 
cultured women. Considerable care was bestowed on 
teaching the girls to sing and dance. Krsnaraya 
employed the famous musician Laksmluarayana to 
teacli music and dancing to the ladies of his zenana. 
Aeyuta and Ramaraja engaged Bayakara Ramappaya 
for the same purpose. The noblemen emulating the 
example of the Raya offered patronage to musicians. 
The popularity of music and dancing was so great that 
it was noticed even by the foreigners. “ They teach 
their women,” says Barbosa, “ from childhood to sing, 
play and dance, and to turn about and take many 
light steps. ” * In the palace of the Raya, there was a 
dancing hall where he sent ‘ his women to be taught 
to dance.’ It was a structure of ‘ stone sculpture 
on pillars,’ so designed as to help the dancers to 
correct themselves, if they had gone wrong 
in dancing. Between one pillar and another, there 
was a” cross-bar which was like a panel, the 
designs on which represented ‘the positions at the 
end of dances ’ so that on each panel, ‘ there is a dancer 
in the proper position at the end of a dance. ’ f They 
were intended to remind the women, if they forgot, 

f Barbosa i. p. 808. + FE. PP* 388-9. 
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the correct position which they had to assume at the 
end of a dance. It is needless to point out that similar 
dancing halls must have existed in the houses of the 
ministers and the myakas. There is reason to believe 
that there were public dancing halls,* where probably 
professionals entertained the people by their perfor- 
mances. 

Each nobleman of any consequence had a pleasure 
garden attached to his palace, where he grew fruit 
trees, and flower bushes. The women of his household, 
especially the girls went thither, accompanied by their 
maids, to divert, themselves. They seated themselves 
under the cool shades of trees and sang to the accom- 
paniment of the vTna ; they rocked themselves in swings 
made of creepers; they plucked flowers Irom the 
bushes which they strung into wreaths and garlands. 
They swam in the tank and sported in the water. 

The parents regarded their daughters as bin dens 
from which they should free themselves at the earliest 
opportunity. They were, therefore, anxious to marry 
them to suitable persons as early as possible. Among 
the Brahmans the marriage of a girl was usually cele- 
brated before the girl attained maturity, f The 
marriage after maturity was common among most 
other communities. It is very much to be doubted 
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whether a girl was allowed to select her own husband ; 

for custom ordained that he should be selected by her 

parents or elders. As the women of the noble class 
were confined within the four walls of the zenana, J 
was not possible for them to mis with men, let alone 
the choice of a husband. Moreover, as the polygamou 
habits of the people prompted men to marry many 
women, it is highly improbable that the elemen 
could have been present in most marriages. 1 
ra te, is 

had expressed on marriages of this typ * 

..It „ not possiblo that »e -» 
women, and several women one ma • t0 me 0 £ 
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affection entirely upon her. Under these circumstances, 
conjugal life could not have been vei’y happy. The 
literature echoes the agonising cries of women writh- 
ing with pain caused by the cruel treatment of men. * 
That was, however, an evil which was considered 
necessary. 

Marriages were celebrated with great pomp and 
show ; much money was spent, and many guests were 
entertained for several days. Custom demanded that 
the marriage should be performed in the house of the 
bride's parents. In the case of Brahmans the bride 's 
parents demanded and obtained aratta or the nuptial 
present ; f but among other communities, the bride’s 
father had to give at the time of marriage several gifts 
to the bridegroom. If he happened to be a man of 
consequence, say a great nobleman or a king, lie had 
to offer his son-in-law jewels, horses, elephants, palan- 
quins, villages, and above all servant maids. $ 

The activities of the women of the noble class 
were mostly confined to the zenana. They never 
worked but spent most of their time in luxurious sloth. 
They diverted themselves with intrigues against their 
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co-wives to secure the fleeting affection of their incon- 
stant husbands. Of the women of the middle class 
nothing is known. However, it is possible to infer 
from the few stray references in contemporary litera- 
ture that the Brahman house wife was the mistress of 
her household, though she had to perform most of the 
domestic work herself. The lower class women had to 
work hard all the year round ; they had not only to 
attend to domestic work but to assist their men in the 
fields. 

The family woman, to whichever community she 
might belong, was strictly under the control of her 
husband, whom she was taught to regard as her lord 
and master. * She was required to conduct herself in 
a manner which might enable her to become a salt or 
ideal wife. A satl was she who remained faithful to 
her husband, under all circumstances, although he 
might ill-treat her cruelly, f She was taught to believe 
that her husband was her life itself. X She should 

* All the women were mot submissive to their husbands. The people of 
the time knew the rebellious, pugnacious and termagant women who made the 
married life a curse instead of a blessing : the advice which Peda-Tirumalayya 
gives to women tells its own tale : Nitisataka 32. 
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regard him as her god and saviour withe 
had no business to exist. 

this belief that one of the 
had taken deep root 


It was in 

customs of the age . - 

believed that their salvation was dependent upon . ■ 
personal services to their husbands, they di not 
to commit any breach of the satl clharma, by allowing 
them to suffer, even after death, any discomfort m t e 
other world. In their zeal to be good satis , therefore 
they plunged enthusiastically into the blazing funeral 

of their departed lords were 
ed themselves to be buried alive in the 
believe that most of 
l done so willingly *, 
vas treated in a most 


they pin 

pyre, where the remains 
burnt, or allow 
same grave. There is r 
the women that committe 
for the widow who did u 
inhuman fashion. Barbc 

« Those who do not so, they hold in great tnsnonour, »uu 

their kindred shave their heals and turn them away as disgraced 

and a shame to their families. And as far as some who have not 
done it, to whom they wish to show favour, if they are young 
they send them to a temple there to earn money for the said 
temple with their bodies.. .They are forced to play and sing 
before the idols for certain hours every day, and continue to 
earn money for these for most of the time left them.” * 

It is evident that the position of widows m the 
Hindu society was not enviable. Most women would 
have preferred death to leading dishonourable lives. 
It is not unlikely that on occasions physical force was 
employed by the kindred of the widowed women, who 
showed their excessive zeal for sati by ^ casting 
into the funeral pyre, many pitchers of oil and butter, 
and ‘much wood,' f so that the unhappy widows mi g ht 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN 

Section 2 : The Courtesans : — The courtesan women 
played a very important part in society. They were 
regarded as a respectable community by the people. 
So much is evident from the place which the poets 
assigned to them in the social order described in their 
poems. According to the rules of composition of the 
new form of literature known as the prahandha, they 
were required, while describing the capital city of their 
heroes, to give an account not only of the four castes 
but also of the courtesans. Therefore, the courtesan 
community was, in the opinion of the prahandha 
writers and probably also of the public for whom they 
wrote, as important as the four great castes. 

The courtesans may be divided into two classes : 
(a) those that were attached to the temples, and ( b ) those 
that lived independently of them. To whichever 
class a courtesan might belong, she plied the trade of 
the caste quite regularly. No blame was attached to it ; 
and she did not suffer from any social disabilities on 
account of it. * 

The caste was not homogeneous ; it was open for 
the women of any community to join the sisterhood. 
Some women of good families were forced to adopt the 
profession by tyrannical social customs. Parents in 
poor circumstances either sold or handed over their 
young daughters to the rich courtesans, who brought 
them up so as to make them ornaments of the profes- 
sion. t 

The girls of this class were carefully educated. 
All of them were taught to read and write. Several 

« j p 4 242 . “ They are very much esteemed, and are classed 
among those honoured ones who are the mistresses of the captains ; any respect- 
able man may go to their houses without any blame attaching thereto/’ 

f cf. Barbosa i. pp. 216* 226, 
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acquired a very sound knowledge of the Sanskrit and 
the vernacular literatures. Great emphasis was laid 
on the training for the professional work. Consider- 
able importance was attached to singing and dancing. 
Parrots, doves, minas, swans etc., were reared m cages 
in the courtesan houses in order to teach young girls 
to modulate their voices in imitation of the sweet, notes 
uttered by these birds. They were taught to sing to 
the accompaniment of vlna, paravadini, kalmada etc., 
and to dance according to the rules of natya as laid 
down by Dattila, Bharata, Matanga, Anjaneya, Kahala 
and others. The education which was imparted to 
them was such that it developed in them sex-instinct at 
a very early age. 


Pictures representing the clandestine love stoiies 
from the puranas were painted on the walls of the 
rooms, where they played and moved about. They 
were made to worship Rati and Manmatha. j I he final 
conclusions of Kucimara, Manoja, and Ghonikaputra 
on the kama-sastra were explained to them. They 
were made to learn kalas, pramanas , looks, jatis, 
bandhas , embraces and avasthas, so that they might 
give satisfaction to cultured customers of fastidious 
tastes. The most important lesson which the courtesan 
girls had to learn was to evoke love in their customers 
without loving any of them in return. $ Good looks 
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alone were not enough to ensure success in the pro- 
fession. A courtesan should indeed be very accom- 
plished in several fields to capture men of wealth and 
distinction. According to a contemporary author, the 
most successful courtesan had to employ several arts 
in keeping her lover firmly moored. If he were a 
scholar, she discoursed with him upon the beauty of 
the classics ; if he had no taste for learning, she sang 
melodiously ; on occasions when song did not please 
him, she entertained him by playing upon the vina ; 
when that did not arouse his interest, she played dice 
with him ; and when dice ceased to have attraction, she 
engaged him in witty conversation ; for she was a 
learned scholar, a skilful musician, a clever gambler 
and a brilliant conversationalist. * 

A rich and influential courtesan took early steps 
to open a career to her daughters by introducing them 
into the palace, and obtaining a foot-hold for her in 
the imperial household establishment, where the 
women of this class were very much in. demand to dis- 
charge several duties, f A fortunate girl might on 
occasions rise to the position of a queen ; $ the 
majority of them, however, had to exercise . all their 
wits in ensnaring men and earning money. 
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As soon as a courtesan girl attained maturity the 
kanneriJca ceremony was usually celebrated. * That 
was a great event in her life. The kanneriJca was a 
ceremony analogous to marriage of the girls of good 
families. The courtesan girl should undergo the cere- 
mony with a man seated together like the couple in a 
wedding. The occasion was celebrated with great 
eclat, and it involved heavy expenditure. As the man 
had to finance the whole show, the elders of the girl 
took advantage of the occasion to exact from him as 
much money as they possibly could. Unless the 
kanneriJca was performed, no courtesan should have 
sexual intercourse with any person. In that age, when 
a man of any consequence kept a mistress, it was not 
a difficult task for a courtesan to secure a suitable 
man for the purpose. She was not, however, bound 
by any vow to be faithful to him. All that was 
required of her was to give him preference over her 
other customers. 

The courtesans that were attached to the temples 
had certain specific duties to perform. Every day 
they had to sing and dance before the deity during 
the time of worship and accompany the processions 
conducted in his honour dancing in front of him. f The 
girls born of these women also belonged to the temple, 
and they should perform the same duties as their 
mothers, when they attained womanhood. Those that 
were not bound by temple service had no other duty 
than earning their living. If they were resident in 
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the capital, they had to visit the palace every Satur- 
day to dance before the deity whom, the Raya 
personally worshipped.* The country courtesan had 
not even this obligation. During the celebration of 
the Mahanavami festival, all the courtesans, whether 
residents of the city or the provinces, had to go to the 
palace, and actively participate in the various functions 
on the occasion, f 

Many of the courtesans were extremely rich, and 
most of them were beautiful. The profession which 
they followed was not, as already noticed, condemned 
by public opinion. Prostitution was regarded as the 
lawful profession of the community ; and no blame was 
attached to it so far as the members of the caste were 
concerned. On the contrary, they were highly res- 
pected. Their company was sought after and obtained 
by captains and great noblemen of the court. Kings 
and princes visited them in their houses, and summon- 
ed them to their own residences, when they were dis- 
inclined to visit them 4 On great occasions, they carried 
on with the courtesan women clandestine transactions 
in the public streets which passed unnoticed. § 

• FE. p. 379. t FE. p. 262. 
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The courtesans enjoyed certain privileges. They 
lived in the best houses of the most fashionable streets 
in the cities ; they had free access to the zenana of the 
emperor, where they chatted with the queens and chew- 
ed betel in their presence. * The same privilege they 
enjoyed even in the presence of the emperor himself, f 
During the time of war, the presence of the courtesans 
was considered indispensable. Thousands of them 
could be seen in the camp filling the tents of the 

paid by the 


emperor and. nib oiuuei&. j 
emperor, because he believe* 
enamoured of these women 
their sake, $ 

When a courtesan grew < 
profession; but she never abandoned the business 
which was productive of so much wealth, bhe had to 
take care of the interests of her daughters whom 
she taught all her wiles. She kept guard over them 
to protect them from impecunious customers. One of 
the most reviled women of the age was the courte- 
san's mother. The poets heaped curses upon her; 
and no term seems to have been strong enough to 
express their feelings of loathing and detestation. 


Chapter V. 

EDUCATION AND AMUSEMENTS. 

Section 1 : Educational Institutions : — The state did 
not take an active interest in imparting education 
to the public. Some of the mathas which the Bay as 
patronised, no doubt, held schools, where religious and 
secular education was given to all who were inclined to 
study ; but the patronage was extended to the mathas not 
so much as educational institutions but as centres of 
religion. The Rayas of Vijayanagara did not con- 
tinue the policy of previous Hindu sovereigns such 
as the Pallavas, the Calukyas, and the Colas, who 
founded schools and colleges to afford educational 
facilities to their subjects. Although no inscription of 
the period recording the foundation of a school, or 
college has been discovered so far, it cannot be said 
that the Rayas were totally indifferent to the 
promotion of learning ; for they seem to have helped 
to improve the education of the people in an indirect 
manner. The innumerable agraharas which they 
founded were so many centres of learning. In 
Some cases, provision was made for the maintenance 
of a school at the time of the foundation of an agrahara 
itself. * Such schools were intended to teach the Vedas 
to Brahman youngsters, and admission must have been 
denied to pupils of other communities. Each agrahara, 
however, had a few Brahmans noted for their scholar- 
ship in some branch of learning ; and they usually 
attracted several pupils from the neighbourhood, f An 

* The Bharati ix. p. 234. 
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ideal srotriya Brahman was a learned and wealthy per- 
son owning tax-free lands in several villages ; he was 
hospitable and generous, and surrounded himself with 
several students whom he taught the branch or 
branches of knowledge in which he was proficient. * 
The students were usually unmarried, and they were 
fed freely by the teacher himself, f They stayed in the 
teacher’s house serving him in such a manner as to win 
his affection. As a single teacher could not be learned 
in all the branches of knowledge, it was customary for 



ambitious young men of parts to study under several 
teachers. Though teachers of this class generally 
taught the Brahman youth, they did not set their 
face against young men of other communities. It 
would have been impossible for such great writers as 
Ramarajabhusana to become prominent, had they not 

some 

The influence of 
several 


received their early education and training under 
learned pandit of an agrahara 
Vaisnavism liberalised the outlook of men in 
fields. Most of the writers who became famous in the 
sixteenth century received their education from some 
distinguished Yai§nava teacher or other. The Paravastu 
and the Kandada families claimed several of the six- 
teenth century poets as their disciples. The Vaisnava 
teachers were probably responsible for enabling the 
young men of non- Brahman communities to studj the 
works of great Sanskrit writers, and to model then 
own productions on them. 
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The curriculum of studies was narrow. The only 
subjects taught in the agrahara Vedic schools were 
probably the Vedas and the allied literature ; but a 
wider choice was offered by individual teachers who 
seem to have taught the Tragi, the sastras, the puranas, 
the itihasas, the kdvi/ts and the natakas, besides music 
and the art of writing poetry. * Another subject, the 
study of which appears to have been popular was the 
Ayurveda or medicine consisting of eight angas or 
branches, i 


When the education was completed, the young 
men generally married, and most of them settled in 
their village homesteads, where they led unobtrusive 
lives. But the more ambitious went to the court of a 
neighbouring chief or even that of the Raya, where, by 
attaching themselves to some influential man, they 
attempted to come to the lime-light. The emperors of 
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the Saluva and the Tuluva families were patrons of 
learning. Their courts served as academies to test the 
erudition of scholars and the creative genius of poets. 
The subordinates of these emperors acquired their love 
of art and letters from their masters. Consequently, 
pandits and poets were held in great esteem. Ambi- 
tious scholars often joined the learned discussion in the 
royal sabha, and, if they pleased the Raya, they obtain- 
ed rewards of costly garments, jewels, palanquins, and 
horses.* If they were specially lucky, they even 
obtained gifts of tax-free lands. Such was the 
ordinary course which the careers of most scholars 
followed. 


The education of a large section of people was so 
designed as to enable them to enter the government 
service. Probably, there were schools in almost all 
■villages, where pupils were specially trained for service 
under the government. Young men were usually 
admitted into such schools in the autumn. They 
began their studies by learning to write upon oblong 
planks of blackened wood with pencils, f The boys 
were also taught to write well both on the Jcaditam and 
the palm-leaf. A knowledge of mathematics, especially 
arithmetic, was considered indispensable for a person 
to become a qualified karnam or accountant. He 
should also acquire a knowledge of several scripts, 
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particulars of the calendar, and of the history of the 
kings who ruled the country formerly. * 

The bantams fell into two classes : those that 
became the village accountants, and those that entered 
the cavadis of the various government departments. 
The portals of the imperial palace were thrown open to 
the latter class ; and, if fortune favoured them, they rose 
to be the rayasams and the avasarikas of the emperor. 
If the emperor or his ministers were impressed with 
their ability and capacity in the discharge of their 
duties, they were taken into the ministerial cadre. The 
governorship of a durga or province was not regarded 
as too high which an ambitious young man could 
legitimately aspire to get. Several men of ability came 
into prominence in this fashion. 

Section 2 : Amusements : The Theatre : — One of the 
chief means of diversion was the theatre. The popu- 
larity of dramatic representations is attested by an 
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inscription of 1514 A.D., which refers to Nattuva 
Nagayya, son of (Jegaya, who acquired reputation in 
enacting a drama called Tdyikoudanataka. It also men- 
tions a daughter of Nattuva Timmayya of Potavara who 
was a patri or actress. * Literature teems with allusions 
to players and play-acting. Youth is compared in the 
Nirankusopdkhyanam to a player who reveals herself 
dancing as soon as the curtain is withdrawn, f In the 
Prabhavatipradyumnam, the city of Dwaraka is compared 
to an actress, who enters the stage behind the curtain 
viz, the sea, $ The Manucaritra and the Vasucaritra 
refer to the natakasdlas or theatres, where plays were 
probably enacted. These references show that one of 
the chief means by which people diverted themselves 
was by attending dramatic performances. 

The plays that were written during the period fall 
into two classes : (1) The Sanskrit Plays : — Some plays 
were written in the Sanskrit language. A few specimens 
of this type of drama have come down to us ; and so far 
as their technique is concerned, they do not differ from 
the typical classical dramas. One such play is the Jam- 
bamtlkalydmm, attributed to the emperor Krsijaraya 
himself. The plays of this class were usually enacted 
on important occasions, when large numbers of people 
gathered together at the capital. The Jdmbavatikal- 
yayam is said to have been put on boards for the first 
time before people, who had assembled at Vijayanagarar 
to witness the spring festival celebrated in honour of 
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God Virupakga- * It was customary for poets and 
scholars from all lands to flock to the court of Krsna- 
raya during the celebration of the vasantotsava to parti- 
cipate in the learned discussions on poetry, religion, 
philosophy, etc., of which the Raya was very fond, f 

Though it is said that Jamhamttkalyanam was play- 
ed before the people, it is very doubtful whether the 
common folk could have taken any interest in it ; for 
it was written in the Sanskrit and the Prakrit langu- 
ages, which could not have been understood by any one 
except the pandits. 

(2) The Yaksaganas The masses, however, were 
attracted by another kind of drama written in the 
vernacular languages. Although no specimen of the 
sixteenth century vernacular drama has survived, the 
names of a few plays, such as the Tayikondanataka and 
GangUvatara are preserved in the inscriptions and 
literature. They seem to be the earliest representatives 
of the modern yaksagam, The yaksagam is a dramatic 
composition set to music and sung and acted upon the 
stage, accompanied by instrumental music such as the 
vtna, flute, mrdanga , cymbals etc. 

The plays of this type were enacted by the 
actors, and actresses belonging to the courtesan com- 
munity, who formed into itinerant companies and 
wandered from place to place, staging plays usually 

# TMe Sources p* 142, 
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connected with some jpurmiic story. A group or band 
of players constituted itself into a mein, and each mela 
contained in addition to the actors and actresses 
several others such as songsters and players of instru- 
mental music. * 

The plays were generally staged on important 
occasions such as festivals, and brahmotsavas of 
temples, or during the performance of sacrifices. 
Some interesting details of the stage have been given 
by contemporary writers. The curtain is, as already 
noticed, frequently alluded to in literature; aud the 
characters are said to emerge from behind it. It is said 
that rivers like the Ganges and mountains like the 
Kailasa , forests, wild beasts and birds were represented 
in such a realistic manner as to produce an impres- 
sion on the audience that what they were witnessing 
were real objects and not artificial creatures, f It 
appears from this that the stage paraphernalia were 
not simple ; and the scenic arrangements must have 
given much trouble to the stage manager. The actors 
put on clothes and ornaments suitable to the rolls 
which they assumed. The ornaments were made of 
chips of wood so painted and gilded as to give them 
the semblance of gold and precious stones. J 

The performance commenced with the songs of 
women accompanied by the play on all musical instru- 
ments. The sutmdhUra or the stage manager then 
appeared on the stage aud recited the nUndi verse ; 
next, he announced the name of the play which was 
about to be enacted, and of the author who was res- 
ponsible for its composition. As soon as he retired, 
the characters of the play came upon the stage one 

* 4 : 90 - 93 . t ibid 4- : 101 . 
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after another. They danced and sang as they proceed- 
ed to act. * At the close of the performance, they 
received presents from the audience whom they praised 
in eulogistic language, y 

Occasionally, a mela or company might be invited 
to the palace of the Hay a or one of his grandees in 
order to entertain the members of the zenana. The 
Raya might grace the occasion with his presence, if 
the performance took place within the precincts of his 
palace. His relations, officers and other nobles 
would be invited to witness the play. Separate 
arrangements were made for the accommodation of the 
queens, princesses, and other ladies of the zenana so 
that they might see the actors without being seen. $ 

The histrionic talents of these actors and actresses 
probably perished with them. The names of a few 
prominent members of the profession have come 
down to us through literature and the inscriptions. 
Pendela Nagi, Buceigadu or Nattuva Nagayya are only 
names to us ; but to their contemporaries they must 
have been the embodiment of the dramatic art which 
they seem to have cherished fondly. 

The bommalata or shadow-play appears to have 
been popular. One of Krsniaraya’s confidential 
servants was Kala, the son of a certain Bommalata 
Virupaksa. § Now, the surname or family name of 
Kala, probably derived from the profession which his 
father followed, is of considerable interest, as it 
indicates that the people of the sixteenth century were 
familiar with bommalata or the shadow-play. The 
bommalata like the yaksagma was staged at night in 

# Pj>. 4 : 98-100. t &id 4 : 101. 
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a temporary shed open in front, and closed on 
the other sides. A screen of white cloth covered 
the front or the open side. The interior of this 
building was illuminated by lamps, and the shadow 
of the pictures made of leather or other material was 
projected on the screen by the interception of light. 
According to the requirements of the play, enacted 
at any given time, the prasangi (expounder) and the 
pathahas (songsters) moved the pictures by means of 
strings. They also supplied the appropriate conversa- 
tion and songs for the edification of the audience, 
seated outside in the open air.* The performance 
of the shadow-play lasted throughout the night, and 
it came to an end only at day-break, f 

Wandering bands of Dommaras and Vipravinddis 
roamed over the country visiting towns and villages 
to collect the customary fees due to them from the 
citizens of the empire. The Dommaras were profes- 
sional acrobats, and, according to some inscriptions, 
they belonged to twenty-four hulas or clans. They 
usually exhibited their feats in the open air. When 
they visited a town or village, they set up the poles 
for rope-walking in the main thoroughfare, and 
attracted the people by beating the drum. They 
collected an annual fee from the people, which they 
frequently granted to temples and other religious 
foundations. Occasionally they gave a performance 
in the presence of the Raya and his courtiers, when 
they were richly rewarded for their skill. The 
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EDUCATION AND AMUSEMENTS 

Vipravinddis were professional jugglers; and, like the 
Dommaras, they used to visit towns and villages, for 
the purpose of showing their tricks, and collecting 
their annual vartana or fee which was fixed by custom. 
The Vipraviriodis collected their vartana only from the 
Brahmans, and it is not known whether they derived 
any income from the other communities. 

There were other means of diversion. The 
vanavihdra or strolling in the pleasure garden, and the 
jalakrlda or sporting in water are two other forms of 
amusement which were very popular among the rich. 
As these have been described already in another con- 
text, it is not necessary to dilate upon them once again. 
Games also appear to have played an important part, 
in the social life. Although the information available 
on the subject is only scanty, it is sufficient to give us 
an idea of how people, specially the Raya and his 
nobles, spent their leisure hours. The games may be 
conveniently described under two heads : the outdoor, 
and the indoor. 

The Outdoor Games : — The common people took 
considerable interest in cock-fighting. * Whether they 
interested themselves in any other amusement, it is 
not possible to say. A kind of game resembling polo 
was played by princes and the nobles. The player 
of the game, mounted on a charger, had to beat a ball 
lying on the ground with a long staff held in one of his 
hands, while the animal closely followed the move- 
ments of the ball, f It seems to have been a military 
game probably introduced by the Muhammadan soldiers, 
whom the Vijayanagara emperors employed in their 
army in large numbers. The most exciting outdoor 
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amusement, however, was the chase in which the 
emperor and his courtiers were greatly interested. 
Several varieties of chase such as tefaveta, edduvefa, 
gantaveta etc., are mentioned by contemporary writers;* 
but it is not easy to make out the difference. 

The Raya seems to have maintained a large esta- 
blishment of falcons and hounds, which he lodged in 
that part of the palace which was opposite to the 
stables, f The hounds helped the hunters in tracking 
the wild animals to their lairs ; the falcons pursued the 
birds. No firearms were employed in shooting the 
game. Bows, arrows, daggers, short swords and spears 
were the only weapons with which the hunters armed 
themselves. Foot- traps and nets were also made use 
of to capture the animals alive. The tiger, the 
elephant, the bear, the wolf, the hyena, the deer, the 
bison, the boar, the wild goat etc., were some of the 
animals which the hunters usually killed in the chase. 
At the close of the hunt, the hunters brought together 
the game which they shot down, skinned the animals 
and cut the fat parts of their carcases, which they 
cooked and ate, having at first offered it to the pre- 
siding deity of the forest. $ 

The wealthy people appear to have sought diver- 
sion in playing the chess and the dice; chess was a 
popular game which occupied the attention of the 
upper classes. The emperor Krsnaraya was an expert 
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in playing the game. He seems to have shown as 
much respect to good chess players as to poets and 
philosophers. The most famous chess champion of 
the age was a certain Timmana of the Bodducerla 
family, who, it is said, constantly won the game while 
playing with the Raya. It was probably in recogni- 
tion of his skill in playing the game that the Raya 
granted him the village of Koppolu as an agrahara* 
Ramaraja also was fond of chess. The Madhwa tradi- 
tion reproaches him with showing disrespect to Brah- 
mans and regard for gamblers. The game of dice was 
more popular than chess. The part which it played 
in social life may be inferred from the place assigned to 
it at the imperial court. One of the ladies-in-waiting 
carrying the symbols or insignia had to hold a board 
of dice while waiting on the emperor. From the con- 
stant allusions to the game by the contemporary writers 
it is evident that gambling was a fashionable pastime 
in the aristocratic circles. Women were as much 
addicted to gambling as men ; and they often played 
the game for stakes. There might have been other 
means of diversion besides chess and dice ; but we 
know nothing of them at present. The future investi- 
gator of the social history of the sixteenth century may 
have to say more about them than what is possible 
at present. 
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Chapter VI. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


Section 1 : Literature : — The sixteenth century is 
characterised by an outburst of great literary activity. 
Several authors of eminence flourished during this 
century, and produced works of lasting importance, 
not only in the Sanskrit language but in all the prin- 
cipal vernaculars of South India. The Rayas of 
Vijayanagara fostered the growth of the literatures of 
all the languages that were spoken in their extensive 
empire, from the very beginning ; but the imperial 
court did not become the general resort of men of letters 
before the commencement of the sixteenth century. 


The reign of Krsnadevaraya marks the dawn of a 
new era in the literary history of South India. Him- 
self a scholar, a musician, and a poet, he loved to 
gather around him poets, philosophers, and religious 
teachers whom he honoured with munificent gifts of 
land and money. He was so much attached to the 
company of learned men that he spent most of his 
spare time, when he was at the capital, in hearing their 
learned discourses and discussions. He took them 
with him, when he started to tour through the pro- 
vinces or to conduct a military campaign. Although 
he loved poetry in whatever language it was written, 
he had a special partiality for Telugu, which he con- 
sidered the best of vernaculars. He showed greater 
regard for Telugu poets and scholars, towards some of 
whom he entertained genuine personal affection. Very 
early in his reign, he constituted an academy of Telugu 
poets, the members of which were known as the 
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Astadiggajas. * Peddana, Timmana, Dhurjati (senior), 
Mallana, Ramarajabhugana Ramakr§na, Pingali Suranna, 
and Rudra are said to have been the members of this 
academy, over which the Raya himself presided. There 
were also others, who, though not admitted to this 
learned body, belonged to the Raya’s literary circle. 
The court of Vijayanagara became a place of pilgrimage 
to all men of letters, especially to those who chose 
Telugu as the medium of their expression. The approval 
of the Raya and his pandits was considered by many 
writers of distinction a sufficient reward for their 
labours. Here as in other things the nobles and 
captains, who considered it highly desirable to walk in 
the footsteps of the Raya, imitated his example by 
extending their patronage to poets and scholars, so that 
no writer suffered any hardship for the want of a 
patron. This gave a tremendous impetus to the deve- 
lopment of South Indian literature in general and the 
Telugu in particular. As Acyuta, Ramaraja and Tiru- 
mala, the successors of Krsnaraya inherited some of 
his love of letters, the progressive movement which 
commenced in his time continued without any inter- 
ruption until the end of the century. 

In attempting to trace the development of litera- 
ture, one has to face a difficulty, which cannot be over- 
come completely, as matters stand at present. Although 
several poets must have written during this period, 
it is not easy to discover who they were, as the 
chronological order in which they lived is almost 
totally unknown. The difficulty is greatest regarding 
the Sanskrit and Tamil writers ; for, no systematic 
attempt appears to have been made so far to arrange 
them in their chronological order. This obstacle, how- 
ever, does not beset the path of the historian of the 

* LR, 2. (TippalUru) p. S57 dated 1528 A.D,, records that TippaHru was 
granted as an agrakUra by Kr^nadevarSya to the Af(adiggqfas, 
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Telngu and the Canarese literatures. Thanks to the 
efforts of some modern scholars, we have before us a 
fairly settled chronology, which helps us in studying 
these literatures in their historical setting. In spite of 
the absence of a settled chronology of the Sanskrit 
and the Tamil writers, it is just possible to notice 
briefly the activity of some of them, as, by their contact 
with the court, they are known to have flourished 
during this period. 

Section 2 : Sanskrit : — The study of the Sanskrit 
language and literature was pursued with as much 
enthusiasm during the sixteenth century as in the pre- 
vious ages. Although several new treatises were written 
by eminent scholars on a variety of topics, it is not 
possible to ascertain their value, as most of them remain 
still unpublished. Of the Sanskrit writers of this age, 
Kr§naraya appears to be the earliest. The composi- 
tion of several poems, such as the Madalasacaritra , the 
Satyavadhuparinaya, the Sakalakathdsarasamgraha, the 
Jnanacintamani and the Easamanjari, is attributed to 
him ; but none of them is extant. However, a play 
called the Jambavattkalyamm ascribed to him is preserv- 
ed in some of our mss. libraries ; and this does not 
seem to be a work of great merit. One of the promi- 
nent scholars of Krsnaraya’s court was Lolla Lak§mf- 
dhara, a vaidika Brahman of Kondavldu. LakfmT- 
dhara spent his early days in the court of the Gajapati 
king, Prataparudra, at Cuttack. It is believed that he 
had a hand in the composition of the Sarasvailmldsa, 
ascribed to that monarch. He wrote commentaries on 
several works including the Simnandalahari of the 
philosopher Sankara. The most important of his works 
is the Daivajuavildsa which he wrote in collaboration 
with another scholar, Kencam Yellaya, by name. 
Yhe DaivajmyilSsa is an encyclopaedic work of the 
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class of Basavaraja’s Sivatatvaratnakara, containing 
much useful information on a variety of topics, which, 
if properly exploited, is bound to enrich our knowledge 
of the history of the sixteenth century. 

Another scholar who migrated from the court of 
Cuttack was the musician Laksmlnarayana. He easily 
won a footing at the Vijayanagara court owing to 
Krsnaraya's fondness for music. In his youth, it is 
said, the Raya learnt to play upon the vma from an 
eminent artist of the name of Krsna, one of the ances- 
tors of the Madhwa guru, Raghavendra. When he 
ascended the throne, he appointed as the music master 
of his harem, Laksmlnarayana, who composed a treat- 
ise on music called Sangltasuryodaya probably for the 
benefit of his pupils. Though the book is not yet 
published, it is believed to be a valuable contribution 
to the literature on the subject. 

The great minister Sajuva Timma, and his nephew 
Nadindla Gopa were eminent Sanskrit scholars. The 
former commented on Agastya’s Bharata , and the latter 
on the well-known Sanskrit allegorical drama the 
Prabodha Gandrodaya. Gopa was not only an author 
but a patron of men of letters. The poets Mallana 
and Ramakrsna first won recognition at his court in 
Kondavldu. 

On the religious side, the activity was even greater. 
Some of the most eminent religious teachers of the 
time either came, or were invited, to Vijayanagara, 
where they were asked to expound the doctrines of 
their respective creeds before the Raya. The religious 
reformer Vallabha and the Jaina theologian Abhinava 
Vadi Vidyananda claim victories over the pandits of 
the Raya’s court. There is reason to believe that 
Caitanya also paid a visit to Vijayanagara. One of 
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the lithic records of Acyuta's reign refers to a 
tax-free village which was granted to Caitanya.* The 
disputations of these itinerant scholars led to the birth 
of much religious literature of a controversial character. 
The most prolific writer on religious and theological 
problems was Vyasatlrtha, the head of the Madhwa 
sect. He wrote a series of books on theology, logic 
etc., in order to condemn the tenets of the rival sects 
and establish those of his own. He wrote Tarkatdndava, 
Nyayamrta, Sudha, Manddramahjari and Madhwatdt- 
paryacandrika, and commented on several Upanisads 
such as the Cchanddgya, the Mandukya etc. Only two 
writers of the time of Acyuta are known to us at 
present. Rajanatha Dindima, Acyuta’s poet laureate 
wrote two poems, the Acyutardydhyudayam and the 
Bhdgamta Campu. The former is an historical kavya, 
in which the author describes the early career and 
achievements of his master. Though Dindima clothes 
the events in a poetical garb, they are nevertheless 
genuine. Therefore, his poem should be regarded as 
the most valuable contemporary document of Acyuta's 
reign. The Bhdgamta Campu is a composition of a 
different species ; and its literary value cannot be 
assessed until it becomes available in print. 

The other writer was a lady, Tirumalamba by 
name. She was probably one of the ladies-in-waiting 
in the Raya's palace. She wrote a Campukdvya called 
the Varadambilcdparinayam, in which she describes the 
marriage of Acyuta with his queen Varadambika. The 
Varadambikaparimyam seems to be important not so 
much for its literary merit but for its value as a source 
book of history ; for the authoress appears to narrate the 
events of which she herself was an eye-witness. As an 
artist, Tirumalamba is far inferior to GangadevT whose 

* EC, ix Cp. 1. 
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Madhuravijaya , though fragmentary, must be regarded 
as a perfect literary gem. 

Not many Sanskrit works of Sadasiva's reign have 
come to light so far. Some of the great Sii Vaisnava 
teachers such as Doddayacarya flourished at his 
court. It is not unlikely that Tatacarya who later on 
became the spiritual preceptor of the Aravidu mon- 
archs, should have risen to prominence during Sada- 
siva’s reign. The works of the Sri Vaisnava teachers, 
however, have not yet been published, though they are 
said to be numerous. The Madhwa guru Vijayxndra 
appears to have been a person of considerable learning ; 
and he is said to have written works on various religious 
subjects. What these works are is nowhere stated. 

Ramaraja like his great father-in-law, Kr§naraya, 
was a lover of music. He extended his patronage to 
Bayakara Ramappaya or Ramayamatya, whom he 
appointed as the music master of his daughters. He 
composed a treatise on music called the Swaramela- 
kalanidhi, which became during the subsequent period 
a subject of bitter controversy between two opposing 
schools of Karnatic music. Cina Timma, a cousin of 
Ramaraja, utilised the services of the famous ^aivite 
scholar and philosopher Appaya Dlksita, whom he com- 
missioned to write a commentary on Vedanta Delika’s 
Yadavabhyudaya. 

Section 3 : Tamil : — The growth of the Tamil 
literature was less due to the patronage of the court than 
that of the other languages. Nevertheless, several 
authors were dependent on the emperor or one of his 
nobles. The connection of the Tamil poets with the 
Vijayanagara court appears to have begun with the reign 
of Devaraya II. The >§aivite author, Arunagirinatha, was 
one of the principal men of letters at his court. 
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The poet Kalamega is said to have been a protgge 
of Saluva Gopa Tip pa, one of Devaraya’s officers 
governing a part of the Tamil country. These 
writers and their patrons, however, belonged to the 
past. During the sixteenth century, several scholars 
and poets seem to have flocked to Vijayanagara, 
attracted by the munificent gifts of Krsnadevaraya. 
The most prominent among them was perhaps the 
Vellala poet, Haridasa, the author of the Irusamaya 
Vilakkam, a work in which he describes the comparative 
merits of Saivism andVaisnavism. Haridasa was honour- 
ed by the Raya with the grant of several gifts including 
an entire village free of all taxes. Kumara Saraswati, 
some of whose verses are included in the Navalar Gari- 
tai, was probably at the court. He describes the con- 
quest of Kalinga, and Krsnaraya's marriage with the 
daughter of the Gajapati. The Jain lexicographer, 
Mandala Purudar Jnanaprakasar, the author of Man - 
jarippa, and Tatvaprakasar of Tiruvarur appear to 
have received encouragement from the Raya. One of 
the Pandyan chiefs wrote a Kalambaka which he dedi- 
cated to Aranmilarta Mudaliar, one of Krgnaraya’s 
ministers. 


Though no information is available regarding the 
interest which Krsnaraya’s successors took in the 
Tamil literature and poets, there is reason to believe 
that Ramaraja Vitthala, who was the viceroy of the 
Tamil country during Sadasiva’s reign, offered asylum 
to Tamil men of letters. Nevertheless, the growth of 
Tamil literature seems to be more due to the activity of 
mathas than to the patronage of the kings and princes. 
In the absence of a settled chronology, it is not possi- 
ble to describe this activity, however considerable it 
might have been. 
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Section 4 : Canarese : — Nearly fifty poets flourished 
between A.D. 1500 and 1570. Not one of them, however, 
can be described as a writer of outstanding merit. They 
are usually divided into four classes : the Brahmans^ the 
Vaisnavas, the Jains and the Vira-^aivas. Most of 
them wrote without any encouragement from the 
imperial court ; but some of the Canarese chiefs, 
especially those of Grersoppa, Haive, Konkana, and 
Nuggihalli, who were the subordinates of the Raya, 
took much interest in their mother-tongue and promot 
ed learning by offering patronage to poets and 
scholars. The Lingayat matkas made also their own 
contribution by maintaining scholars who devoted 
their time to the pursuit of letters. 

Of the Canarese poets of this age, the Brahman 
and Vaisnava writers alone received any encourage- 
ment from the Raya. Timmanna completed Kumara 
Vyasa’ s Canarese Mahabharata at the command of 
Krsnaraya. His work, however, is not of a high 
order, and it does not bear comparison to that of 
Kumara Vyasa. Nevertheless, it is read with much 
devotion by a large majority of the Canarese people. 
Catu Vitthalanatha appears to have flourished dur- 
ing the reigns of Krsnaraya and his successor ; and 
probably he wrote his Bhagavata at their suggestion. 
The contribution of the Vaisnava writers to the Cana- 
rese literature took the form of popular devotional 
songs, which were better suited to communicate the 
tenets of Vaignavism to the common people. The earliest 
Vaifnava psalmist was Vyasa tlrtha, the supreme pontiff 
of the Madhwa sect. The most famous of them was 
Purandaradasa, who appears to have been a familiar 
figure in the streets of Vijayanagara during the 
reigns of Acyuta and Sadasiva- His songs are char- 
acterised by great fervour and sincerity of feeling. 
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They teach vairagyct, and devotion to the cult of 
Visnu, and are popularly sung all over Kannada even 
at the present day. The most important Vaisnava 
poet was the Beda (hunter), Kanakadasa, who wrote 
several works such as Mohanatarangini, Nalacaritra 
and Krsnacaritra etc., besides a number of songs 
extolling the greatness of Visnu. 

Mangarasa III appeal’s to have been the earliest 
Jain poet of this period. He was a contemporary of 
Ylra Narasimha, and Krsnadevaraya, and probably a 
subordinate of the Cangalva chiefs. His Jayanrpa- 
Jcavya seems to be the most important of his works. 
His style is said to be lucid and natural. Abhinava 
Vadi Vidyananda was a contemporary of Krsnadeva and 
Acyuta, the former of whom is said to have honoured 
him by performing the ratnahhiseka. He was a 
native of Gersoppa, and probably wrote a treatise on 
poetics called Kavyasara, which is considered important 
as it preserves extracts from ancients whose works are 
not extant. Salva was another writer of some import- 
ance. His Bhdrata, though not comparable to Kumara 
Vyasa’a work, is said to be a work of considerable 
merit. He was “ the court poet of Salvamalla, the 
king of Tuluva, Haiva and Konkana countries.” He 
lived about the middle of the century. Notwithstand- 
ing the controversy regarding the date of Batnakara- 
varni, he should be included among the poets of this 
age. He was a man of great learning, and he wrote 
two satakas and a voluminous poem of nearly 10,000 
verses called Bharatesvaracarita. In addition, he seems 
to have composed a few songs which teach morality 
and truth. 

Gubbi Mallanarya, who lived about 1518 A. D., 
#as probably the first Vira-^aiva writer of considerable 
importance. He produced several works of which 
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Vira Saimmrta and Sivabhaktapuraaa appear to be 
noteworthy. His works appear to have exercised some 
influence over Vira-Saiva writers of the succeeding 
generation, as Ceramanka and others acknowledge 
their indebtedness to him. Nanjunda who lived about 
1525 A. D., wrote in the sangatya metre, the Kumara- 
rdmanacarite, the story of Kumar a Rama, the prince of 
Kampili. It deserves to be studied more on account 
of its historical value than its literary merit. Cera- 
manka was a contemporary of Nanjunda, and he is 
remembered on account of his poem, the Ceramana- 
kavya. Lingamantri, who was the court poet of 
Rayanaraja of Nuggihalli, a subordinate of Aeyuta- 
devaraya, wrote a lexicon called Kabbigara-kaipidi 
about 1530 A.D. Vxrabhadraraja, who seems to have 
flourished about the same time, was a prolific writer of 
several poems. His Vlrabhadravijaya, written in a 
melodious and pleasing style, appears to be the best 
known of his works. Emme Basava is to be remembered 
not so much for what he had written but for his associa- 
tion with Salakaraju Cina Tirumala. The composition 
of a kalajhana or a prophetic account of future events 
is attributed to him, and it furnishes the historian with 
some useful information. Sadasivayogi wrote his 
Bdmandtha vildm about 1554 A.D., and Virakta Ton- 
tarya compiled the Kar^dtakasabdamanjari besides 
several other works about 1560 A.D. Although there 
were many writers other than those mentioned above, 
they do not seem to be so important as to deserve 
mention here. The age was certainly one of incessant 
literary activity ; but no work of outstanding merit 
appears to have been produced. 

Telugu : — The sixteenth century is rightly re- 
garded as the Augustan age of the Telugu literature. 
The age of translations and adaptations came to 
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an end with the close of the fifteenth century, though 
a few writers here and there still continued to abridge 
some purana or other. The poets Haribhatta and 
Vennelaganti Suranna appear to have been the only 
genuine representatives of the old school. Haribhatta 
adapted several puranas such as the Matsya, Vardha , 
and Narasimha and translated a considerable portion of 
of the Bhdga va ta purana . His style is chaste, and 
elegant reminding the reader frequently of the compo- 
sitions of some of the best writers of the epic poetry. 
Vennelaganti Suranna was a protSge of Bavaya 
Raghava, a subordinate of Kpsnadevaraya ; and he 
adapted the Vimupurana which he dedicated to his 
patron. Although his poem is characterised by simpli- 
city and elegance of style, it lacks the vigour and 
dignity of Haribhatta’s works. Konerinatha, who lived 
about the middle of the century, may be conveniently 
considered in this context. His Bdlabhdgavala, written in 
an easy and attractive style, appears to be a work of 
some literary merit. The authoress Molla, who is assign- 
ed to this century, reprodrtced the story of Rdmayam in 
charming verse. These writers, however, represented a 
school which was dying fast Their work was not as 
popular as it would have been, had they lived in an 
earlier age. This was due to a great, change that came 
over the public mind, The people were no longer 
satisfied with purditic translations. They expected 
something new, something original from the authors, 
if not in their themes, at least in their treatment and 
presentation. Therefore, the age saw the birth of a 
new type of kavya known as the prahandha. 

What is a prahandha ? If means literally a poeti- 
cal composition, and in this sense, it, may be applied to 
any kavya or purana. The Teiugu Mahdbharaki is 
sometinies referred to as a prahandha ; and the poet 
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Srlnatha styles his translation of Kasikhanda a pro. 
hand-ha. In course of time, the connotation of the 
term appears to have undergone a change, and its 
scope became restricted by the commencement of 
the sixteenth century. A prabandha came to mean 
a kdvya of an erotic type which, while narrating the 
story of a hero and a heroine, must contain descrip- 
tions of eighteen set topics. These are : (1) a king, 

(2) his capital, (3) a mountain, (4) a river, (5) the sun- 
rise or sun-set, (6) the moon-rise, (7) the seasons, (8) a 
lake, (9) a garden, (10) a damsel, (11) viraha or love 
sickness, (12) dautya or negotiation, (13) marriage, 
(14) wine drinking, (15) coition, (16) birth of a son, 
(17) war, and (18) pilgrimage. A prabandha, in 
order to be classed as perfect, should deal with all the 
eighteen topics. There are but three or four perfect 
prabandhas, the rest forfeiting their claim to perfection, 
as they fall short of the requirements in certain 
respects. Therefore, a concession has to be made so 
that the name prabandha must be applied to all, 
although strictly speaking, they should be regarded as 
imperfect specimens. 

The prabandhas have been divided into three 
classes, according to the source from which their theme 
or story is drawn. These are : (1) the prakhydta, 

(2) the ntpddya and (8) the misrabandha. 

(1) A prakhydta prabandha is one, the theme or 
story of which is taken from some well-known source 
such as the Bamayana , the Mahabharata or one of the 
pur anas, and described without any alteration whatever. 
The author is expected to show his originality in 
describing the details. The Srngara Sdkuntalam 
of Pina Vlrabhadra may be taken as the most 
familiar example of a prakhydta prabandha. However, 
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no author of the sixteenth century excepting 
perhaps Ramabhadra seems to have followed Pina 
Virabhadra. 

(2) The theme of an utpadya prabandha is drawn 
from the imagination of the author himself. He is free 
to create his own plot, and arrange his characters in 
whichever way he likes. Only three poets seem to 
have composed utpadya prabandhas during this period. 
Mallana wrote his Rajasekaracaritram, which he dedi- 
cated to Nadindla Gopa, Krsnaraya’s governor at 
Kondavldu. His style is simple and elegant, although 
it is considered faulty in certain respects. Rudrayya, 
a learned goldsmith of Kandukur in the Nellore district, 
wrote the well-known Nirankusopakhyanam, which he 
dedicated to the god of his place. His work is held 
up as a model for the elegance of its style, though it is 
scoffed at by ultra-puritan critics who denounce it as 
an immoral poem. The greatest utpadya writer of the 
age was, no doubt, Pinga]i Suranna, the court-poet of 
the Nandyala chief, Krsiraraja, who lived "about the 
middle of the century. He produced two works of great 
beauty, the Pra bha vatlpradyumnam and the Kalapurm- 
da-yctm. Like the other utpadya writers, he creates his 
plot ; but unlike them, he exhibits extraordinary 
originality and resourcefulness in handling his themes. 
Some of the characters of the Prabhdvatlpradyumnam are 
no doubt taken from the Bhdgavatapurdm or the 
Harimmsa ; but the plot and the majority of characters 
owe their existence to Suranna's creative genius. He 
shows great talent in infusing life into his characters, 
quality which is rarely seen in the prabandha writers. 
Of all the Telugu writers Silranna alone possesses the 
dramatic instinct, which imparts a special interest to 
his works. The Kaldpurnddayam is somewhat different 
character from the Prabhdvatlpradyumnam. The 
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poem is a perfect piece of art evolved from the highly 
creative brain of the author. The plot, the dramatic 
situations, and the characters fully pulsating with life 
are all created with consummate skill. The Kala- 
purnddayam is a Telugu Kadambart in verse, which the 
reader reluctantly lays down after reading it from 
cover to cover. Suranna must be regarded as one of 
the greatest of the mediaeval poets, and there are very 
few who can bear comparison with him. His style is 
simple and vigorous ; his descriptions are natural and 
appropriate ; and his narrative runs smoothly and 
majestically like a stream swollen with -winter floods. 

(3) The misrabandha or misra prabandha is so 
called because its theme, though borrowed from a 
purdna or epic, is mixed up with incidents and situa- 
tions introduced by the author. In other words, the 
author of a misrabandha is free to modify the original 
story in whichever way he chooses. This class of 
prabandha appears to have acquired much popularity 
during the sixteenth century owing probably to the 
brilliant success that crowned the attempts of the 
early writers. According to one great poet of the 
century, the prakydta prabandha is like a precious stone 
in its natural state, and an utpddya is but an artificial 
gem, whereas a misrabandha is a genuine gem cut and 
polished. The view of this writer may be taken as an 
indication of the enormous popularity which this type 
of composition enjoyed during the sixteenth century. 

Nandi Timmana, the author of the Pdrijdtapa- 
haraiiam, appears to have been the earliest of the misra- 
bandha poets. His poem, which he dedicated to Krsna- 
raya, takes its place among the best productions of the 
age. His language is sweet, his imagery polished, his 
sentiments fine, and his touch delicate. The greatest 
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of mikrabandha poets was Peddana whose Manucaritra 
became the model which other writers attempted to 
emulate not only during his age, but in the succeeding 
centuries also. The traces of his influence appear in 
almost all the poems that had been written ever since. 
His style is sweet and majestic containing as it does a 
harmonious blending of the Sanskrit and the Telugu 
words. He is admired for his extraordinary skill, as 
one writer puts it, in 1 weaving ’ words. By a few 
strokes of his pen, he can either conjure up a land- 
scape of wonderful beauty, or infuse into his characters 
life, which raises them up to the human level. Krsna- 
raya, who seems to have been attracted by these quali- 
ties of his poetry, made him the poet-laureate and 
conferred upon him the title And hr aka vitdpitdma h a or 
the creator of the Andhra poesy. Krsnaraya himself 
was a poet of no mean order. He wrote a prabandha 
called the Amuktamdlyada which, in the opinion of 
modern critics, should be regarded as the most sublime 
poem in the whole range of the prabandha literature. 
The style of the poem is not attractive ; it abounds in 
Sanskritisms, and is rugged and heavy. It repels the 
beginner, but offers him rare treasures, if he gets over 
his preliminary dislike. Although the work is general- 
ly ascribed to the Raya, a bitter controversy still rages 
over its authorship. Some deny the authorship of 
Krsnaraya, and attribute it to Peddana, whereas several 
emphatically assert the contrary. The Amuktamdlyada 
should be regarded as a joint work of both the Raya 
and Peddana. Even the most ardent of the pro -Raya 
critics cannot deny that Peddana had a hand in the 
composition of the poem. The difference between the 
style of the Manucaritra, and that of the major portion 
of the Amuktamdlyada is a strong argument against the 
attribution of the whole work to Peddana. 
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Sankusala Narasimha Kavi is also believed to have 
lived during the time of Krsnaraya. No evidence is 
brought forward to support this view. He wrote one 
of the few perfect j orabandhas in Telugu called Kavi- 
karnarasayanam in which it is said he describes forty-five 
topics. Although, in the opinion of some pandits, he 
occupies the first place among the prabandha poets his 
work must be regarded as dry and monotonous ; and 
it creates a feeling of weariness in the mind of the 
reader. Judging it from its style and technique, it must 
be said to be a work of a later age when the prabandha 
became decadent. Tallapakam Peda-Tirumalarya 
composed a century of verse called the NUi-saiaJcam, 
which throws some light on the social conditions of the 
period. His son, Tifuvengalauatha, the author of the 
Aslamahislkalyanam, was a contemporary of Acyuta- 
devaraya. Ramarajabhusana flourished during the reign 
of Sadasiva. He was a dependent of Ramaraja, and of 
his brother, Tirumala, who later on usurped the throne 
of Vijayanagara. He wrote a prabandha called Vasu- 
caritra, which is justly regarded as one of the greatest 
poems of the language. He lacks the creative genius 
of Peddana and Suranna ; but he surpasses both of 
them in the wonderful craftsmanship which he displays 
throughout his poem. Although he does not show 
much capacity in designing a plot, and the creation of 
characters, he successfully conceals this defect under 
the wonderful decorative art of which he is a master. 
Nevertheless, Ramarajabhusana deserves a place among 
the greatest poets of the Telugu language. Rangappa- 
raja, one of Ramaraja's cousins, wrote the Sambo - 
pakhyanam, a poem of considerable merit, though 
it has fallen out of taste at present on account of 
the many erotic descriptions in which the author 
revels. 
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The Religions Poetry : — The poems that have been 
written to glorify some deity, a place of pilgrimage, a 
saint, or a religious teacher fall under this head. 
They may be sub-divided into three classes for the 
convenience of treatment, 

(a) Poems written to glorify a deity : — There are 
two poems of this class both written by Ellayarya 
alias Radhamadhava who flourished at the court of 

f Aeyutadevaraya. His Tdrakabrahmarajlya which exists 
J only in a fragmentary condition glorifies the Rama 
incarnation of Visnu. His Vismmayamldsa consists of 
a series of tales which extol the maya or illusion created 
by Visnu to ensnare creatures in the interminable net 
of samsara. The latter is a delightful poem of rare 
excellence written in a very elegant style. The des- 
criptions once read linger long in memory and are not 
easily forgotten. Though the poem is unpublished at 
present, it is bound to take its place amongst the best 
productions of the century. * 

(b) Poems written to glorify a place of pilgrimage : — 
The Kdlahastimahatmya of Dhurjati (senior) is 
regarded as one of the classics of the Telugu langu- 
age. The author’s style is sweet and dignified ; his 
characters are well-drawn ; and his tale is narrated with 
considerable skill and charm. The greatest of the 
mahatmya writers was Tenali Ramakrsna, who produced 
two works of this class. His Pandnrangamahatmya 
is a work of great literary excellence, and it is 
highly praised for the dignity of its style. In the art 
of telling stories, the skill of Ramakrsna is unrivalled. 
His comparisons are apt, and homely, and his descrip- 
tions are characterised by their naturalness. In short, 

# The poem has been recently published by the Telugu Department of the 
University of Madras, 
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he is one of those writers whose works always retain 
their popularity in spite of the changes of taste and fash- 
ion in the realm of letters. His Gkatikacalamahatmya, 
which was not published during his life-time, is 
less known ; but, though not comparable to the Pandu- 
rangamahdtmya, it should still be regarded as a great 
poem. 

(c) Poems loritten to glorify a saint or a religious tea- 
cher : — Besides the two mahatmyas mentioned above 
Ramakrsna wrote in his early days a poem called the 
Udbhatdrddhyacarilra , describing the deeds of the Sai- 
vite saint, Udbhata. The work is available only in 
fragments, and it displays an early phase of the 
author’s art which is still immature. The Paramayogi- 
vilasa of Tiruvengalanatha celebrates in dvipada metre 
the lives of the Mwars or the Vaisnava saints. The 
author is said to possess great command over dvijpada ; 
but it does not seem to be so pliable an instrument in 
his hands as it is in those of earlier writers such as 
Ranganatha and Gauranna. Another work of the 
same name was written by Timmaraja, a nephew of 
Aliya Ramaraja. Although the style of the poem 
reaches the standard maintained by the prabandha 
writers, it appears to be void of any distinctive feature. 

Many works of minor importance were produced 
during the Tulnva period ; but they need not be taken 
into consideration here. What has been said above is 
enough to indicate the main lines on which the Telugu 
literature had developed during one of the greatest 
periods of its history. 

Section 5: Art and Architecture: — The accession 
of Krsnadevaraya to the throne of Vijayanagara marks 
the beginning of the most brilliant period in the history 
of the Vijayanagara art. It is said that “ the time 
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of its greatest prosperity was between the accession 
of Krsnadeva, 1508, and the death of Acyutaraya, 
1542, and it is perhaps to their reigns that the finest 
monuments in the city should be ascribed.” * The 
buildings that were erected during the period fall into 
two classes, viz. (1) temples and (2) palaces and 
public buildings. Though specimens of both classes 
of buildings still survive, no earnest attempt has yet 
been made to study them from an artistic point of 
view. 


(1) Temples : — Soon after his accession in 1509, 
Krsnadevaraya undertook to repair one of the gopuras 
of the temple of Virupaksa at Hampi. At the same 
time, he also constructed a new gopura at the eastern 
gate of the temple. During the course of his long war 
with the Gajapati, he built two new temples. One of 
them, the Krsnswami temple, was specially built to lodge 
the image of Balakrsna, which Krsnaraya had brought 
away from the fortress of Udayagiri when he captured 
it in 1513. The temple is large and handsome ; but it 
is devoid of ornamentation ; and there is nothing to 
relieve the monotony of its bare walls. The Hazara 
Rama temple which appears to have been built about 
the same time stood at the gate of the palace ; and it 
was intended to serve as a private chapel to the 
inmates of the imperial household. The Hazara Rama 
temple is said to be “ one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of the Hindu temple architecture of the Vijaya- 
nagara period.” “The temple is provided with a 
handsome porch in front, which leads into the central 
hall, the roof of which is mainly supported by four 
particularly beautiful and highly polished black stone 
pillars, richly carved and crowned with bracket capital 

* Fergusson : Hist, of India and Eastern Architecture i, p. 401. 
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of the Indo-Cornithian appearance." * Its chief attrac- 
tion however, lies in the beautiful sculptures which 
cover every inch of available space in the temple as 
well as on the walls of the enclosure. The construc- 
tion of the imposing go pur am at Cidambaram, and 
the thousand -pillared hall at Tiruvannamalai must be 
ascribed to the same period. Krsnaraya seems to have 
erected a fine temple with many images in the new 
suburb of Nagalapur about 1520. He must have 
undertaken to reconstruct the Vitthalaswami temple 
during the last years of his reign, f which he was 
obliged to leave unfinished at the time of his death. 

Some of the nobles appear to have been affected 
by Krsnaraya’s love for fine temples. The Pemmasani 
chiefs of Grandikota built a shrine for the (rod Raghu- 
natha in the fort ; but the finest temples they built 
were at Tadpatri on the banks of the North Pennar 

* Longhurst : The Turns of Hantpi pp. 69, 71. 

f The construction of the Vitthalaswami temple is usually attributed to 
K^snadevaraya; but be could not have built that temple, as it existed even 
during the time of Devaraya II. We learn from Haribhatta, who lived in the 
first quarter of the 16th century that Proluganti Tippana, one of Devaraya’ s 
officers built a blwgmnantapa for Vifthala at Hampi. 
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It is evident that the shrine of Vi|thala as well as the temples of Virupaksa, 
Malyavant a- R aghunatha, and Virabhadra were in existence during the time 
of Devaraya II, 
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These are regarded as the most splendid specimens 
of Vijayanagara art. 

Acyuta continued the work of his brother by 
undertaking to complete the renovation of Vitthala’s 
shrine. Ho also built two new temples at the capital 
which deserve notice. The temple of Acyutaraya- 
swami which he built in 1539 A. D., was designed on 
the lines of Vitthalaswami temple, although it must be 
considered far inferior to the latter from an artistic 
point of view. It contains a spacious verandah 
supported by finely carved granite pillars besides a 
few panels of exquisite workmanship. The Pattabhi- 
rama temple is the biggest shrine that was ever built 
at Vijayanagara. Though it is totally devoid of any 
kind of ornamentation, its huge proportions produce 
on the mind an impression of grandeur, which does 
not rapidly fade away. The large hall standing on 
lofty pillars facing the eastern go pur a, and the 
immense tank, with the granite magdapa in its centre, 
are the most interesting features of this temple. 
The Pattabhirama temple is, perhaps, unsurpassed for 
its massive grandeur by any structure of its kind that 
still stands amidst the extensive ruins at Ham pi. 

The building activity of Acyuta was not confined 
only to his capital. He was a devout worshipper of 
God Venkatesa of Tirupati, whose shrine he visited 
three or four times during his short reign of twelve 
years. Very early in his reign, he provided Kapila- 
tlrtham on the Tirumalai with granite steps, and 
built mandapams on its eastern and western sides to 
accommodate the Brahmans performing sandhyavanda- 
nam. He also constructed the temple of Acjhitaraya- 
perumal, and around it an agrahdra of 120 houses. * 
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Penugonda Virupanna, one of his officers, built a 
beautiful temple at Lepaksi for his favourite deity 
&iva. The temple is said to contain handsome 
sculptures and beautifully carved pillars. 

(2) Palaces and Public Buildings .-—Several palaces 
and public buildings were erected at Vijayanagara and 
other places during this period. Krsnaraya made 
fresh additions to the old palace in the city. At the 
close of the Kalinga war, he built the famous 
audience hall known as the Bhuvana Vijaya or ‘ the 
house of' victory.’ It was so called “ as it was made 
when the King came back from the war against 
Orya.” * The Bhuvana Vijaya was supported by 
pillars shaped like elephants, probably symbolising the 
eight mythical elephants bearing the burden of the 
earth on their backs. It was open in front, and people 
went up to it by staircases of stone ; around it there 
was a corridor paved with flag-stones, f About 1520, 
Krsnaraya added a new suburb to his capital, which 
he named Nagalapur after his mother, Nagaladevl. 
Beside the royal palace, there were the mansions of 
the nobles and the merchants whom the Raya induced 
to settle down in his new city. J Probably some of 
the buildings that still stand amidst the ruins might 
owe their existence to the same monarch. If tradition 
can be trusted, the construction of the palaces at 
Candragiri and Penugonda should also be attributed 
to him. The palace at Candragiri gives us an idea 
of the external appearance of the royal residences of 
the time. The Gagan Mahal, as the Penugonda palace 
is called, where Krsnaraya is said to have usually 
resided during his visits to the place, is so sadly 
mutilated by the ravages of time and the vandalism 
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of the people that no vestige of its former greatness 
can at present be detected ; but it retained something 
of its ancient grandeur during the eighteenth century. 
It consisted of two sections, the more ancient of which 
resembled closely the palace at Candragiri. The 
other was built in the style of the palaces of the 
Nayaks of Tanjore and Madura. Judging its external 
appearance from an old wood-cut, * it must be 
regarded as a fine specimen of later Vijayanagara 
architecture. It must have been a grand building in 
the days of its glory. The chief point of interest is 
that it presents an early phase of the later secular 
architecture of the Vijayanagara period, which reached 
its zenith during the days of the Nayaks. 

No secular building appears to have been built by 
Acyuta ; however, the VenJcatavilasa mantapa mentioned 
in the Acyutarayabhyudayam might have been built by 
him. A few fine palaces were built during SadaSiva’s 
reign. The most noteworthy of them appears to be 
the RatnaJcuta, which the musician Ramayamatya, who 
was also an engineer, built for Ramaraja. The Ratna- 
Jcuta stood in middle of an extensive garden containing 
fruit-bearing trees and artificial tanks. It was adorned 
with beautiful statues, and is said to have rivalled 
in magnificence, the Vaijayanta , the palace of the 
gods, f It is not unlikely that some of the buildings, 
such as the group of palaces in the Queen’s Enclosure, 
and some of the gateways of the city were built at this 
time. 

The Sculpture : — Abundant material is available 
for the study of the sculptor’s art, though it remains 
almost unnoticed so far. Besides the Vitthalaswami 

• The Oriental Annual for 1840 ; »ee the frontispiece. 

' t S&urges p«190. " 
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temple containing heaps of beautiful fragments of 
broken images and statues, there are other structures 
both at Vijayanagara and elsewhere that demand the 
attention of the artist and the historian. The Hazara 
Rama temple, the throne platform, and the temples at 
Tadpatri and Hampi must be regarded as the finest 
galleries of the Vijayanagara art that have come down 
to us. Some of the sculptures are “ out with exquisite 
sharpness and precision, in a fine close-grained 
horn-blende stone, and produce an effect richer, and 
on the whole perhaps in better taste than anything 
else in this style.” * The hard granite obeyed the 
inspired mason, who by a few strokes of his chisel 
transformed its dull surface into forms and shapes 
that please the eye and gladden the heart. These 
sculptures are of two-fold interest : in the first place, 
they enable us to estimate the level of artistic 
excellence which the Vijayanagara sculptor had 
reached ; and secondly, they give us a profound 
insight into the social and religious life of the people 
of Vijayanagara during the days of her greatest 
glory. 

Painting : — Painting, as we have already noticed, 
flourished like the allied arts. It was customary to 
paint pictures representing stories from mythology on 
the walls of temples and palaces as well as the private 
dwelling-houses. Specimens of Vijayanagara painting 
am found in a few temples in a sadly mutilated con- 
dition. The ceiling of the temples at Tirupartikunjam, 
Sompalem, Lepaksi and Hampi contain pictures 
representing the important scenes from the Jain 
mythology, the Eamaya^a and the MahUbhSrata, 
Unless these are copied and studied, it is not possible 

* Fer£usson : The Indian ml the Eastern Architecture pp. 377-8, 
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to estimate the degree of skill which the Vijayanagara 
painter possessed, and the measure of success which he 
achieved in wielding his brush. 

Music : — The South Indian music assumed more 
or less its present shape during the time of the Tuluvas, 
when it made considerable progress owing to the 
active interest which the Rayas took in music and the 
musioians. Krisnadevaraya learnt to play on the vim 
from a famous musician called Kr§ija, one of the 
ancestors of the Madhwa guru , Raghavendra. * When 
he ascended the throne, he appointed as the music 
master of his zenana, Lak§mlnarayana, the author of 
the Sangitasuryddaya, who appears to have been a great 
authority in music at the time. Acyuta extended his 
patronage to Ramayamatya whom he appointed, pro- 
bably as a mark of his appreciation of the musician’s 
talents, as the governor of the province of Ko^^avl^u. 
Ramaraja who was the de facto ruler of the empire 
during Sadasiva’s reign, not only permitted him to 
remain in that office, but placed his daughters under 
him to receive instruction in music, f It was during 
Sada&va’s reign that Ramayamatya wrote his famous 
Swaramelakalanidhi , which had a large share in shaping 
the future course of development of the South Indian 
music. 

The great popularity of music during the sixteenth 
century is evidenced by the contemporary literature, 
which is replete with references to music, musical 
instruments and contests. The musician was expected 
to possess an expert knowledge of the theory of music 
as well as of the rdgas and talas. Like tiie scholar. and 
the poet, he frequently wandered from place to place 
in search of patronage. He would challenge his fellow 
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musicians to a contest. If he won, he obtained rewards 
from a nobleman or the Raya *, and if he lost, he 
hastily retired from the place cursing his evil fate for his 
misfortune. Musical instruments of various kinds were 
in use ; the most popular of them was, of course, the vma, 
the ability to play on which was considered a special 
mark of culture. As the love of music permeated 
the whole society, musicians easily found patrons whose 
bounty enabled them to live in peace and comfort. An 
atmosphere favourable to the growth of the musical 
talent was thus created. It is only natural that it 
should thrive and bear fruit tenfold and hundred-fold. 



APPENDIX A. 

CATUIR OF NUNIZ. 

According to Nuniz, Krsnaraya subdued the chief 
of Catuir, in the interval between his marriage with the 
daughter of the king of Orissa, and his campaign against 
the Adil Shah. Nuniz writes : — 

“ He (Kr§naraya) made ready a large army and prepared to 
attack Catuir, -which is the land of a lord who had been in revolt 
for fifty years ; this land is on the Charmaodel side. And he 
went against it, and laid siege to one of the principal cities, where 

the lord of the land was ; and it is called .and is surrounded 

with water. 

“ Now at the time when Crisnarao attacked this city it was 
winter, for which cause the river that surrounded it was so 
swollen, and carried down so much water, that the king could do 
no harm to the place.” * 

This is all the data which Nuniz supplies for the 
identification of the place. The following points should 
be noted: — 

(1) The lord of Catuir had been in revolt for fifty 
years. 

(2) Catuir was on the Charamaodel side. 

(3) Krsnadevaraya laid siege not to the capital, 
but to one of the principal cities. 

(4) The lord of the land was staying there. 

(5) The place was ‘surrounded’ with water ; and it 
was a river that surrounded it. 

A few attempts have been made to identify the 
place, but so far without success. Unless the place 
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which is to be identified with Catuir satisfies all the 
conditions of Nuniz, the identification may be taken as 
not established. 

(1) The land of Catuir “had been in revolt for fifty 
years,’ ’ when Krsnaraya attacked it. When did he 
attack it? 

“ After Crisnarao had made peace, and had married the 
daughter of the King ef Oria and had restored to him his wife and 
the lands beyond the river (Krsna) as has been narrated above.” * 

The war with the king of Orissa came to an end in 
1518-19 A. D. Therefore, the marriage of the Raya 
with the daughter of the king of Orissa must have 
taken place in 1519. A. D. The attack upon Catuir 
must be placed in the same year.f The principality of 
Catuir appears to have been paying tribute to Vijaya- 
nagara about (1519— 50) =1469 A.D. The last emperor 
of Vijayanagara who could have received the tribute 
from the lord of the land was Mallikarjuna. 

(2) The land of Catuir was on the Charamaodel 
side. There is no justification in looking for the place 
elsewhere. One should look for it along the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal. By 1519 A.D., all the Telugu 
country from Masulipatam downwards had already 
been conquered by the Raya. The coastal region from 
Nellore to Madura was under the emperors of Vijaya- 
nagara ever since the Saluva usurpation. Inscriptions 
make it clear that all this region was under the control 
of Saluva Narasimha, Immadi Narasimha, Narasa 
Nayaka and Vira Narasimha. Probably, there was 
some disturbance during Vira Narasimha’s reign in the 

* ibid. 

?j* Sewell places the battle of Haictlr on May 19, 1520. As the siege and 
capture of Catuir preceded Krsnaraya’ s attack upon Raicur, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that the former had taken place a few months earlier. 
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Tundlra-mandala; but it was suppressed by Krsnaraya 
as early as 1511 A. D. The Tundira and the Coja- 
mandalas were so quiet during Krsnaraya’s reign that 
he could not only embark on a long and arduous war 
with the Gbjapati, but could pay frequent visits to their 
holy places. Catuir, which was in a state of rebellion 
for fifty years, could not have been in either of them. 
The Madura country was subdued by Narasa Nayaka 
probably about 1501 A. D. * Inscriptions of Saluva 
Narasingha Nayaka, a subordinate of VTra Narasimha 
and Krsnadeva reveal that their authority was recognis- 
ed in the Madura country. Therefore, the land of 
Catuir, which was in a state of rebellion for fifty years 
preceding Krsnaraya’s campaign, could not have been 
part of the Madura country. It appears that Catuir 
was somewhere to the south of Madura. 

Catuir appears to be the same as Kayattar, the 
capital of one of the branches of the Pandya royal 
family. It was known to several Portuguese writers. 
According to Pedro de Basto, “ the Lord of Tuticorin, 
the capital of the town of that coast, was a knight 
whom they called King of Cayetarro, who was the lord 
of the other neighbouring towns besides Tuticorin.”f 
Fr. Queyros alludes to the { petty Kings of Caetarro.’J 
Cayetarro or Caetarro appears to be identical with 
Catuir, the chief of which, as seen already, was subju 
gated by Krsnaraya in 1519 A.D. 

Was the principality of Kayattar in a state of 
rebellion for fifty years before 1519 A.D. ? No definite 
information is available on the subject. However, it is 
extremely probable that it had been so. Nuniz states 

• MER. 36 of 1928 -29. G " A / 

t Queyros: The Conquest of Ceylon ii. p, 394 tu 1. 

J ibid pp. 394-5. 
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that “ the King of Coullao (Quilon) and Ceyllao and 
Paleacate and Peguu, and Tanapary and many other 
countries paid tribute ” to Devaraya II, whose reign 
came to an end in 1448-49 A.D. * That Devaraya ’s 
dominions extended as far south as Ceylon is proved 
by inscriptions and Abdur Razak. The boundaries of 
Vijayanagara during the last years of Devaraya II, 
according: to Razak, “ extended from the borders of 

...O' * 

Sarandip to those of Gulburga, and from Bengal to 
Malabar.”f He also alludes to the invasion of Ceylon 
by 1 the Danaik,’ the minister of Devaraya II. $ 

It is evident that the kingdom of Quilon was tri- 
butary to Devaraya II ; and the small principality of 
Kayattar which was in its immediate neighbourhood 
could not have escaped the conqueror’s arm. Malli- 
karjuna, the son and successor of Devaraya II, was a 
very weak monarch, and his authority in the south 
eould not have survived the Orissan invasion under 
Kapilegvara Gajapati, which took place in the middle 
of 1464 A.D.§ Quilon and other places in the extreme 
south must have asserted their independence about the 
time, which they enjoyed undisturbed almost until the 
time of Krsnadevaraya. 

(3) At the time of Krsnaraya’s invasion, the lord 
of Kayattar (Catuir) was not in his capital, but in one 
of his principal cities, which was surrounded by a 
river. What could have been the name of this city ? 
It must have been Kayal, the famous sea-port town in 
this part of the country. Kayal stood in the delta of 
the TamraparnI, surrounded by the branches into which 
the river splits itself, before falling into the sea. The 
difficulty of capturing the place in the height of winter 

* FE. p. 302. t ED. iv. p. 105, 

§ MBR. 51, 92 of 1919. 


% ibid p. 116. 
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floods must have been well-nigh insurmountable. 
This famous port belonged for several years to the king 
of Quilon ; but it appears to have been conquered by 
the chief of Kayattar subsequent to 1514 A.D. The 
following table * is bound to be instructive in this 
context. 

1504. The king of Quilon was ruling from Quilon 
to Kayal. He maintained a force of 60,000 archers. 
He defeated the king of Narasingha before that date. 

1505. The king of Quilon maintained 20,000 
horsemen ; one of his cities was Kayal. 

1514. The kingdom of Quilon extended from 
Kayamkulam to Kayal. 

1522. The kingdom of Quilon lay between 
Kayamkulam and Travancore, and had two harbours, 
Quilon and Vil injam. 

This table makes it clear that between 1514 A.D. 
and 1522 A.D. , there was a shrinkage in the north-eastern 
boundary of the kingdom of Quilon. Whereas in 
1614 A.D., it extended as far as Kayal,’ it was belimited 
by the kingdom of Travancore in 1522. Moreover, it 
had only two harbours, Quilon and Vilinjam. The 
omission of Kayal as a port belonging to the kingdom 
of Quilon is significant. It indicates that the king of 
Quilon lost this port during the interval. Who could 
have taken it from him ? 

As the emperors of Vijayanagara were attempting 
to recover the whole of the south, as shown by Narasa 
Nay aka’s unsuccessful attempt about 1501 A.D., f it 
may be argued that Krsniaraya, who was ruling at 

• JBHS. ii. pp. 9-10. t Albuquerque: The Cmmniariei i. p. 11. 
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Vijayanagara from 1509 to 1529 A.D., might have 
captured it. According to Nuniz, Gaullim, which 
Sewell identifies with Kayal,* was included in the 
province of Saluva Nay aka, at the time of the death 
of Krpxadevaraya. Therefore, Caullim (Kayal) appears 
to have been conquered by him on some occasion 
dui’ing his reign. An inscription at Plranmalai in the 
Ramnad district dated 1522-23 alludes to his conquest 
of Ceylon, f It may be pointed that he might have 
captured Kayal about this time. 

Although Krsnaraya’s capture of Kayal appears 
to be certain, nowhere have we an account of his 
campaign in the southern extremity of the peninsula. 
The Bftyavacaka, no doubt, refers to his pilgrimage to 
the holy shrines in the Ramnad and Tinnevelly 
districts ; $ but it does not even remotely hint at a 
military campaign. However, as we have identified 
Catuir with the kingdom of Kayattar, Nuniz 
may be said to have described Krsnaraya's military 
activities in the south in his account of the Catuir 
campaign. The topographic details which Nuniz 
gives about the place where the Raya overcame the 
chief of Catuir (Kayattar) apply exactly, as we have 
noticed, to Kayal. Therefore, Kayal appears to have 
been captured by the Raya from the chief of Catuir. 
In that ease, Kayal must have changed hands twice 
between 1514 and 1522 A.D. It must have fallen first 
into the hands of the ruler of Kayattar from whom 
Krgjjaraya conquered it in 1519 A.D. 


• FE. p. 384 n, 2. 
t MEM. 146 of 1903 ; 4 of 1894. 
, ; tV ’| AS PP, iii, pp* J308-X0. 
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THE ORIGIN OP THE NAYAK KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

It is said, in the TaTtjavuru Andhra Rajula Caritra, 
that, daring the last years of the emperor Kpsna- 
devaraya, Yirasekhara Cola invaded the dominions 
of Candrasekhara Pandya, and expelled him from 
his kingdom. Candrasekhara complained to the 
Raya against the unjust conduct of the Cola king, 
and begged him to restore to him his territories. 
In response to this request, Krsnaraya commanded 
Nagama Nay aka, one of his officers, to punish 
Vlrasekhara, and restore the Pandyan kingdom to 
its lawful owner. Nagama proceeded to the south 
and defeated the Cola king ; but he did not care to 
restore the conquered territory to the Pandya in obedi- 
ence to the commands of the Raya. The Pandya 
king naturally complained to the Raya against 
Nagama. Krsnadevaraya sent an order to Nagama 
commanding him to hand over to the Pandya his 
dominions, and return to the capital with all possible 
haste ; but Nagama chose to disobey. The insubordi- 
nation of Nagama had so enraged the Raya that he 
exclaimed in the open assembly, “Is there no one 
among my officers who has courage to chastise this 
rebel?” Yiswanatha, the only son of Nagama, got 
up from his seat and begged that, if he were ordered to 
proceed against the rebel, he was ready to go. 
Further, he assured the Raya that he would bring 
Nagama dead or alive to the royal presence. The 
Raya, thereupon, angrily enquired whether Viswanatha 
was asking permission to go and join his father ; but, 
on Yiswanatha making protestations of his loyalty, he 
was commanded by the Raya to march upon Nagama 
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only with 6,000 amaram troops which he was entitled 
to maintain. No other help was given to him. Having 
obtained the royal command, Viswanatha marched 
against his father, and he defeated him in a battle. 
Nagama, who was taken prisoner, was carried away to 
Vijayanagara to be produced before the Raya. Viswa- 
natha’ s extraordinary loyalty excited the admiration of 
the Raya to such an extent that he not only forgave 
Nagama but conferred the sovereignty of the Pandya 
and Cola kingdoms on Viswanatha with the title of 
1 the lord of the southern throne.' And Viswanatha, 
having left the capital, repaired to Madura, where he 
soon after took charge of his new office. “ Then 
Viswanatha Nay aka became the sole ruler of the 
Pandya and Cola countries and governed them as a 
subordinate of the emperor at Vijayanagara." * 

“ The emperor Krsnadevaraya died sometime 
after this and was succeeded by his younger brother 
Acyutaraya. His queen was Tirumalanima. Her 
younger sister, Murtyamma was married to Cevvappa 
Nayaka. Acyutaraya appointed this Cevvappa as 
the sole viceroy over the Cola country which was till 
then included in the viceroyalty of Madura along 
with the Pandya country.” f 

This account of the origin of the Madura Nayak 
kingdom cannot be accepted as true for the following 
reasons : — 

(1) According to the Tanjavuru Andhra Bajula 
Caritra, Viswanatha “ became the sole ruler of the 
Pandya and the Cola countries ” during the last years 
of Krf^adevaraya’s reign. He held this position for 
sometime even after Acyutaraya's accession. 

, * V . Prabhakara Sastri : TARC. (Vavijja Edition.) 
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This contradicts the evidence of contemporary 
writers, (i) Nuniz says: “After his (Krsnaraya's) death, 
Salvanay became minister of the kingdom, and 
governed it till the coming of King Achitarao.” * “He 
is lord of Charamaodel and of Negapatao and Tamgor, 
and Bomgarin,and Dapatao, and Trueguel, and Caullim, 
and all these are cities ; their territories all very large, 
and they border on Ceylon.” f The names Chara- 
maodel, Negapatao and Tamgor are easily identified. 
Bomgarin is Bhuvanagiri in the South Areot district, 
in the neighbourhood of Cidambaram. Dapatao is 
Devipatnam in the Ramnad district. Caullim is said 
to be Kayal in the Tinnevelly district. Trueguel 
is not yet identifiable. It is clear from this that the 
authority of Salvanay or Salvanayaque extended as far 
south as the Tinnevelly district, (ii) Rajanatha Dindima 
speaks of the Cola country as the possession of one 
Sellappa who is identified with Salvanay or Salvanaya- 
que mentioned above, (iii) Inscriptions of this Saluva 
Nay aka are found in the Cola and the Pandya countries. 
Some of them are seen at Tirupattur in the Ramnad 
district. 

As Saluva Nayaka was the minister of Aeyuta for 
a short time in 1530-31, his authority should have 
extended over the places mentioned above at that time ; 
but the Tanjavuru Andhra Rajula Caritra would have us 
believe that at this very time Viswanatha Nayaka 
was ruling the Co]a and the Pandya countries as 
their sovereign. However, as the evidence of contem- 
porary writers and the inscriptions is considered more 
trustworthy than that of the chronicles of later times, 
the latter may be set aside as unreliable. 
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(2) Nuniz gives a list, of the principal amaranaya- 
kas of Acyuta during the early years of his reign. 
The Nayaka of Madura is conspicuous by his absence 
from the list. Sewell draws our attention to this 
omission: “Note that Madura is not mentioned in 
these lists.”* If a great subordinate king like Viswa- 
natha Nay aka was then ruling at Madura at the time, 
he could not have escaped the attention of Nuniz. 
The king of Madura is not mentioned by Nuniz. 
because Madura country was not, at this time, governed 
by a separate king, but was under the jurisdiction of 
Saluva Nay aka, one of the amaranayakas of the Raya. 

(3) Borne of the Kaifiyats preserved in the 
Mackenzie Mss. assert that Acyutadevaraya crowned 
Vigwanatha Nay aka king of Madura as a reward for 
meritorious services rendered to the state, f 

(4) According to a palm leaf ms. called the 
Pandyarajacaritra , Viswanatha Nayaka obtained many 
titles from Acyutadevaraya ; and having become the 
master of the southern kingdom, he ruled over the Pandya 
mandala with the city of Madura as his capital. $ This 

* FB. p« 384 n. %. f LR. 8 (The Katfiyat of ICarna{aka ICo(ikam kin^s) p, 319 ff. 
t The Fandyarajacaritra*— Adyar Mss. Library. 
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V. Prabhakar a Sastri, who was the first to notice this verse, drew attention 
to its importance in his short introduction to the Satyabhamaswantanam. 

I am greatly obliged to Dr. C. Kunhan Raja for securing me a loan of this ms. 
from the library of the Adyar Theosophical Society. 
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work doss not tell ns how he obtained the kingdom. 
It seems to suggest, in a vague manner, that he became 
the king of Madura after Acyuta, 

Owing to these considerations, it is not possible to 
accept the view that the Nayak Kingdom of Madura 
was founded during the time of Krsnadevaraya. 

It is suggested by some writers that Acyuta 
crowned Viswanatha, king of Madura.* This sugges- 
tion has, as already noticed, the support of the Kaifiyat 
of the Karnataka Ko^ikam Kings and other chronicles. 
Curiously enough, their evidence is contradicted by the 
Maduraittala Varalaru. According to this work, Viswa- 
natha was one of the governors that ruled at Madura 
before 1559 A.D. ; his tenure of office -was not continu- 
ous, as the period of his rule over Madura is divided 
into three periods, each period being separated by a 
fairly long interval. 

“ From the year Vijaya to the year Vibhava (Subhakrt (?)) 
A.D. 1533 — 42 for a period of nine years Viswanathanayakaraiyan 
ruled the kingdom. Varada ruled in the year Subhakrt 
(A.D. 1542-43). Tumbiceinayakkar ruled from the year Subhakrt 
to the year Krodhi (1543-44 A.D.) Kartigai, for a period of a year. 
Viswanathanayakaraiyan ruled from Krodhi Margali to the year 
Visvavasu (A.D. 1544-45) for a period of a year and seven months. 
One Vittalaraja ruled from Prabhava (Parabhava ?) to the year 
Pingala (1546 — 57 A.D.). The three kings Timmappanayakbar, 
Cellappanayakkar and Pattukkotta Virappanayabkar, ruled from 
Kiilayukti to Raudri Karthigai (1558-60). From Saka 1246 to Saka 
1485 (A.D. 1324 — 1563) twenty-seven persons ruled in Madura.” 

“During the &aka 1481 (1559 A.D.) current Raudri (A.D. 1560) 
Margali, Viswanathanayakfear, son of Kottiyam Nagama Nayakbar 
came under the orders of the Rayar and died after a rule of twelve 
years extending from Raudri Margali to Augirasa Vaikasi 
A. D. 1559—1572.” f 

* Heras: The Aravtdu Dynasty p. 131. 
f Satyanadh&n : The NTiyaks of Madura App. F<*p, 376* 
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D. 1544— A. D. 1545. 

D. 1559— A. D. 1572. 
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During the first two years of Sadasiva, Viswanatha 
appears to have been holding some sort of office in the 
Cola country. * Probably he accompanied Ramaraja 
Vitthala and Cina Timm a to the south in A.D. 
J 544-45. According to Burgess and Natesa Sastri, he 
is mentioned in an inscription of Kondagai dated A.D. 
1546 ; he is said to have presided over an arbitration 
court, and an agent of the king called Timmappa- 
nayakkar ‘ settled some disputes between the two 
sections of the inhabitants at Kondagai.’ f As a 
matter of fact, however, the said inscription does not at 
all seem to refer to Viswanatha. It has been recently 
copied by the G-overnment Epigraphist, and the name 
of Saluva Nay aka is found in it in the place of that of 
Viswanatha. f As he is said to be the agent of Ramaraja 
Vitthala in a record of Melaccevval (Tinnevelly Dt.) 
dated A.D. 1550, he could not have been the king of 
Madura. § He probably continued to hold this office 
until 1553 A.D. During this and the subsequent 
period, his authority was confined to the Amba- 
samudram taluka of the Tinnevelly district, as most of 
the inscriptions of himself and his son, Krsnappa 
Nay aka are found in this region. II He seems to 
have been promoted to a higher grade in A.D. 1558. 
According to a grant of Mannarkovil (Ambasamudram, 
Tinnevelly), Viswanatha Nay aka held the office of 
karyakarla to Ramarajadeva Maharaja.** He is men- 
tioned in a record of Xlvarkurucci, dated A.D. 1560 ; 
but it gives no indication of his status, ft He was 
ruling the country around Tinnevelly until A.D. 1560, 
when he seems to have been transferred to the TirdVa$i 

* ibid 99 of 19t8. t Satyanadhan : Nit. App. £. p. 336. 

% MER. S of 1933. § ibid 599 of 1916. 

1 ibii'ntoi l9i6. 1 mi 497 of 1916 ; 530 of 19X6. 

•* mm of 1916. +t Mi of 1907. 
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rajya (South Arcot). Two grants of Viswanatha dated 
IB 60 A.D., are found at Anniyur in the Vijlupuram 
taluk a of the South Arcot district. * One of these 
grants was made for the merit of Aliya Ramarajayyan, 
No grant of Viswanatha has so far been discovered 
bearing a date later than 1560 A.D., though in an 
epigrah of Krsnapuram (Tinnevelly district) dated 
A.D. 1563, it is stated that Viswanatha “ had acquired 
the Tiruvadi desa “ as amarandyakam from Ramarajar 
Ayyan/*’ f Viswanatha’s son Kr snap pa figures promi- 
nently in the inscriptions of subsequent years. There- 
fore, the year 1560 A.D., may be taken as the last year 
of the actual rule of Viswanatha ; it is just possible that 
he might have lived on for two or three years more. The 
Maduraitiala Varaldru sums up the history of Madura 
up to A.D. 1563 by the statement that “ from Saka 1246 
to £aka 1485 twenty-seven persons ruled in Madura/’ $ 
Therefore, A.D. 1563 marks the end of one period and 
the commencement of another. According to the 
Mrtyunjaya Ms. Krsnappa Nay aka was crowned 
on 25th January 1564 A.D. § 

' The foregoing study of the inscriptions shows 
that Viswanatha was an ordinary amaranayaka in the 
Ambasamudram region of the Tinnevelly district until 
1557 A.D. During this period, he was a humble 
subordinate of Ramaraja Vitthala. He was given an 
amaram in this district, because Ramaraja wanted 
him to serve as a check against the rebellious propin- 
quities of the Tiruvadi. This is why Ramarajayyan 
granted him amarandyakam over Tiruvadi ilia. 
Viswanatha had nothing to do with the government of 
Madura. Although he became the kdryakarta of 
Ramaraja after this date, he was soon transferred 

• m. 622 of 1916 ; Sewell : Ant. i. p. 209. + MMX. 17 of 1912. 

. % The Mysks df Madura App, K p, 376* | iHd p* 68, 
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to a district in the Cola country. Almost all the 
inscriptions of Krsnappa before 1584 A.D., come from 
the Tinnevelly district. Probably he was ruling his 
father’s amaram on his behalf. There is absolutely 
nothing to indicate that either Viswanatha or his son 
Kpsnappa was anything but an ordinary amaranayaka 
until A.D. 1564. The statement found in the chroni- 
cles that Krsnadeva or Acyuta crowned Viswanatha 
as the king of Madura is not based upon facts. They 
are fabrications of later ages intended to throw a veil 
of legality over a treacherous and rebellious act. The 
truth appears to be that Krsjnappa, taking advantage 
of the confusion caused by the disastrous battle of 
Talikota, seized the province of Madura, and declared 
himself to be its ruler. And the imperial government 
had neither strength nor time to prevent the usurpa- 
tion of regal power by Kffijappa. Tirumala had pro- 
bably to recognise the position which Kr§nappa had 
claimed, in order to prevent the empire from falling to 
pieces. This seems to be the way in which the Nayak 
Kingdom of Madura had originated. 
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A 

Abbaraju Timmappa, 310. 

Abdur Razak, on Devaraya IPs 
southern conquests 27 ; on 
the treasury 109 ; on the ad- 
ministration of ports 113 ; his 
account of the treatment of 
ambassadors 118n ; on the 
expedition to Ceylon 141; 
on Police arrangements 
at Vijayanagara 265-6 ; on 
the existence of craft guilds 
at V i j a ya n ag ar a 310; on 
tdmhula 378; on the extent of 
the dominions of Devaraya II 
450. 

Abhyangana , 386-7. 

Acal, a variety of rice 388. 

Accarapakkam, inscription at 
23-4. i . - ■■ 

Achetarao, 3, 75, 455. (Same as 
: Acyuta), 

Acyuta, accession 3 ff ; corona- 
tion at Tirnpati and Kalahasti 
3, 33; succession dispute with 
Ramaraja ■ and Tirumala 5 ; 
nominated successor by 
Krsnaruya 6 ; Was he Krsna- 
raya’s successor ? 8 ff ; his 
■ partisans against Ramaraja 
12 f ; ruled jointly with 
Ramaraja 14 f ; his third 
coronation at Vi jay an agar a 14; 
his early wars 16 ff ; war 
with the king of Orissa 16 ; 
war against the Sultan of 
Golkonda 17 ff ; rebellion in 
the south 22 ff ; gifts during 
his coronation 25 ; operations 


against Saluva Narasingha 31; 
visit to Tirnpati, Kalahasti and 
TIruvannamalai 31 ; march 
against Ummattur chiefs 33 ; 
invasion of Bijapur 41 ff ; 
his religious activities on the 
way etc,, 41-3 ; tour in the 
southern country 41-2 ; cir- 
cumstances favouring the in- 
vasion of Bijapur 43 ff ; 
relations with Asad Khan 

46 ff, 52 ff ; reconstruction of 
the history of the Bijapur 
campaign 52 ff; internal 
troubles 57 ff ; Acyuta and 
Ramaraja 57 ff ; Acyuta’s re- 
turn from Tirnpati and final 
encounter with Ramaraja 59- 
60 ; his defeat and imprison- 
ment 60-1 ; his claims to the 
throne examined 62-3 ; re- 
establishment of his authority 
in the south 67-8; set. at 
liberty by Ramaraja’s treacher- 
ous deputy 68 ; his relations 
with Ibrahim Adil Shah 71 ff; 
treaty with the Adil Shah, 

■ reasons for 71 ff; and terms 
of 74 ; treaty with Ramaraja 
74 ; last days 74-5 ; death 75 ; 
as king : daily activities 101-2; 
organisation of the treasury 
under. 109 f ; care of ele- 
phants under 130 ; names of 
raj y as in his empire 150; 
provincial governors under 
154 ; relations with Bukka- 
raju Timmaraju of Awuku 
173-4 ; irrigation works under 
188-9 ; marriage tax during 
his reign 222 ; condition * of 
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ryots under 242-4 ; tyranny 
of the provincial governors 
under 242-4 ; policy towards 
the criminal tribes 261-3 ; 
police arrangements under 
267 ; administration of jus- 
tice 271 ; his commercial 
policy 287 ; his religious 
policy 318, 323 ; activities of 
robbers in his reign 346 ; his 
liberality 856 ; education of 
women under 395 ; patronage 
of literature 421, 424, 427, 
428, 429, 435, 436 ; Art and 
Architecture under 438 ; his 
building activity 440, 442 ; 
music under 395, 444 ; rise of 
Cevvappa Nayaka under 454 ; 
his relations with Viswanatha 
Nayaka 456, 457, 458, 461. 

Acyutardydbhyudayam , ref. 
to the rebellion of Yira Nara- 
simha Nayaka against Aeyuta 
25; quoted 29-30; on Acyuta’s 
inarch on Bijapur 41 f ; ac- 
count of the Raiciir campaign 
of Aeyuta 45, quoted 48 ; its 
account of the Bijapur cam- 
paign compared with that of 
Barros 49-50, 52 ; on the 
Salakaraju brothers 75n; on 
the meeting of the king’s 
council 98 ; value as an his- 
torical kdvya 424 ; referred 
to 442. 

Aeyuta rayaperumal, temple of 
440. 

Acyutarayaswami, temple of 440. 

Adapanayaque, 307. 

Abaters, tax on goats 200, 202, 
226. 

Mavani or Adoni, fort of ; held 
by the descendants of Aravlti 
Bukka 12; captured by Aravltl 


Bukkaraju Ramaraju 37-8 ; 
in charge of Ramaraja-Konda, 
uncle of Ramaraja 58 ; fall 
of, to Ramaraja 85-6; becomes 
his capital 86 and n; in charge 
of an amarandyaka 171 ; 
cotton and cotton fabrics in 
the district of 296, 301n, 305. 

Aden, 290. 

Adepa Nayadu, his representa- 
tion to the Raya on marriage 
tax 222. 

Adil Khan, Yusuf, of Bijapur ; 
his invasion of Yijayanagara 
territory and siege of Kan- 
danavolu 37-8. 

Adil Shah, Correa on his 
interference in the internal 
affairs of Yijayanagara, quoted 
10-1 ; Krsnaraya’s declara- 
tion of war on the 99-100, 
447. 

Adil Shahi kingdom, the ; 
Acyuta’s expedition against 
43. 

Adil Shahis, the ; relations 
with the Qutb Shahis and the 
Nizam Shahis 115, 

Adiyappa Nayaka, 249, 

Administration, military charac- 
ter of 145; local 145 ff; village 
159-63 ; of justice in the 
empire 268 ff. 

Administrative divisions of the 
Yijayanagara empire, 143-51. 

Administrative Institutions, 
92-311. 

Advaita, Advaitins 315, 324. 

Agamas, 325, 

AgasdlaS) goldsmiths, taxed 217, 

Agasaru, washermen; 
siddhdya 216; taxes on 217. 

Agastya, his Bhdrata 423. 


IitDE X 


Agnikulas , 358. 

Agrahdras , 183 ; as centres of 
learning 407 ff. 

Agricultural taxes, 202. 

Agriculture in the empire, 302. 

Ahmad n agar, interstate 
relations of 114-9. ( See 

also under Nizam Shah 73), 

Ahobala, Ahdbalam, pest of 
robbers at 261 ; a trade centre 
296 ; temple at 317 ; 
Vadahalai matha at 326 ; 
sthanacarya of 332 ; pil- 
grimage centre 340 ; 280, 
297, 332n. 

Ahobalacarya, 320/1. 

Ahobalam matha , 320. 

Aiksava-madirarasa , a variety 
of liquor 392. 

Akasabdna, 121. 

Akkalavada, 276n, 

Akkapalle, 250n, 

Akkaya Gina Timma Nayaka 
(See under Gina Timma 
Nayaka). 

Aku, 30 In. 

Alagarkoil, inscription at 67. 

Alattur, 256. 

Alavakonda, Durgdnivartana 
tax at 214 ; illari tax at 
225, 226; weaving at 304. 

Albuquerque, Commentaries, 
quoted 28, 34, 451n ; Albu- 
querque and Timoja 142. 

Aleya sunka, tax on sugar-can© 
mills 200, 204. 

Aliya Ramaraja (See under 
Ramaraja).'' ' 


Allalanatba, samprati of 4 the 
small treasury ’ 107, 108, 109. 

Alla-ood-din Imad Shah, 20. 

Allappa, 331. 

Allur, 58. 

Alvarkurucci ; inscription at 
459 . 

Alivars , hymns of 326 ; lives of 
437. 

Amara , villages, 168, 169, 170. 

Amara , Aniaram ; holding of 
land under military tenure 
171, 179 ; amarandyankara 
defined 179-80 ; amaramd - 
gdni or amara-mahale 152, 
180 ; amara-umbalige 181-2. 

Amarandyakas , as provincial 
governors : powers and duties 
152 f ; as landholders: status, 
duties and obligations 171-8 ; 
punishment of 178-9 ; their 
affairs looked after by the 
Atihavana office 112; watched 
by spies 116 ; in charge of 
forts 122 ; their place in the 
army 135 ; their changed 
position after the battle of 
Talikota 172; levy and remit 
the marriage tax 222-3 ; ad- 
minister justice 275, 354 ; 
belong to the military caste 
360 ; under Acyuta 456, 
460-1. 

Amaravati, temple at 317. 

Ambapura, 296. 

Ambasamudram, 459, 460. 

Amir Band and Ismail Adil 
Shah, 20, 43 f. 

Ammanavrolu, 263. 

Amukhya , courts 269, 276. 

Jkmuktamdlyada f on the 
royal sabhd 97 ; on counsel- 
lors 98 ; on Krsnaraya’s daily 
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activities IGln f ; on the 
management of tempi© pro- 
perties 110-1 ; on the ad- 
ministration of ports 113 ; on 
the spy system 115 f ; on 
diplomatic service 116 ; on 
ambassadors 118 ; on military 
tactics 133 , 135 ; on Durga- 
danndiks , 154 ; on the forma- 
tion of new villages 184 ; on 
state expenditure 245, quoted 
24,5 n ; on military expendi- 
ture 247 ; on the destruction 
of foi'ests 248 ; on the king’s 
commercial policy, quoted 
251 ; on the subjugation of 
criminal tribes quoted 259 ; 
on K a k a s m a s r u , the 
mala robber 260 ; on articles 
of merchandise 287 ; on 
horses as means of transport 
and conveyance, quoted 298 
and n, 341 ; on caravans 299; 
on the Yaisnava preacher, 
Sathakopa 321 ; on sthdnikas 
330 ; on hotels, quoted 342 «; 
on the traveller’s outfit 343, 
quoted 343 n ; on the prapa 
or water-shed 345 n ; as a 
work of literary art and its 
authorship 434 ; ref, 262, 335, 
340, 382, 

Ainuru, 301n. 

Amusements in Vijayanagara, 
411 - 9 , 

Anandanidhi , 246n. 

Anantakrishna Sarma, 3 62n. 

Anantapur, 34, 58 ; diamond 
mines in the district of 307, 

Anantasayanam, Bala kar a ju 
Tirumala’s visit to 32. 

Ancient Road, 295 ; mentioned 
in inscriptions 297* 


Andalam , palanquin 341, 

Andhra, Andhras ; their skill 
in compounding scents 376 ; 
434, 

Andhra country, Yaisnava pro- 
paganda in 321, 

AndhrakavUdpitdmaha , title of 
Aliasani Peddana 4.34, 

Andiraju-kodur, 203ft, 207n, 

208n ; inscription at 304. 

Anegondi, 301n, 303, 316; tomb 
of Vyasatirtha near 323, 

Angadi-kadivdra , 214ft. 

Angas, branches of Ayurveda 
409, 

Animala, inscription at 295. 

Aiijaneya, ndiya rules of 402, 

Ankalamma or Ankalaparames- 
wari, 227, 228, 229, 336 ft. 

Ankava|li, inscription at 14, 

Axmaji Ayya, pdrupatyagdra 
156 ; levies taxes 211, 

Annan Basavanna Nayaka, as 
karyakarta of Ramaraja 
Yitthala 153. 

Anniyur, 460; 

Anuveccam, profesional tax 
217, 

Appaji, minister of Krsnadeva- 
raya 133. 

Appakavlyam , a work onTelugu 
prosody 242 ft. 

Appalaraja, son of Aravlti 
Ramaraja Timma 21. 

Appaya DIksita, Saivite scholar 
and philosopher 425. 

Apratisthita , courts 269. 

Arabia, the Moors of 290. 

Arabian horses, an article of 
merchandise 287. 


index; 


Arabs, trade relations with J 
South India 284-5 ; 286, ! 
287, 293. 

Aramvalartha Mudaliar, 426. 

Arana, nuptial present 898. 

Arani, 30ln. 

Arasarakdyil, 25,0. 

Ara&uperu , a tax 229, 230, 

Aratla, fort of 17n. ^ 

Aravldu, Aravidus 6 and n ; 
dynasty 286.», 287n, 289n, 
457n ; their Lunar origin 358. 

Aravlti Bukka, 12. 

Aravlti Rftmaraja T i m m a , 
general of VIra Narasimha 
36. (See also under Ramaraja 
Timm a.) 

Arcanagrha , 367. 

Archers, a division of the 
infantry 126. 

Archipelago, the ; Indian 
merchants in 293. 

Architecture in Vijayanagara 
437. 

Armesine, an article of mer- 
chandise from Portugal 287. 

Army, organisation of 122-32 ; 
divisions of 122-4 ; recruit- 
ment and training of 124-6 ; 
dress of 126-7 ; infantry 
125-6 ; cavalry and ele- 
phants in 127-9 ; administra- 
tion of 129 ff ; artillery 
129 ; method of march 135 ff ; 
camping of 136. 

Art, in Vijayanagara 420, 437 ff. 

Arthacandm bana , 121. 

Arthasdstra, on settlement of 
village disputes, quoted 281n. I 

Arubanda, 301n, 


Arunagirinatha, 425. 

Aruvamoli pass, battle of 31, 

Aryavarta, 339. 

| Asad Khan Lary, as protector 
of the B i j a p u r kingdom, 
places Mallu Adil Shah on 
the throne 44 ; his retirement 
to Belgaum 44-5 ; relations 
with Mallu Adil Shah 45 ff, 
52 ff ; intrigues with the 
Portuguese and Vijayanagara 
45 ff, 52 ff, date 49 ; intri- 
gues with Acyutaraya 48 ff, 

| 52 ff, date 49 ; rebellion, date 

49 ; same as Maluka 50 ; 
becomes adherent of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 59 ; his influence 
over the Sultan 69-70, 87 ; 
intrigues with Ramaraja 
72 f ; intrigues with the 
Nizam Shah 73. 

Astra , the van of the army 
136. 

Astdbhdgas , 382. 

Astadiggajas , 421 and n. 

Astamahisikalydnam , 485. 

Atakali , 386. 

Atthavana , Atthavanam: 
revenue department 111-2 ; 
149, 162, 198, 219, 221, 236, 
238, 266n, 303. 

; Atthavana Tantram , a work 
on revenue administration; 

! on the revenue affairs of the 
state 111 ; on village officials 
162 ; on government share 
| of the produce of land 196-7 ; 
on kula-peddas and settlement 
of caste disputes 199 ; on the 
samaya sunka , quoted 224 ; 
on house-tax, quoted 225-6 ; 
on jbdi 229 ; on the storing 
and distribution of grain by 
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the state 237 ; on tax-farm- 
ing 237-8 ; on jamabandi 
settlement 240 ; on expendi- 
ture 245 ; on the ways of 
increasing revenue 247-8 ; on 
the incomes of the talari 
quoted 255 and n ; on com- 
modities of foreign 
merchandise 287 ; on internal 
trade 296 ; on the weavers 
304-5, 305n ; 250, 253 n, 

254n, 306n, 307 n. 

Augustan age, 429. 

Avasarams , 155, 157. 

Avasarikas , 411. 

Avasthas, 402. 

Avubalaraju Avubales wara, 
Nandyala 172-3. 

Avubalayyadeva Maharaja, 
Nandyala 172. 

Avubales wara Oina Avubala, 
Nandyala 173. 

Avudu, one of the dues of the 
temple 334. 

Awuku : fort of, held by the 
descendants of Araviti Bukka 
12 ; in the possession of 
Ramaraja Timma 58, 80, 83-4; 
Awuku slma 147 ; granted as 
nayakara to Bukkaraju Tim- 
marajuby Krsnaraya 173; con- 
fiscated by Acyuta and granted 
to Salakaraju Fed a Tirumala 
174 ; tax on looms at 311. 

Ay agar system of village ad- 
ministration 161. 

Ay agar officers of the village 
160 ff ; how paid for services 
163; 253-4, 274.' 

Ayakatfu or accounts of the 
village income 161. 

Ayurveda f 270 n ; study of 409. 


Ayurvedic medicines, 303. 

Ayyalaraju Ramabhadra, poet, 
alludes to Ramaraja’s marri- 
age with Krsnaraya’s daught- 
er 6. 

Ayyahiru, 232n, 329n. 

Ayyaparasa, as minister 103 ; 
head of the spies 119 ; a 
niyogi 356. 

Ay y avali, ndnddesis of 223. 

Ay y avail Cdlurnulas or’ mer- 
chant guilds 308-9 ; mention- 
ed in inscriptions 308. 

B 

Babu Betti, 318n. 

Bacamarasa, Bacarasa, Baca or 
Ramaya Bhaskara, governor 
of Kondavldu 19, 242. 

Bacarasa, an officer, built a tank 
at Lebaka 189-90. 

Bacanor, sea-port of 290. 

Badagas, 6. 

Baddevolu, 261, 297. 

Bdgayir-jirayati , 225-6. 

Bagur sime, 252, 30!n. 

Bahadur Shah of Gujerat, 43. 

Bahmani Sultans, 252 n. 

Balabhdgavata of Konerina- 
tha : on the battle of Kuraka- 
cerla 21 ; mentions Salakaya 
82; on the death of Salakaraju 
Tirumala, quoted 89n ; as a 
literary work 430. 

Balaghat, 296. 

Balakrsna, image of 438. 

Balaraja, Acyuta’s grant of 
charter to 42. 

Balija , a trading community 
300, 360. 

Bali Reddi, 191. 

Ballapuram, 301n. 


INDEX 


Banaganipalle, 301 n. 

Bandar, 259, 

Bandhcts, 402. 

Bangalore, 301n, silk cloth in 
305* 

Banijagas , a trading commu- 
nity 360. 

Bankapur, 301n. 

Baraknru, rdjya of 150. 

Barbosa, Duarte ; Portuguese 
historian quoted : on Krsna- 
raya’s nephew ruling at Bha- 
takal 64; on kitchens for 
elephant’s food and grains 
used as food 237, 130 ; on 

care of horses at Vijayanagara 
130-1 ; on the military tactics 
of Vijayanagara emperors 
133 ; on the punishment of 
amarandyakas 178; on ele- 
phants as merchandise 286 ; 
on the ports of Goa, Honawar, 
Bhatakal, Bacanor, Brayalor, 
Ouznbola, Q u i 1 o n , Kayal, 
Negapatam, Mailapur and 
Pulicat, 288-94 ; on the trade 
route between Vijayanagara 
and Pulicat 297 ; on asses as 
means of transport 298 ; on 
sugar manufacture 302-3; on 
iron production 307 ; on reli- 
gious toleration in Vijayana- 
gara 318; on hook-swinging 
337-8; on Brahmans 350-1, 
356 ; on dress 369-70, 372 ; 
on perfumes 374-5; on the 
emperor’s harem 384-5 ; on 
royal bathing 387 ; on female 
education 395 ; on the treat- 
ment of widows 400 ; on 
courtesans 403, 406. 

Barros Joao de, Portuguese 
historian quoted, account of 
the Raiedr campaign of 


Acyuta 45-7 ; compared with 
the account of Rajanatha 
Dindima 49 ff ; resemblances 
49-50 ; differences 50-2 ; on 
military dress 127. 

Basava, 325. 

Basavanna Naik, Bhandiya 167. 

Basavapattanam, 301n. 

Basavaraja, 423. 

Basava Sankara, a title 259. 

Basivi Nayadu, Perugu 261. 

Basivi Nayadu, Vankara Kumara 
262, 

Bath, 385. 

Baticala, or Bhatakal 64; road 
from Baticala and Vijaya- 
nagara described 344. 

Bavaya Raghava, 430. 

Bayakara Ramappayya ( See 
under Ramappayya.) 

Bay of Bengal, 448. 

Bed, one of the astabhogas 37 9 . 

Bidet Kanakadasa, Vaisnava 
poet 428. 

Bedadakota, 234. 

Bedadur, 232n, 235 n, 330 n. 

Bedagallu, battle of 85. 

Bedanaravari, 30 In, 

Bedanda, 301n. 

Betfige, one of the dues of the 
temple 334. 

Belgaum, 44-5. 

Bellamkonda, 301n. 

Bellary 243 ; as a trade centre 
296, 305 ; 301n. 

Benguala, isles of 291-2. 

Berar, seceded to the Nizam 
Shah 44. 

Beris, 359. 

Bestas , palanquin bearers 341, 
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Betamcarla, battle of 834 ; 
329 n. 

Bezenagar, same as Yijayanagara 
287. 

Bezwada, 301n. 

Bhdgavata, written by Cato 
Yitthalanatka 427. 

Bhdgavata Gcmpu , written by 
Raj an at ha Dindima 424, 

Bhdgavata Parana , translated 
by Haribhatta 430, 432. 

Bhairasa Yodeyar, 143. 

Bhandagarika or chief trea- 
surer 103. 

Bhandarada Timma, 243. 

Bhanddravdda gramas , or 
crown lands, 153, 168, 169, 
170, 185* jV 

Bhdrdmdrga , 262. 

Bharata, his rules on natya 
402. - 

Bharata , Agastya’s 423 ; 
Salva’s 428. 

Bharat e§ varacarita, a poem 
written by Salva 428. 

Bhatakal, sea port of 289, 296, 
302. 

Bhiksavrtti matha, 325. 

Bhdga , Bhdgas , 362, 382, 

Bhogaraju Timmayadeva, 243. 

Bhdgis, 391. 

Bhdjanasdla , 367. 

Bhoj Tirumal Ray, same as 
Salakara j u Tirumaladeva 
89n. 

Bhupasamudra, 190. 

Bhuvanagiri, 301n, 

Bhuvanavijaya , the famous 
audience hall built by Krsna- 
raya 97, 441, 


Bhuvaneswara , the name of a 
part of the king’s palace 368. 

Bijapur, invasion by Acyuta 
41 ££ ; date of the invasion 
41-3; reconstruction of the 
history of the campaign of 
Acyutaraya against 52 ff ; 
invaded by Burhan Nizam 
Shah 73 ; interstate relations 
of 114-9 ; reduced by Krsna- 
devaraya 138 ; the relation of 
Portuguese horse-dealers with 
286, 287. 

Bijapur, Sultan of 10, 16 ; his 
attack on Raicur and Mudgal 
20 ff. 

Bijapur, Yusuf Adil Khan of ,» 
his invasion of Yijayanagara 
37. 

Bijavari , one of the dues of 
the temple 334, 

Bilebalu, hdyas of 190, 192. 

Birdda , one of the dues of the 
temple 334. 

Bisnaga, same as Yijayanagara 
70. 

Biti, one of the dues of the 
temple 334. 

Bodducerla family, the 419. 

Bollavaram, 208n. 

Bomgarin, same as Bhuvanagiri 
held by Saluva Nayaka 12, 
455. 

Bommaldta or shadow - play 

415, 

Bommalata Virupaksa, 415. 

Bommanahalji, 335«. 

Bondulapalle, 249, 

Boundary stones, how laid 
197 % 

Boyas , engaged to build tank® 
190 ; as thieves and robberg 
346 ; their dress 371, 
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Boy a women, their dress 373. 
Boyisunkam, professional tax 
218-9. 

Braffalor, sea-port 290. 
Brahmabandhus, 351. 
Brahmacarins, 343. 

Brahmadaya villages, super- 
vised by the Dharmasanam 
Dharmayya 110 ; indepen- 
dent of the interference of 
provincial governors 152 ; 
assemblies in 159 f ; 
brahmadaya defined 183 ; 
instances of tax on 241, 243 ; 
the talari's income from 255. 
Brahmans, privileges of 93-4, 

94 n ; ministers recruited from 
102 ; tax on 219 ; their place 
in the society of Vijayanagara 

350- 8 ; Portuguese historians 
on 350-1 ; the six classes of 

351- 7 ; marriage customs 
amongst 396, 398 ; scholar- 
ship of 407 ; other ref. to 
385, 419, 427, 440. 

Brahmanic mathas, 324. 

Brahmanyatirtha, g « r u of 

Vyasatirtha 321-2. 
Brahmotsavas, 329, 414. j 

Brigg, quoted &n, In, 9n, 317n. 
Buccigadu, an actor 415. 
Buccinayadu, Peda, Namilineni 

257, 258. 

Budda Refidi, Kauluri 260, 261. 
Buddhisara, story of 299n. 
Budihala, 223. 

Bujari, name of a garment 
370. 

Bnkka I, the treasury in the time 
of 108 ; subjugation of C51a 
and Pandyan kingdoms in 


the time of 143 ; organisation 
of provincial government 
under 145 ; relations with 
Yidyaranya 268n ; his religi- 
ous policy 315, 316. 

Bukka II, 270m. 

Bukkapattanam, taxes on com- 
modities at 207 ; as a trading 
centre 207, 295. 

Bukkaraju Ramaraju, Aravlti, 
general of Yira Narasimha ; 
at the siege of Kandanavolu 
37 ; lays siege to Adavani 
38. 

Bukkaraju Timmaraju, son of 
Bukkaraju Ramaraju 38 ; 
karyakarta of Krsnaraya and 
lord of Awuku 173 ; dismiss- 
ed from service and his estate 
confiscated by Acyuta 174, 
238. 

Bukkasamudram, Kaifiyat of, 
on Salakaraju Tirumaladevas 
12-3. 

Bukkayapalle, Kaifiyat of, on 
village officials 158. 

Burgess, 459. 

Burhdn-i-ma'asir, of Sayyed 
Ali-bin-Tabataba: on the early 
career of Ramaraja 7 ; on the 
intrigues of Asad Kha n, quot- 
ed 54-5 ; on the date of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah’s invasion 
of Yijayanagara 70n ; on Bur- 
han Nizam Shah 73 n. 

Burhan Nizam Shah, war with 
Ibrahim Adil Shah 43-4 ; his 
intrigues with Asad Khan 
and invasion of Bijapur 73 ; 
r e 1 a t i o n s with Sultan 
Bahadur of Gujerat and 
Ibrahim Adil Shah 73n. 
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Oanarese literature 422 ; growth 
of 427-9. 

Ganddlas , as robbers 346 ; their 
place in society 350, 361. 

Candragiri, Acyuta at 3, 12, 13, 
30, 31, 42 ; the rajya or pro- 
vince of 145, 149 ; capital of 
Saluva Narasimha 321 ; Yya- 
satirtha at 321 ; the palace at 
441, 442 ; 222n, 266n. 

Candragiri Somarasa, 356. 
Candragutti, rcijya of 145. 
Candrasdla , 367, 391, 392, 393. 
Candrasekhara Pandya, expelled 
by Ylrasekhara Cola 453. 

Cangalva chiefs, 428. 

Caraddyam or carasunka or 
mdrgdddya 211 ; also known 
as ubhayamdrga-sunka 212. 
Oastille, 338. 

Oatuir, its identification 447-52. 
Gatures or boats, 294. 
Caudarige, a tax 225. 

Caullim, 13 ; identified with 
Kayal 452, 455. 

Cavadi or Sdvadi , 155 ; 411. 
Cavalry, the Vijayanagara 127-9. 
Cchandogya, 424. 

Cegaya, 412. 

Ceilam, 291. 

Gehldli, 361. 

Oellappa or Sellappar, surname 
of Saluva Narasingha Nay aka 
22, 32 and n ; 29. (See under 
Sa|uva Narasingha Nayaka). 
Oellappanayakk&r, ruled Madura 
CampuJcavya, 424. 457. 

C&nanore, 290, Oennakesava, 330, 

Oanarese districts, Lingayats in Cennama Naya<Ju, Tupakula the 
. ■. ; . , mala robber 2604, 


Busbalrao, 3, 5. 
Bya$ara Bedagallu, 82, 


Cabrolu Timmaraju, 263, 

Cadipirela, records at, mention 
of sunkas 201, 220, 238» 
239 ; other taxes 226 ; 201n, 
204:?i, 21 6n, 239n, 305n, 

Cadirkonda, 301n. 

Caesar Frederick, European tra- 
veller quoted, on Portuguese 
trade 287 ; on the port of 
Negapatam 292. 

Caetarro or Cayetarro, same as 
Catuir 449. 

Caillao, Ceylon : Harihara II 
exacts tribute from the king 
of 141, 142. 

Cairo 291, 

Caitanya 97; his visit to Yijaya- 
nagara 423, 424. 

Cakra-kdnika , tax paid by 
potters 204. 

Oalamar dhigandapattanam, 156, 


Calicut, port of 288, 290. 
Oalukyas, 407, 

Qamatra, trade with 291, 292. 
Cambaya or Gambia, trade with 
286, 288, 291, 292. 

Camp, military, described by 
Nuniz 136 ; practice of burn- 
ing down abandoned 137. 

OampaJca flowers 376 • oil from 
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Cennamaraju vs- Mallamraju | 
280. 

Cennapa Reddi, Peda, desai of 
Mayikollapuram 224. 

Cennarasa, 221. 

Cennaraya, god 274. 

Cennubhatlu, 277. 

Cera king, gives refuge to 
Cellapa 29; prisoner of Sa! aka- 
raj u Tiriimala 32. 

Oeramanakavya , a Canarese 
poem written by Ceramanka 
429. 

Ceramanka, a Canarese poet 429. 

Cerikatta, a pass leading to Tirn- 
pafci 212. 

Oeruvu or tank, 192. '• 

Cevvappa Nay aka, of Tan j ore 
64 ; appointed as viceroy of 
the C5}a country by Acyuta 
454. 

Ceyllao, (See under Ceylon.) 

Ceylon 28, 65^ ; conquest of, 
by Vijayanagara kings, 140-1; 
elephants imported from 286 ; 
Devaraya IPs conquest of 450; 

■ Kr§nadevaraya’s conquest, of 
452.' 

Ceyyeru, 260, 

Ceyyetidurgam, held by an 
amaranayaka 171. 

Ohamdegary, same as Candra- 
giri 3. 

Charmaodel or Charamandel, 
same as Cdlaman<Jalam, 13, 
286, 291, 292, 447, 448, 455, 

Chain, same aa Ohetfcia 291, 292, 
293. 

Chaul, port of 141, 142, 288, 

Chess, game of, in Yijayanagara 
418-9, 


Ohetarao, same as Acyuta 70, 

China, trade with 287, 292, 293, 
296. 

Chinnapanaique, an officer under 
Acyuta 67n, 68. 

Chittoor, 30 In, 364n. 

Christians, as traders 291, 293 ; 
how treated at Vijayanagara 
317, 318, 350. 

Christovao de Pigueiredo, th© 
Portuguese envoy 45-6. 

Cidambaram, 301n, 317, 340, 
439, 455. 

Ciguru pdnpu , 381. 

Cikkadeva Maharaya, prince, 
son of Acyuta 67. 

Cikka Nan jay a Arasu, 249. 

Oikkaraja (Mallaraja), of Um- 
matfcur, adherent of Kr§na- 
devaraya 39 and n. 

Cikkavodleya, 243. 

Oikkddeyar, of Srlrangapatta- 
nam 40^. 

Cillevaripalle, 279n. 

Cina Kommerla, 281n. 

Cina Nagama Nayadu, Hadapada 
384n, 

Cinapasupula, 182. 

Cina Venuturla, 200, 214, 

Cini, 301n. 

Cinna Bhandaram, 107, 

Cinnabhuvara, Vakiti, an officer 
under Acyuta 67 ; identified 
with Chinnapanaique 67n. 

Cinnadevi, queen of Krsnadeva- 
raya 60, 90. 

Cinnajiyya, 331. 

Oinnappa Nayaka, Sahini, com- 
mander of the cavalry undef 
Acyuta 131. 

j Oinnaraja, 64. 
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Gina' Timma, cousin of Rama- 
raja, patron of Appaya Diksita 
425; 459. 

Gina Timma Nayaka, Akkaya, 
at the battle of Betamcarla 
84; captures Adavani 85. 

Oinna Timmaraju Kondayya 
228. 

Cintagunta Raghupati, chief of 
Betamcarla 82, 84. 

Ointakommudinne, 213, 238 n. 

Cintakunta Biddaya Hanumaya- 
deva Maharaja 82. 

Cintapalli Annama, 57. 

Cintarajupalem, 173. 

Cintarajupalle, 257n. 

Oippagiri, 238n. 

Ciratanapalli, 301n. 

Oirumana, 296. 

Ciruvalli, 30 In. 

Citradurga, a trading centre 296, 
305 ; iron produced at 307, 

Gitrasdla , 364, 367. 

Cdfoada^ 301n. 

Gohhandthacarita , 66. 

Colas, 358, 407. 

Cola country, 13. 

Cola king, same as Sajuva 
Nayaka 32n. 

Oolamandalam, 292, 449. 

06} a country, territorial sub- 
divisions 143-4. 

Commercial taxes, 205 ff. 

Commissariat, its absence in the 
Vijayanagara army organisa- 
tion 137. 

Communal taxes, 22 3. 

Cohjeeveram, Acyuta’s gift to 
the temples at 25 ; Acyuta’s 
inscriptions at 76; Jain 

&I1 lit 1 


matha at 327 ; 23, 297, 301n , 
330, 334, 340. 

Conveyance, means of 341. 

Ooorg, 206n. 

Correa, Caspar, Portuguese his- 
torian quoted, on the events 
at Vijayanagara after Acyuta’s 
d e a t h 10 f ; on Acyuta 11, 
63 ; on Venkatadri, son of 
Acyuta 76. 

Ooullao, same as Quilon 28, 450, 

Council, its place in the central 
government 95-101 ; cf. with 
assembly 97. 

Courtesans, 401 fl f. 

Couto, Diogo do, Portuguese 
historian quoted, on Rfima- 
raja 6 ; 9n. 

Craft guilds, 310. 

Crisnarao, same as Krsnaraya 3. 

Cuddapah, 297, 311, 336n, 345n. 

Cumbola, seaport of 290. 

Cuttack, interstate relations of 
114-9; capital of the Caja- 
patis 422, 423. 

X> 

Dabul, port of ; Krsnaraya’s pro- 
posed march against 100 ; 
Devaraya IPs capture of 
141, 142 ; ref. to 288. 

Da Cunha, Nuno, governor of 
Portuguese India ; his intri- 
gues with Asad Khan, quoted 
from Barros 45-6. 

Dadigolla, 301 n. 

Daivajnavildsa of Yallanarya, 
on dambhdli 9 and other wea- 
pons used in warfare l£ln, 
122n ; as a literary work and 
its authorship 422-3. ;■ ■ 
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Dalanayakulakota, fort held by 
an amaranayaka 171. 

Dalavili, a military tax 215. 

Daman aceruvu, 301n. 

Damaskes, an article of mer- 
chandise 287. 

Damayanti, story of Nala and, 
painting of 364. 

Dambholi , 121. 

Danaih alluded to by Abdur 
Razak as the minister of 
Devaraya II 450. 

Danaikas (Bee under Durga - 
Danaikas ). 

Dancing, teaching of 395. 

Dancing hall, 395. 

Dannavada Kambaladinne, 249. 

Dandige timbali, 181. 

Damiayakara magamai , a 
military tax 215. 

Dannayakara sivamya , same as 
Dannayakara magamai 215. 

Dapatao, same as Devipatnam, in 
the possession „ of Saluva 
Narasingha Nayaba 13 ; 455* 

Daquem, 286, 288. 

Darcha, a place on the road from 
Bhatakal to Vijayanagara 296® 

Darsi, 301n. 

Dasabandha grants, 332. 

Damvandha mdnyas , grants of, 
nature of 190-1. 

Dasaripalle, granted as jagir to 
Sidd&ppa by Acyuta 261 ; 
Kaifiyat of, ref. to 296, 297, 
300. 

Dasilif silk 380. 

Daffi, 371. 

Dattila, ndtya rules of 402. 

Davasa % tax 198-9. , , 


Deccan, the: Muhammadan 
rulers of 16 ; road from the D. 
to the East Coast 297 ; 252^. 

Bemarasa, a niyogi 356. 

Depanna Yodeyar, ruler of Um- 
mattur, revolt of 35 ; subdued 
by Narasa Nayaka 35; rela- 
tions with Vlra Narasimha 
36-7 ; captures the fort of 
Sivansamudram and death 39. 

Desa-kdvalgars or superinten- 
dents of police 256. 

Descwara , 310. 

Devdddya lands, granted to 
temples, tax-free 183 ; taxed 
during the misrule under 
Acyuta 241, 243 ; managed 
by a special officer under the 
crown 111-2 ; independent 
from provincial governors 
152; 255. 

Devagudi, inscription at 331 ; 
332 n 9 33 6n. 

Devarakonda, 301n. 

Devaraya I, patron of Mallinatha 
270 n ; settles dispute between 
Vaisyas , Komatis and Bern 
359. 

Devaraya II, his southern con- 
quests 27 ; conquest of Ka- 
linga 114 ; seaports under 
113, 288 ; his treatment of 
Abdur Kazak 118^ ; Ceylo- 
nese expeditions under 140-1; 
police arrangements under 
265-6 ; his religious policy 
317 ; growth of Tamil litera- 
ture under 425-6 ; temples 
during the time of 439 n; 
extent of his dominions 450 ; 
llln. 

Devikapuram, inscription at 23; 
religious centre of Paiupata 

. Saivites 325. 
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Deviyakuricci, 241. 

Dhanyaddya, 194 ; meaning of 
198-9. 


Bommara Nandyala, 3 29n. 

Dommarapannu , dues or taxes 
collected by the Dommaras 
217, 233, 234. 


Dharapuram, 3Qln. 

Bharmagoda Ganda, 250. 

Dharmaparupatya , 110. 

Dharmdsanas , courts 
justice 270 and n, 273, 274, 
276-33 ; how constituted 276; 
their popularity as evidenced 
in literature 27 6n; their com- 
position 278 ; procedure in 
278-80 ; where they were 
held 282-3 ; 309, 335, 354. 

Dharmasanadhikari, 104. 

Dharma tiastras, 93, 326. 

Dharmavaram, a trade centre ; 
manufacture of cotton and 
silk fabrics at 296, 301n, 305; 
Saiva matha at 325. 

Bharmayya, of the Dharma - 
sana, officer under Vxra Nara- 
simha 110, 270. 

Dhoras, 156. 

Dhoti, 370, 371. 

Bhurjati (Senior), one of the 
astadiggajas 421 ; as a poet 
436. 

Diamond Treasury, 108. 

Dice, game of, Yijayanagara 
418-9. 

Bindima, Rajanatha (See under 
Rajanatha Dindima). 

Diplomatic corps, 114, 116-9. 

Dirghikas or baths, 387. 

Doddayaearya, the Sri Vainnava 
teacher 425. 

Dodlonti Ranganatba, 249. 

Dommaras t an acrobatic tribe 
234-5 ; tax for the mainte- 
nance of 235, 360 ; their feats 


Boneru Konerinatha (See under 
Konerinatha). 

Dongalasani, a pass leading to 
the Tirupati hills 212. 

Boost!, 301n. 

Dure or doraghada , a measur- 
ing rod 194. 

Drdksdsava, a variety of liquor 
392. 

Bravida-desa, 234. 

Bra vidian kings, subjugated by 
Cinnaraja 64. 

Bress, at Yijayanagara 369 ff. 

Brink, in the Yijayanagara 
empire 390. 

Buarte Barbosa (See under 
Barbosa). 

Bucats, 287. 

Bugganapalle, 249. 

Dumuddru dora , captain of the 
rear-guard 136. 

Bupadu, 301n. 

Durga , synonymous with 
province 411. 

Durga, goddess 336, 338, 339. 

Durga danndikas , or provin- 
cial governors 151 St; not 
permitted to reside' at head- 
quarters permanently 151 ; 
govern their provinces 
through agents or Mtya* 
kartas 153; caste of 154; 
duties and obligations 154-5 ; 
maintain police arrangement® 
in their provinces 258, 259. 

Durga dandyi ni vartan a 9 
military tax collected for the 


of 
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maintenance of Durga dan - 
ridyakas , 154, 214-5. 

Durgddhipati , 355. 

Duvvur, 30 in. 

Duvvur sthala, officers of 158. 

Dwaraka, 412. 

E 

Edduvela » a variety of the 
chase 418, 

Education, of women at Yijaya- 
nagara 395. 

Educational Institutions at 
Yijayanagara 407. 

Ekabhoga tenure, 159-60. 

Ekamranatha, tempi® of 25 ; 
distribution of villages to, by 
Acyuta 42, 

Elephant forces, 129. 

Ellayarya alias Radhamadhava, 
(See under Radhamadhava.) 

Emma Basava, 429. 

Emperor, ruled according to 
the Dharma Sastras 93-5 ; as 
judge of the Imperial court 
269, 270. 

Epigraphist, Government 459, 

firuva, 263. 

fifur, durganivarlana tax at 
214. ’ 

Europe, 234. ■ ' 

Excise department, 112-4, 

3F . ' : . 

Fergusson 438ft, 443n. 

Feringi, 294. 

Perish!®,, Muhammadan his- 
torian ; on Ramaraja, quoted 
7 ; on the recapture of Raicur 
m& Mudgal quoted, 20-1, 


21n ; on the state of Vijaya- 
nagara at that period 20 ; on 
the reasons for the success of 
Ismail Adil Shah at Raicur, 
quoted 26 ; totally ignores the 
Raicur campaign of Acyuta 
45 : '; on how Ramaraja 
strengthened his power, 
quoted 58 ; on Ramaraja's 
treatment of Muhammadan 
soldiers, quoted 59 ; on 
Ramaraja’s intended pattd - 
hhiseka , quoted 60 ; on 
R a m a r a j a 9 s march into 
Malabar 64; on the date of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah’s invasion 
of Yijayanagara 7 On; on 
Adavani 86ft ; on the death 
of Salakaraju Tirumala, 
quoted 89ft ; 252ft, 317. 

Feudalism, cf . with the 
Ndyankara system 171 £f. 

Feudatory princes in the 
Yijayanagara empire 143. 

Fields, regulated, supply of 
water to 193. 

Fire-river , 337. 

Fleet, of Yijayanagara, its acti- 
vity 141. 

Food, in Vijayanagara 338. 

Foreign trade of the Yijaya- 
nagara empire 284 ff. 

Forest tribes, their use for 
plundering purposes in times 
of war 137-8. 

Forts, in the empire of Yijaya- 
nagara 120-2 ; eight kinds of 
120; construction and equip- 
ment of 121-2; list of 
important F. 171. 

Fr. Luis, on the TJ mm afctur 

chiefs 34. 
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Ga$ag, 301 n. 

Gaddamayyapalle, 274« 

Gadigirela, inscription at 330. 

Gadirevula, Ramaraja ? s inscrip- 
tion at 84. 

Gadiyas , 367. 

Gadidamalla, 232?i. 

Gadivemula, 208 n. 

Gadwal, 86, 30In. 

Gag an Mahal , palace at Penn- 
gonda 441. 

Gagara, 301n. 

Gajapati, Gajapatis, of Orissa 
the ; invasion of Vijaya- 
nagara during the time of 
Acyuta 16, 17 and n ; rise 
and fall of their power 114-5 ; 
diplomatic relations with the 
Vijayanagara kings and 117-8; 
their race 358 ; literature at 
the court of 422 ; Krsnaraya’s 
marriage with the daughter 
of 426 ; Krsnadevaraya's war 
against 438, *449 ; invasion of 
Vijayanagara under Kapiles- 
wara 450. 

Games, outdoor, at Vijayanagara 
417. 

Gamhvara durga , 120, 

Gdna, gdnakadivaru or 
gdnugari , tax paid by 
oilmongers 204, 239. 

GanaVhdga tenure, 159-60. 

Ganacaris, 232. 

Ganaka , 269. 

Ganakdra or Ganacdra~tere 
231-2. 

Gan^apendera, 373, 374. 
aram, 30 In 
297. 


Gandikota, fort of ; held by the 
Pemmasani chiefs 81, 439 ; 
adherents of* Ramaraja 58, 
Salakar a j u Tirumalaraya’s 
march on 83 ; governed by 
Nandyala Timmara ja 216 ; and 
later by Nandela Ahobala 217; 
Beddi families at 250 ; ruled 
by Nandyala Narapa or Nara- 
simha 274, 275 ; temple of 
Raghunatha at 439 ; inscrip- 
tions at 223, 226, 227 ; 

Gandikota slma 147, 289 ; 
149,* 171, 222n, 227 m, 228 
and n, 311, 335n, 

Ganga kings, of Talakad 84. 

GangadevI, the poetess who 
wrote Mathurdvijayam 
424-5 ; 

Ganganapalle, 249. 

Gangaraja, title of the Ummat- 
tur chiefs 34 ; also name of 
a son of Depanna Vodeyar 
36 ; held the island fort of 
Sivansamudram 39 ; attacked 
by K r s n a d e v a r a y a 39; 
drowned in the Kaveri 39. 
Gangavaram, durganivartana 
tax at 214. 

Gangavatara , yakmgdna play 

413. 

Gangeru, 301m. 

Ganges, 414. 

Gangddaka , 4, 5. 

Gani Timma, a subordinate of 
Acyuta 263. 

Gani Timma Naya$u, the Vein- 
got i chief 317. 

Ganjikunta slma , 147. 
Gan{av§ia, a Had of chase 418. 
Garacal f a variety of rice 388* 
Gardanagiri, trad© centre for 
sandal 296® 

r l 
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Gartyis, or the gymnasia 125 
and n, 368. 

Gaud* the village head-man 235, 
240. 

0 an m latanna, 222. 

Ganranna, the poet 437. 

Gauri Mayuram, 30 In* 

Gersoppa, the native place of 
Abhinava Vadi Yidyananda 
423. 

Gersoppa, chiefs of, feudatories 
of the Yijayanagara emperors 
143 ; patrons of literature 427. 
Ghanagiri or Penugonda 149, 
222n. 

Ghatikdcalamahdtmya , 437, 

Ghats , units of ten war ele- 
phants in the elephant corps of 
the army 123 and n. 
Ghdnikdputra * 402. 

Gilakas, 370. 

Gingee, 301n. 

Giridurga » 120, 

GUa , 315* 

Goa, port of 53 ; captured by the 
Portuguese 141-2; Yirupal^a 
II massacres the Arab mer- 
chants of 285 5 trade at 286, 
287 ; described 288-9 ; 
Timoja’s perpetual war on 
289, 293 5 Gk>a civet 386. 
Gobbur, 30 In* 

G&Jekallu, grant of 168* 

Godngn Pdla,fche umbrella bearer J 
of Kr^nadevaraya 384. 

GSkarna, 340, ■ ! 

GolakI matha, 325. 

Golden Treasury, 108 ft 
Golkonda, the anonymous his- 
torian of 6, 7, 9, 12 , 17 4 fhe J 
invasion of Konclavidu by the 
Sultan of 16, 17, 18, 19-20 ; 


GollaSi 360. 

Gollapalli, 249. 

Gollasiddhdyam f a tax 201, 239. 
Gopa, Nadindla, 423. (See under 
Nadindla G5pa). 

Gopalapura, 279, 

Gopana, Palakaluri 242n. 

Gopa Tippa, Saluva 426, 

Gopikas, 365, 

Goplnatha, temple of 18, 
Gopinatha-jaladhi, 187. 

Gotur, 261 and n. 

Government, the central 93-104; 
provincial 143 f£; local 145 ff; 
of the village 159-63. 

Governors, provincial 151 f£ ; . 
kdryakartas , as agents of 153. 

Govindaraja, Saluva, his grant to 
a temple, 111. 

Govinda Sarma, 27 6n. 

Grama (See under village). 
Grama durga , 120. 
Gramakatiiam , 200, 201, 239. 
Grdmaraksana , 254n, 256n. 
Grdmavecca , one of the dues of 
the temple 334. 

Gubagundam, 230n. 

Gubbi, 296. 

Gudibanda, 301n. 

Gudikattu , 161. 

Gudipanmiy 232, 

Guilds, 308. 

Gujerat, Sultan Bahadur of 73 n; 
253 n. 

Gujerate, 293. 

Gujjari, 301n. 

Gulbarga, Sultans of 19, 252n ; 
installation of Malta Adil 
Shah as king at 7 On ; forms 
one of the boundaries of the 
kingdom of Devaraya II 450. 


fight with Bijapur 44 ; inter- 
state relations of 114-9 ; 242, 
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Gummilenipal em , 301 n. 
Gunijlahajli, 190. 
Gundlakamma, 263. 
Gundlakunta, record at, men- 
tioning several taxes 217 
and n. 

Gnndlapadu, 250. 

Gundur, 212n. 


temple at 317, 438 ; known 
also as Pampaksetra 323 ; 
366, 440, 443. 

Hampi-Hastinavati, rajya of 
150. 

Hamp i- V irupaksam, same as 
Hampi 301ft. 

Hamsatii likdta Ipa , 381. 



Guriginjakonda, 257. 

Gurramkonda, 171. 

Gurubrahma Sarma, M., 208ft« 

Gurujala, 263. 

Gutta , 185. 

Guttadar , 185. 

Gutti, fort of, Sadasiva’s impri- 
sonment at 11 ; released from 
77 ; Salnva Nayaka captured 
at 33n ; Acyuta’s siege and 
reduction of 56 ; held by 
Yera Tirumala 58 ; rajya or 
province of, 145, 149, 150-1 ; 
held by an amarandyaka 
171 ; as a trade centre 296, 
305 ; road from G. to Muni- 
madngu 296, 297 ; diamond 
mines at 307 ; 80, 222n, 260, 
301ft, 

Gutti Timmaraju, 264. 

Gnttige , 185. 

Gymnasia (See under garidis ). 


Habitation, in the Vijayanagara 
empire 362. 

Haive, chiefs of 427, 428. 
Halikehajli, 801n. 

Haludu , one of the dues of the 
temple 334, 

Hampi, province of, divided 

'VatfUU 148; ~ 


Hamsavimsati , a literary work 
of the 18th century ; on gari- 
dis 125 ft ; gives a list of 
places of trade 301n ; on 
horses and bullocks 299 n, 
342ft ; on the 4 prapa ’ or 
watershed 345n. 


Hanakanahatlu, 249. 

Hancle Hanumappa Nayaka, of 
Anantapur 58 ; 81, 

Hande Kadambaraya, 182. 

Hanuman, 323. 

Hanumatgundam, 274, 351ft. 

Hanumeyadeva, 243, 

Haranga, 30 In. 

Harenam , professional tax 217. 

Haribhatta, the Telugu poet 
430, 439ft. 

Haridasa, the Velldla poet 426. 

Harihar, 340, 

Harihara I, the treasury during 
the time of 108 ; creates new 
administrative divisions in 
his empire 144n ; introduces 
the provincial system of 
administration 145. 

Harihara II, appropriates the 
Re<$<Ji kingdom' 114; his 
transmarine tributaries 140-1; 
276ft. 

SarivamSa , 432. 

Harpanahalli, 301ft, 
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Haruvahalli -Vogeyasamudra, 
sugar-cane mills at 156, 

Hattalakote, 331, 

Hayyangavlna , 389, 

Hazara Rama, temple of, the art 
of 363, 438, 448. 

Heathen, 289, 291, 818. 

Hedage-motla-simka, tax on 
eggs 200. 

Hemraj, identified as Krsna- 
devaraya 21. 

Heras, Rev,, Father, his Aravldu 
Dynasty, quoted 9 n ; on the 
death of Salakaraju Tirumala 
90n; 288n, 287 n, 289n, 45 7n. 

Ilerjunka or Per j unhci, a com- 
mercial tax on wholesale 
articles 206. 

Henna chief, defeated by Narasa 
Hayaka 85, 87. 

Hindnism, 352. 

Hindus, 294, 317, 339, 350, 385. 

Hindu Law, 278. 

Hindu Mythology, 364. 

Hindu society, position of 
widows in 400, 

Hindu states, interstate relations 
amongst 114 f ; relations with 
Muslim states 114 f. 

Hiriya Mallappanna, 223, 

Holeyas * a community of agri- 
cultural labourers 36 L 

Honawar, port of, held by Timdja 
and his brother 289, 293, 

Eonnu , 199. 

Hook-swinging ceremony, 337. 

Horahallu , income of the 
madiga 218. 

Eoravaru , identical with 
mdmuldddya 213. 

Bore grama , 168-9, 


Horse, story of the 131^. 

Hosapattana, 316. 

Hospet, inscription at 4, 57, 310. 

Hostu f one of the dues of the 
temple 334, 

Hoysala nad, 146. 

Huni, 301n. 

I 

Ibrahim Adil Shah, Sultan of 
Bijapor ; his succession dis- 
pute with his brother 44 ; 
demands and receives Raicur 
from Acyuta 52; his intrigues 
with Asad Khan 54, 55 ; 
usurpation of 59 ; his inva- 
sion of Yijayanagara 69 ff ; 
date of the invasion discuss- 
ed 7 On ; defies Asad Khan 
72 ; relations with Burhan 
Nizam Shah 73 and n ; treaty 
with Ramaraja 74 ; relations 
with Yaradadevi and interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of 
Yijayanagara after Acyuta’s 
death 77 ; relations with 
Salakaraju Tirumala 77 ; his 
march on Vijayanagara in 
support of Sadasiva 78; defeat 
and retreat 78, 79 ; relations 
with Salakaraju Tirumala 
Raya and Ms march into 
Vijayanagara 86, 87. 

tyaiyam or shepherds, 360. 

Itjhga or tdula sunkam , a tax 
on toddy drawers 201, 205, 
239. 

Illarif house tax, levied at 
Alavakonda 225. 

Imad-ul-Mulk, 73 n. 

Immadi Narasimha 173 ; in 
possession of the coastal 
region from Nellore to 
Madura 448. 
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Imperial Court, 269. 

India, 284, 286, 290. 

Indians, as merchants 293, 294, 

Industrial taxes, 203 ff . 

Industries, 302. 

Infantry, Yijayanagara, four 
divisions of 125-6. 

Inland trad© of the Yijayanagara 
empire, 295. 

Indo-Corinthian architecture, 
439. 

Iron industry, 307. 

Irrigation, state policy regard- 
ing 186 ff. 

Irugajangam, son of Ramadeva- 
raya of Gandikota 227. 

Irusamaya Vilakkam, a reli- 
gious work written by 
Haridasa 426. 

Ismail Adil Shah, Sava, his 
invasion of the Raicur doab 
during Acyuta’s reign 20 ff ; 
wins the battle of Kurakacerla 
21 and n ; war and treaty 
with Amir Rand 43-4 ; war 
with Golkonda and invasion 
of Telingana 44 ; siege of 
Koilkonda and death 44, 49 ; 
date of fits death 7 On, 

Iswar Dutt, on the proprietor- 
ship of the soil according to 
Hindu theory 164 and n* 

Iswara Nayafca, general of 
Saluva Narasimha 34. 

Itihasas , 409. 

Itimarapuram, 278n, 

J 

Jagalur, in Mysore 222. 

Jdglr , 259, 260. 

Jaina, Jainism, Jains ; religious 
disputation with Brahmans 


234 ; religious policy of the 
state towards 316, 317; spread 
of 327 ; religious teachers at 
Vijayanagara 423 ; poets 427, 
428, 

Jaina darsana, 316. 

Jain mythology, 443. 

Jain matfyas, 324. 

Jajur, 223, 

Jala-durga , 120. 

Jala-icrida, 387, 417. 

Jalayantradhdma , 368. 

Jamabandi , or revenue settle- 
ment 160, 161 ; defined 

239 f. 

Jdmbavatihalydnam , a Sanskrit 
play written by Krsnaraya 
412, 413, 422. 

JdndraSf a weaver caste 304. 

Jangamayya, the talari of Yija- 
yanagara 266, 267. 

Jangamas , or the Lingayat 
priests 232, 233. 

Jarimela* woollen blankets at 
305. 

Jdtis, 402. 

Jdti Siddhdyas , professional 
taxes 216. 

Jdtra , jdtre, religious tax col- 
lected for conducting festivals 
to village deities, 200, 232, 
233, 335, 336. 

Jayanrpahdvyam f written by 
Mangarasa III, a Jain poet 
428. 

Jayapatram , judgment copy 
273, 280. 

Jayarekha , same as Jayapat* 
ram 275. 

Jdyarigutta f a professional tax 
on executioners 218. 


Jayaswai, K. F. 164 and n 
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Jews, how treated at Vijaya- 
nagara, 317, 318, 350. 

Jewish merchants, 293. 

Jillella, 228 and ft. 

J'irmjati , 225. 

Jlyar terege , a religious tax 232, 

233. 

Jndna c in id mani, a Sanskrit 
work by Krsnaraya 422. 

Jnanaprakasar Man<Jala Puru- 
dar, Jain Lexicographer 426. 

Ju$i, a low quit-rent paid by 
holders of mdnya lands 163, 1 
169, 183, 255 ; defined 229 f. 

Justice, administration of 268 ff. 

Jutur, battle of 83 ff. 

Jyoti Pass, in the Nallamalai 
hills leading to Ahobalam 
261. 

K 

Kabayi, 370, 371, 

Kabbigara-kaipidi , a lexicon 
written by Lingamantri, 40n, 
429. 

Kabbili, a community, 124, 

Kabbina sunka f a tax orftugar- 
cane 200. 

Ka$apa» 30 In, 

Kadapangdlu , a tax 2l4n. 

Kadambari, 433, 

Ka4arcmba lands, 195, 196. 

Kaclavakol&ziu, 301n, 

Kadavapettam, 301n. 

Ka$imetla, 244. 

. =■: : - _ ■ 

Kadiri, 301 ft. 

Kaddtam , 410. 

Kadumur, 301n. 


Kahala, ndtya rules of 402. 

KaijUam forces, troops main- 
tained by the Raya; adminis- 
tration of 124, 130. 

Kaijitamvaru , soldiers main- 
tained by the Raya, 123, 124, 

Kailasa, 317, 414, 

Kaisur, 301n. 

Kakasmasra, mala robber chief 
260. 

Kaksas , 366. 

Kaksydntaras , 366. 

Kakatiyas, 254, 

Kala, Bommaldta 415. 

Kalahasti, inscriptions at, ref. to 
3, 33, 40, 41, 82, 330 ft, 332n; 
coronation of Acyuta at 13 ; 
Acyuta’s religious visit to 31s 
42 ; gifts to the temple of 317, 
318; temple treasury at 335ft; 
as a place of pilgrimage 340. 

Kdlahastimahdtmyam , of Dhur- 
jatl (Senior) 436. 

Kdlajndna , 429. 

Kalakkadu, inscription at 65ft. 

Kalambaka, 426. 

Kalamegha, the poet 426. 

Kaldndda , 402. 

Kaldpuryddayam, 432, 433. 

Kalas, 402. 

Kalasas, 366. 

Kakvayi, 301ft. 

Kalinga, conquered by Deva- 
raya II 114 ; Krsnaraya ? s 

declaration of war on and 
conquest of 133, 426, 441. 

Kallar madam , 325. 

Kalyaha, Jainas of 316. 

Kalyani Oalukyas, 336ft 

Kama, 364. 
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Kamabhat, Mandali, a pdrupai - 
yagdra , 156, 

Kamalanabhayya, a sthdndpati 
of Yijayanagara as an ambas- 
sador at Cuttack 117, 

Kamappa Nay aka, pdrupatycc - 
156, 244, 

Kamasaitra, 276ft, 402. 

Kamba Gowda, same as Kempa 
Gauda 1 of Bangalore and a 
provincial governor under 
Krsnadevaraya 39 and ft. 

Kambadur, 333. 

Kambaladinne, 249. 

Kambham, 261, 297, 301 ft. 

Kammalu , 373. 

Kammarapudi, 4. 

Kaminas, 360. 

Kampalle, 25 6ft, 257 ft, 267 n. 

Kampili, road to 297, 299 ; 
Kumara Rama, the prince of 


into oo, oo ; rajya or 149, 

22 2n. 

Kanderu, 301n. 

Kandikere slme, 223, 
Kandukuru, 301 ft, 432. 

Kdnike , a professional tax 217, 
224, 229, 230, 244 ; defined 


Kannada, kingdom of 17, 428. 
Kannamanayaka, Raxnpa 173. 

Kannattur, fort of, held by an 
amarandyaka 171. 

Kannerika, ceremony of 404, 
Kapila , 163. 

Kapilatirtham, 440. 

Kapilapasu , one of the mcthd- 
ddnds 42. 

Kcippam , a tax 224, 230. 
Kappara, 301n. 

Kara, meaning of 179, 

Karana kings, 221. 

Kardama durga, one of the 
eight classes of forts 120, 

Karmas, nitya and naimittika 


Kanakadasa, the poet 428. 

Kanci, Acyuta at 31, 41 ; gifts 
to the temples at 316, 317, 
318 ; temple treasury at 335 ft; 
as a place of pilgrimage 340 ; 
330n, 332^, 334ft. 

Kandacdra, military depart- 
ment 132 and ft. 

Kanddcdrandyaka, head of 
the military department 132. 

Kandada family, of the Sri- 
Vaisnava sect 321, 408. 

Kandahar, 43. 

Kandamur, 301ft. 

Kandanavolu or Karnul, fort of, 
held by the descendants of 
Araviti Bukka 12; Yusuf 
Adil Khan’s attack on and 
; held by Venkat- 


Karnagolla , a community 220* 

Kar#am, or smdbova, village 
official 158 ; powers, duties 
and obligations 161 f, 410, 


Karnataka Kotikam kings, 
Kaifiyat of 456ft, 457* 

Ka rndtakaiabdamanjari, 
a Canares© work 429. 

Karnatic music, 425. 
Karyakartas , their functions, 


Kasappa Vodeya, chief of Ada- 
vani and ally of Yusuf Adil 
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Ease, 371, 372. 

KdsiJchanda, 431. 
Kaii-Ramcswaram Road, 297 . 
Kataka, 133, 234. 

Kainam, 229; defined 230-1 ; 
244. 

Kattaragandla, 23 In. 

Kami Kodage, a grant made as 
a” reward for some public 
service 184 ; defined 190-1. 
Kautilya, 229 and n, 281 n. 
Kavadis , 298. 

Kdvalgdrs, officers under Durga- 
dannaikas who were in charge 
of defence and police arrange- 
ments 155 ; 252, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 262, 263, 264, 
279, 309. 

Kavali-katnam, or talcivarike , 
a police tax for the mainte- 
nance of the talari 215-6, 
217, 258. 

Kdvali mirasi mangas, 258. 
Kaveri, 33. 

Kaveripaka, 30 In. 
Kaverisamudram, 274. 

K avikammrasmjanam, 435. 
Kavilas, village registers 197. 
Kavulutla, feta built at 251. 
Kavutala sima, ryots of 95, 
100 ; Kaitfiyat of 243. 

Kdvya , Kdvyas, 409, 424, 430, 
431. 

Kavyasdra, 428. 

Kayal, port of 291 ; its history 
450-1; captured by Krsna- 
divaraya 452 ; identified with 
Caullim 452, 455. 
Kayamkulam, trade 

300 ; 451. 

Kayattar, Pandyas of _ _ 

annexation by Krsnaraya 28 



288, 291 ; its identification 
with the Catuir mentioned by 
Nuniz 449, 450, 451, 452. 
Keladi-nrpa Vijaya, quoted 
33n. 

Keralabharanam, 355 n, 407n. 
Kerala Pazhama, 294. 

Kesaripati ghada, a measuring 
pole 194. 

Khadddyam, a tax 217, 229, 230, 
236 ; defined 231. 

Khusu-basu, 225. 

Kings of India, 286. 

Kirukula, a commercial tax on 
retail articles 206. 

Kittel, 231, 236, 239. 

Kodage lands, lands granted 
tax-free 167, 183, 184. 
Koilkuntla, 228 ; tax on looms 
at 311. 

Koka, 370. 

Kokkahallu, 30ln. 

Kolar, 296. 

Kolinjavadi grant, 43. 

Kollala, 301«. 

Koltamigulu, an income of the 
mddiga 218. 

Komali, battle of 81 f£. 

Komatis, 359. 

Komati siddhayam, a sunka or 
tax 201, 214n, 239. 

Konakondla, 257. 

Konappa Nayaka, 4. 
Konavnppalapadu, granted as 
jagir to Kauluri Budda Reddi 
260 . 

Kondagi, inscription at 33n, 459; 
settlement of local dispute at 
I 274, 459. 

Kondagulta, hill rent, a tax on 
wood-cutters in the forests 
202 . 
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Kon<Jamarasa, Rayasam, minis- 
ter 103 ; construction of tanks 
by 188 ; belongs to the niydgi 
caste 358 ; 358. 

Kon&apalle, 133, 301n, 
Kondapuram, 30 In. 

Kondaraju, 263. 

Kon&asamudra, tank built by 
Kondamarasa 188, 


Timmana, the chess champion, 
by Krsnaraya 419; 232n, 244n, 
330n. 

Koran, 318, 

Kosta-durgci, 120, 

Kotakonda, inscription at, refer- 
ring to military taxes 216 ; 
25 In, 264n, 301n. 

Kottai magamai , a military tax 
215, 



Kondavidu, governed by Baya- 
kara Ramappayya 15n, 444 ; 
list of governors of 19 ; attack 
of Qxili Qutb Shah on 19 ; 
downfall of the Reddi king- 
dom of 114 ; rdjya of 145 ; 
Kondavlti slma 147 ; made a 
province by Krsnaraya 150 ; 
tanks in the province of 188 ; 
peta sunkas at 208-10 ; his- 
tory of K„ written by Guru- 
brahma Sarma 208n ; Baca- 
marasa, the ruler of 242 ; 
Krsnaraya’s conquest of 288 ; 
poets, Mallana and Ramakrsna 
at the court of 423 ; Nadindla 
Gopa, ruler of 432 ; 18, 133, 
208n, 221 n, 301n. 

Konduru, 301n. 

Konerinatha, Doneru, author of 
Bdlahhdgavatam 21 ; on 
Salakaraju Tirumala’s death 
89 n ; as a poet 430. 

Konkana, 427, 428, 

KonkanadMaraj ula Vrttanta- 
mu 9 a chronicle ; on the 
Ummattur chiefs 36 ; on Vira 
Narasimha’s campaign against 
the Ummattur chiefs 36-7. 

Koppolu, inscription at 239 ; 
exempted from payment of 
taxes by Krsnaraya, but taxed 
forcibly under Acyuta 244 ; 

chpcm-taA <as2 on fan vnhn.&n. 


Kottakota, 301n. 

Kottcim , a territorial sub-division 

144. 

KotivcU, 253, 255* 

K6vil (Srirangam), 316. 

Kovilakuntla slma , 147. 

K5viIkonda, fort of, besieged by 
Ismail Adil Shah 44 ; his 
death at 49, 70 n ; bone of 
contention between the Qutb 
Shahis and the Adil Shahis 
115 ; roads to and from 297, 
299. 

Krasur, 265n. 

Kri$abhirama f 276n. 

Krottaceruvu, 241. 

Krsna, the river 16, 17. 

Kr§na, the musician, 423, 444. 

Krsnacarita, 428, 

Krsnadevaraya, date of his death 
3, 4, 5 ; his arrangements for 
succession 5, 6, 7 ; Who was 
his successor ? 8 ff ; his con- 
quest of Kayattar and Quilon 
28 ; 288, 291 ; his military 
reforms 38-9 ; subjugation of 
the Ummattur chiefs 89 ; 
relations with the Adil Shah 
100 ; his interest in the 
work of administration 101 ; 
his daily activities 106-7 ; his 
‘ tions with the sampratis 
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106; expulsion of the Oriyas to 
the north of the Krsna by 115; 
reorganisation of the Tcuijitum 
forces under 124 ; his daily 
exercise, testimony of Paes 
124-5 ; care of the army under 
129-30 ; his military tactics 
at Raicnr 139-40; provincial 
governors under 154 ; irriga- 
tion works under 188 ; aboli- 
shes the marriage tax 222 ; 
his concern for the ryots 242 ; 
the income of the state under 
247 ; his commercial policy 
251, 285, 286; his policy 
regarding forests 259 ; city 
police organisation under 
266-7; improves the seaports 
288; means of transport under 
298*; how he promoted trade 
300; his religious toleration 
317-8 ; relations with Yyasa- 
raya 322 ; as a poet 412, 413, 
422, 434; as a chess player 
418-9 ; as a patron of art and 
learning 420-1, 422, 423, 425, 
426, 427, 428, 430, 433, 434; 

development of art and archi- 
tecture under 437 ff ; con- 
structs palaces and public 
buildings 441 ; his interest 
in music 444 ; his subjuga- 
tion of Catuir, discussed 447ff; 
his subjugation of Kayal 
451-2 ; his relations with the 
Nayaks of Madura 453 ff. 
Kr§pamaraju, Nandyala 173. 
Krenappanayaka, sou of Viswa- 
nifcha Nayaka of Madura,^ an 
amaranciyaka under Sadasiva 
252, 459, 460 ; founder of the 
Uayak Kingdom of Madura 
461. 

Kranapura, a suburb of Vijaya- 
nagara 310. j ^ 


Krcsnapuram, Tinnevelly dist. 

inscription at 460. 

Kr^naraja, Nandyala chief 432, 

Krsnaswami, temple of, at 
Vijayanagara, built by Krsna- 
devaraya 438. 

Ksatriyas, 350, 358 ff. 

Kucimara, 402. 

Kucipudi, 462. 

Kudalur, 167. 

Kudatini nddu, 158. 
Kukkasamudra tank, 189. 
Kulapedda, 199. 

I Kulbarga, (Same as Gulbarga' 

| 44, 7 On. 

Kulldyi,m. 

Kulliani, fort of 43. 

Kullur, 301n. 

Kumara Kampana, his conquest 
of Tondamandalam 144. 

Kumara Rama, 429. 
Kumararamana car it e, 429. 
Kumara Saras wati, 426. 

Kumara Tatacarya, 320n. 
Kumara Venkatadri, son of 
Acyuta and Crown Prince 42. 
Kumara Virya, of Srirangapatta- 
rmm ; identified with Virappa 
Odeyar 40n. 

Kumara Vyasa, 427, 428.- 
Kumbaraterege, tax paid by 
potters 204. 

Kumbhakonam, Brahmanic 
maiha at 324 ; as a place of 
pilgrimage 340. 

Kumbhi, 301n. 

Kunapnli Peddi Nayadn, 256, 
257, ‘ ' ' y; 

Kundenakota, 260. 
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Lankamaiai hills, 262. 

Laudees , a kind of armour 127, 

Lebaka, construction of tank at 
L. by Timmarasa an officer 
under Acynta 189, 190, 

Lekhalm , bench clerk 269. 

Lepaksi, inscriptions at 83, 269 ; 
Siva temple at 441 ; paintings 
in the temple at 3S4n, 443. 

Lingamantri, the 0 a n arese 
lexicographer 40/&, 429. 

Lingayats, Lingayatism, Krsna- 
raya’s treatment of 317 ; 325, 
328 ; as traders 359. 

Lingayat m a th as , 325 ; as 
centres of learning 427. 

Linschoten, on diamond mines 
in the Vijayanagara empire 

307 and n . 

Literature, inYijayanagara 420 ff. 

Local administration, in the 
Vijayanagara empire 145 ff. 

Local Records, on Krsnaraya’s 
death 4 ; refer to Ramappaya 
15n ; on Ramaraja’s rebellion 
60 ; on village registers 111 ; 
speak of new administrative 
divisions created by Hari- 
hara 1, 144n ; on Vidivdn- 
mahdjana sahhd 160 ; on the 
oppressiveness of taxation In 
Vijayanagara 241 ; on the 
clearing of forests 248 ; on 
police arrangements under 
Kr^nadevaraya and Acynta 
259 ; on the administration of 
justice 268 ; on permanent 
stationary courts in the pro- 
vinces 274, 283 ; on the means 
of transport in Vijayanagara 
298 ; on highway robbery 
300. 

1 


Kundurpi, 301n, 

Kunca , 192. 

Kurakacerla, battle of 21 and n. 

Kuranji, 301n. 

Kurnool, diamond mines in the 
district of 307. (See under 
Kandanavolu), 

Kurpdna , 370. 

Kurubas , a pastoral community 
202, 304, 360. 

Kutaderege , 232, 233. 

Kutagulla, 30 In. 

Kutb Shah, (same as Qutb 
. Shah), 44. 

Kuhuyuga , a conjunction of 
stars 322. 


Labials, 293. 

Lakkana, danndilc , one of the 
commanders of Devaraya II, 
his conquest of Ceylon M0. 

Lakki Nayadu, Kadirappaneni, 
Mvalgdr under Sadasiva 256, 
258, 264. 

Lakki Betti, head of the 
* Diamond Treasury ’ 109. 

Lak§mana Pandita, the prdnd- 
cdrpa of Bukka II 270n. 

Laksmeswar, 301n. 

Laksmi, 364, 

Laksmidevi mahotsavam , 56. 

Laksmidhara, Lolla, a Sanskrit 
scholar at the court of Krsna- 
devaraya 422, 

Lak§minarayana, music master 
and author at the court of 
Kranadivaraya 395, 423, 444, 

Land, tenure of 164-85 ; kinds of 
land tenure 179-80 ; owner- 
ship of 164 ff ; taxation of 
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Longhurst, 439n. 

Longworth Dames, 178. 

M . ' 

Mficantits 232 n. . 

Macerla, 30 In* 

Mackenzie Mss., 456. 

Maeupalle, 415n, 462n. 

Maddlasacaritra 422. 

Madamman agar a , a merchant 
who built a tank at Samanta- 
pudi 189. 

Madanapalle, 364n. 

Madanarque, master of horse 
miller Acyuta 131. 

Madurike , professional tax paid 
by each mala to the execu- 
tioners 216, 218, 223. 

Maddigumpla, 262. 

Maddur, 171. 

Madhavacarya V id y aranya, 
author of Pardsara Mddha - 
vlya (See under Vidy aranya). 

Madhavupuram, 249. 

Madhnmmjaya f 425. 

Madhwa, M&dhwas, Madhwaism, 
of. with Vai^navas , 319-20 ; 
their most famous teachers, 
Vyasatlrtha and others 321 f ; 
decline of M. after Kranadeva- 
raya’s death 323; their mathas 
326-7 ; scholars and writers 
belonging to the sect of 424, 
425. 

J MdhimlMparyamndrika, 424. 

Madhyarj imam, 30 lw. 

MSdiga f 361 . 

Madiki Smgana, a contemporary 
of Devar&ya II and author of 
SakakmUimmmata 96 . 

M&drajn Chiefs, of the Solar 
race '358. 


Madras Museum plates of 
Acyuta, 57. 

Madura, fort of, held by an 
amarandyaka 171 ; Visnucit- 
ta’s pilgrimage to 341, 343 n; 
subdued by Narasa Nay aka 
449 ; the origin of the Nayak 
Kingdom of 453 ff ; Yiswana- 
tha Nayaka’s rule at 456, 
457, 458; the Nayak Kingdom 
of M. founded by Krsnappa 
461. 

Maduraittala Varaldru, on the 
rule of Yiswanatha Nay aka at 
Madura 460 ; on the history 
of Madura 460. 


sunka or Pendli 
sunka , marriage tax 201, 
220 ff. 

Magava Sddhaka , a paita 211, 
300, 309. 


200, 203. 

Maggasthdvara, a sunka or 
tax 201, 239. 

Mahabharata* 430, 431. 

Mahdjanas or Vidwan-maha* 
janas , the sdbhd of 160 ; as 
arbiters in disputes and ad- 
ministrators of justice 278-9, 

354. yii 

.Mahandyu , 310. 

Mahanandi tirtha, place of pil- 
grimage 340. 

Mahanayakacarya, 257. 
Mahdnavami festival, 336, 405. 

Mahdrdj apr ay b janas, great 

royal festivals 226-7. 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Malm rajap ra yojana l a pannu 

335. 

Mahatmyas, writers of 436, 437, 
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Muhammad Shah Bahmini I, 
252 n. 

Mahuva seed, 386. 

Mailapur, seaport of 292, (See 
under Mylapore). 

. Mairmja , a variety of liquor 
392. 

Majjana grim , 367. 

Majjhari, 30ln. 

Majjhari Tolasipati Bedcli, 58, 

81 . 

Mala, 361, 372. 

Malabar, expedition into M. by 
Ramaraja 65 f ; trade of 286, 
288, 293 ; pepper from 298 $ 
forms the southern boundary 
. of Devaraya II’s dominions 
450. 

Malabares, 290* 

Malaca, spices and drugs from 

291, 292. 

Malaiyapparayyan, 56. 

Malay Peninsula, 293. 

Maidive islands, 291, 

Maleyabennur, a village in ruins, 
later restored 249. 

Ma\ige , or Mandi sunka , tax on 
shops 213. 

Mallamraju, 274 ; 275. 

Mallana, Madayagari, poet at 
Krsnaraya’s court 42.1, 423, 
432.* 

Mallanarya, Gubbi, Ganarese 
writer 428-9. 

Mallappa Nayaka, who built a 
tank at Bilebalu 189, 

Mallaraja of Dmmattur, son of 
Depamia Yocjeyar 39, 40. 

Mallela, 256. 

Mallikarjuna, emperor of 

448, 450. 

Mallikar junay y an ma}ha> 325. 


Mallinatha, 270 n. 

Mallu Adil Shah, son and suc- 
cessor of Ismail Adil Shah 
44 f ; relations with Asad 
Khan 44-5, 52 ; early troubles 
of 45 ; relations with the 
Portuguese 45, 52 f ; war 
with Vijayanagara 53; defeat 
54 ; deposition of 59 ; date of 
his coronation discussed 70n. 

Mallur, 301 n. 

Maluka, (same as Asad Khan) 
48, 50. ~ 

Malwa, 252. 

Malyavanta Raghunatha, 439 n. 

Mdmuladdya , 212-3. 

Mdnadanda, 195, 

Manalur, 167. 

Manava, 301%. 

Manaveya sime 7 243. 

Maridalam , 144. 

Mandam, 30 In. 

Manddrarnanjari , 424. 

Mandisunka , 200, 213, 214n. 

Mdndukya , 424. 

Manduva, 30 In. 

Mfmgadu, inscription at 23. 

Mangalagiri, 301n. 

Mangctla siddhdyam , profes- 
sional tax 216, 

Mangalore, seaport of 287, 290, 

Mangarasa III, the Ganarese 
poet 428. 

Mangarasa Imrnika , 250. 

Mangelins, 307, 

Mmpagdr , of the temple 334. 

Mcmihdti , 227, 

Manjarippa, 426. 

Manmadha, 365, 402. 
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Mannarkovela, 30 In. 

Mannarkovil, 450. 

Manoja, 402. 

Maniri , 95 ff. 

Mann, 253, 232. 

Manucaritra , on the royal 
sabhd, 9 6-7 ; on ambassadors 
116 ; on sdmugaridis 125 ; 
on a war-horse 127-8 ; on the 
captain of the rear-guard 136; 
ref. to theatres 412; as a 
literary work 434 ; 341, 419w. 

Mauukoijdainur, 301n. 

Many as, 255, 257, 258, 352. 

Many a gramas , tax-free villages, 
168, 169, 182 ff ; classification 
of 183 ; taxes on 229 ff. 

Mdnya Umhaligp , 181. 

Markapur, inscription at 208 ; 
temple of Oennakesava at 
330 ; sthdndcdrya of 332 ; 
202n, 208n, 210n, 22 bn, 301 n, 
303 fif 330 n, 332n, 335 n, 

Markkanam, 306. 

Masulipatam, 297, 448. 

Masur, 301n* 

Maianga,' natya rules of 402. 

Mafias, 824 ; their constitution 

327-8 ; 407. 

Mafhapura lands, accounts of 
111 f ; independent from pro- 
vincial governors 152 ; 
whom granted' 183. 

Ma$hO"tere§e> 232. 

Matsya purmta, 430, 

MSvtoik©, 80Dt. 

M&ya, 436 . 

Mecca, 290. 


to 


IliHlIM 


Mela, 414, 415. 

Melaecevval, inscription at 459. 

Melkote, 318; Vadahalai matha 
at 326. 

Menaka, 365. 

Mera , share of produce given to 
village officials 163, 192, 255, 
258, 278. 

Mesa Pedda Nayaka, of Nadimi- 
doddipalaiyam 58, 81. 

Midutur, durgdni vartana tax at 

214, ; . i 

Mihr Roa, brother of Timoja 
289. (Bee under Raogy) 

Military department, 245. 

Military dress, 126-7. 

Military expenditure, 247. 

Military taxes in the empire 
214 fin 

Military organisation 120-42. 
(See under Army). 

Milk Ocean, 364. 

Minigi Baiyya Nayaka, pdlaigdr 
of Byadara Bedagallu 82. 

Ministers, 102-4. 

Mirdii, 163 ; defined 255, 278. 

Misrabandha , 431, 433, 434, 

Misraka durga, 120. 

Mogasdla, 367. 

Mohanagiri, 301^, 

Mohanatarangini , a Oanarese 
work written by Kanakadasa 
428, 

Molatayitur, 305. 

Molla, the Telugu authoress, 480. 

Moon, race of the 358. 

Moore, traders, 289, 290, 291, 
292,-318. 

MorabhaHa , one of the incomes 
of the mddiga 218. 
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Morasa community, 124. 

Masala or anteroom, 157, 

Mosavagallu, 30 In. 

Motakuli , one of the incomes of 
the madiga f 21.8. 

Moyillakalava, 231n. 

Mrdtmga , 413. 

Mrtyunjaya Mss 460. 

Mudkal, fort of, 20 ; Ismail Adi I 
Shah’s recapture of 20, 21 ; 
lost by Aeyuta 43. 

Mudrita courts, 269. 

Mu$upu gollas , 130. 

Muggdru , 196, 197. 

Muhammadan, Muhammadans, 
historians, on the successors 
of Krsnadevaraya 8 ft 1 , 10 ; 
soldiers, a division of the in- 
fantry 126 ; how treated at 
Vijayanagara 317 ; Rama- 
raja’s policy towards 318, 319; 
as traders 359 ; their food 388; 
polo, the game of 417 ; 284, 
289, 339, 350* 

Muhammad Shah IV, 299. 

Mujjangi, 301n. 

Mukhya courts, 269. 

Mulavisa , tax paid by mer- 
chants 205-6 ; 212. 

Mulbagal rdjya , 149. 

Mulbagal, V yasatlrtha at the 
ma}ha at 321 ; the Madhwa 
matha at 327, 

Muliki ndd, 146, 311. 

Muluvaya, 301n. 

Mungara , 373. . V 

Munimadugu, road between 
Gutti and M. 260, 297 * 301*. 

Mimro, Sir Thorny#' bn t Hm- 
pa4i tillages 185; on collec- 
tion of taxes 236. 


Marti, poet, on Salakaraju’s 

death 89*. 

Murtyamma, wife of Cevvappa 

Nayaka 454, 

Music, teaching of, in Vijayana- 
gara 395, 444, 

Miisili Nayadu, 263* 

Muslim states, relations with 
Hindu states 114 f. 

Musqueteers, a division of infan- 
try 126. 

Mutyalapadu, Kaifiyat of 56. 
Mylapore, 249, 301n. 

Mysore, income of the temples 

in the country of 334. 

N 

Nad-gauija$ } 144 w. 

Nadigalhi, 301 n 9 
N a$imidoddipa|aiyam, 58. 

Nadindla Gopa, nephew of 
Sajitva Timma deputed as 
governor of Kondavirlu by 
Sainva Timmarasa 18, 153, 
452 ; author of a commentary 
on Prabodhacandrdda ya 423 ; 
patron of Maliana and Kama- 
krsna 432. 

Na4~Talaiyars , 144*. 

Na$u, administrative unit 144, 
146, 147 ; officials of 158. 

Nadu-kavalgdr, 257. 
Na^u-talavarike, a police tax, 

Nagaiadevi, 441. 

Nagalapur, destruction of ; by 
Ibrahim Adil Sfaih 71 ; con* 
s traction of tank at 138 ; as a 
trad© centre 251 ; merchant 
settlement at 251, 300 ; con- 
struction of a temple 1 . ai * N. 
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by Krsnaraya as suburb to his 
capital 441. 

Nagatna Nay aka, general of 
Krsnaraya, his campaigns in 
the south. 4-53 f ; defies 
Krsnaraya 453 ; defeated by 
Ylswanatha, his own son 454 ; 
28 n, 457, 

Nagamangala, slma of 149, 
222 n. 

Nagappa, Madrajn 172. 

Magar, inscription, at 215, 298. 

Nagarfiju Annaraju, 283. 

Nagarikapnam, professional tax 
217. 

Nagari tdmbula , 199. 

Nagay y a, nail uva , play- actor 
412, 415. 

Nagore, 30 In. 

Nala, story of Nala and Dama- 
yanti 364. 

NalacarUra , 428. 

Nalakuhara, 365. 

Nala Tataoarya, 320n. 

Ndlkusamaya sunlm , 199, 200, 
225. 

Nallamalais, 281. 

NaMr, rdjya of 150. 

Namalaneni Kumara Peda Bucci 
Nay ad a, 4. (See under Buc- 
ciniyadu). 

Nambis, 351. 

N&mukon$a» 301n. 

NdnMMis, 308.. v 

N&ndavaram, 801n, ■ 

Mandela, 263. 

Nandela Ahdb&Ia, governor of 
Gandikdia 217, 228. 

Nandi, 414. 

Nandikanama, 265. 

Nandyala, fort of,_ held by the 
defendants of Araviti Bukka 


12 ; in charge of an amctra- 
nay aka 171 ; Virajiyya, 
temple priest of 244 ; Krsna- 
raja, the chief of 432 ; 59, 
301n, 329n. 

Nandyala Narapa, 274. 

Nan dy ala Timmaraja, governor 
of Gandikota 216, 227. 

Nangalur, 227. 

Nanjangud, inscription at 64 ; 
298. 

Nailjarasa Timmarasa, head of 
the war office 132n. 

Nanjunda, Canarese poet 429. 

Naraboya, 223. 

Nampatis , 124, 

Narasa Nayadu, Oari, Maha- 
nayakacarya, who dug a chan- 
nel from the river Pennar 
189. 

Narasa Nay aka, general of 
Saluva Narasimha 34; reduces 
the Ummattur chiefs when he 
became regent 35 ; subdues 
the Henna chief of Srlranga- 
pattanam 35 ; makes grants to 
amarandyakas 173 ; holds 
the coastal region from 
Nellore to Madura 448 ; date 
of his subjugation of the 
Madura country 449; his un- 
successful attempt on Kayal 
28, 451; 37. 

Narasimha, shrine of 260* 

Narasimha II or Immadi Nara- 
simha, rebellion of the Um- 
mattur chiefs and the Henna 
chieftain during the reign of 
35. 

Narasimhakavi, S aakusala, 
Telugu poet 435. 

Narasimha, Nandyala, governor 
of Gandikota 275. 
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Narasimhapurdnam , 439 n. 

Narasimhapurmia ? 430. 

Narasinga, Narapa, Nandyala, 
173. 

Narasingha, Saluva (See under 
Saluva Narasingha Nayaka). 

Narasinguva, Narasyngua, king- 
dom of : same as the kingdom 
of Vijayanagara 64, 286, 288, 
290, 291, 292. 

Narayanavanam, 171. 

Narayanayya, 223. 

Ndrikelasava , a variety of liquor 
392/ 

Narnamangalam, inscription at 
23. 

Ndtakas 409. 

Ndiaka§dlas , 412. 

Natesa Sastri, 459. 

Ndtya , rules of 402. 

Ndtyaidla , 402. 

Navabrnddvana , 323. 

Ndvaldr Garitai , 426. 

Navy, the Vijayanagara 140-2. 

Nayak Kingdom of Madura, its 
origin discussed, App. B ; 
453 ff; 456,457, 

Nayaks of Tan j ore and Madura, 
palaces of 442. 

Ndyakara , 275. 

Nayankara , system of land- 
holding under military tenure 
171 ff; ct, with feudalism 
171. 

Ndyanmdrs , 325. 

Negapatam, port of 287, 292, 

Negapatao, 13, 455 (Same as 
Negapatam). 

NelandaMr, inscription at 149. 


Neravdti , a community, 250, 

Nettara hodage , 184. 

Nidugal, 145. 

Nijdyam , one of the incomes of 
the mddiga 218. 

Nilicinametla, 231n, 245n. 

Nirankusdpdkhydnam , 4 12; 
written by Rudrayya 432, 

Nirdramba lands, defined 195-6. 

Nirumaj'jiga , 390* 

Nirupa , 212. 

Nitisisapadya § a & aka , on 
Acyuta’s daily work lOln. f. 

Nltisatakam , 38 2n, 399n, 435. 

Nittur, Sadasiva’s inscription at 
86, 308n. 

NiyogU 272. 

Niyogi caste, 354. 

Nizam Shah (See under Burhan 
Nizam Shah). 

Nizam Shahis, relations with the 
Adil Shahis 115. 

Nomulu , 224. 

Northern India, 339. 

Nosam, 234n, 330 m. 

Nuggihalli, chiefs of, rebellion 
of, 22, 26, 27 ; patrons of 
learning 427 ; poet Linga- 
mantri at the court of Rayana- 
raja of 429. 

Nugur, 301n. 

Nuniz, Portuguese historian 
on Aeyuta’s accession, 
quoted 3 ; on the successors 
of Kr^naraya 5, 6 ; on Er§ns- 
raya’s infant son, quoted 9 ; 
on Salvanay (Saluva Nayaka) 
quoted 24, 26 ; on Devaraya 


Nellore, 301n, 432, 448. 


r jL&iv i 
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IPs southern possessions 27 f ; ! 
on Vira Narasimha, successor 
of Narasa 35 ; on Ibrahim 
Adil Shah's seizure of Raicur 
52 ; on Ibrahim Adil Shah’s 
invasion of Vijayanaga r a, 
quoted 70-1 ; on the terms of 
the treaty between Acyuta and 
the Adil Shah, quoted 74 ; on 
Sal ova Timrna Dannaik, 
quoted 94 ; on the punish- 
ment given to Brahmans, 
quoted 94 ; on the meetings 
of the king’s council 99 ; on 
Krsnaraya’s daily work lOln f ; 
on Brahman ministers 103^ ; 
on the 4 Diamond Treasury ’ 
108 ; on the Moors 115 ; on 
the amarandyaka forces, 
quoted 122 ; on kaijUam for- 
ces, quoted, 123 ; on care of 
horses, quoted 131 ; on mili- 
tary camps, quoted 136 ; on 
the Hindu method of military 
attack 139 ; on Harihara IPs 
Island possessions and trans- 
marine tributaries 141 ; on 
provincial governors 151 ; on 
the system of land-holding at 
Vijayanagara, quoted 170 ; on 
the duties of amarandyakas , 
quoted 175, 176 ; on commer- 
cial taxes at Vijayanagara 
210 n ; on palanqueens 219 ; 
on the farming of revenues at 
Vijayanagara 238 n ; on the 
taxation policy of the govern- 
ment 240 ; on public expendi- 
ture, quoted 246 ; on Kr§na~ 
raya’s treatment of the Portu- 
guese 251 ; on police arrange- 
ments in the provinces 25$n, 
and in the city 267 ; on the pro- 
cedure in the administration 
of justice, quoted 271; on hors© 


trade 285 ; on diamonds from 
G-utii 307 ; on the slaughter 
of beasts during the mafia- 
navami festival 336n ; on 
Brahmans, quoted 351 ; ' on 
Brahman traders and priests 
356, 357 ; Ms description of 
the Raya’s dress 370 ; on bed- 
ding-cots 381 ; on the imperi- 
al zenana, quoted 383, 384 ; 
on the food of the Rayas 389; 
on Krsnaraya’s attack on 
Gatuir 447 ff ; on Krsnaraya’s 
military activities in the south 
452 ; 4(bi, 454, 456. 

Nunc Da Gunha* the Portuguese 
governor, relations with Asad 
Khan and his fortification of 
Racol, 42-3. 

Nusum, 301n. 

Nutana Tungabhadra, an irriga- 
tion canal 189. 

Nydydmrta , 424. 

O 

Ofoamba, wife of Narasa Nayaka 
and her children 62. , 

Odde kings, 221. 

Oddiya forces, conquered by 
Acyuta 16. 

Oppressive taxation, at Vijaya- 
nagara 240. 

Orissa, Acyuta’s conflict with the 
king of 16 ; the Gajapatis of 
358 ; Krsnaraya’s campaign 
against the king of 447 ft; 448. 

Ormuz, port of, horses from 285, 
287, 288, 290. 

Ornaments and perfumes in the 
Empire, 373. 

Orya, Krsnaraya’s war against 
441. 
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P 

Pachary, a variety of rice 388. 
Padai Jcanikkai , a military tax 
215. 

Padaividu or Palaividu, rdjya 
of, organisation under Kumara 
Kampaua 144 ; fort of 145 ; 
subdued by Krsnaraya 149 ; 
Jain matha in 327. 
Paditaram, perquisite paid to 
the sunkam collectors, men- 
tioned in the Atthavana Tan- 
tram 204. 

Padmanabha, God of Ananta- 
sayanam 32. 

Paes, Portuguese historian, 
quoted : on the destruction of 
Nagalapur by the Adil Shah, 
quoted 71 ; on the siege of 
Vijayanagara, quoted 71 ; on 
the distinction between the 
royal assembly and the council 
quoted, 97-8 ; on the Imperial 
Treasury, quoted 107 ; on the 
Small Treasury, quoted 108 ; 
on the amaranayaka forces 
122-3; on haijltam. forces, 
quoted 123 ; on Krsnaraya’s 
daily exercise, quoted 124-5 ; 
on military dress and laudees 
126-7 ; his description of war- 
horses, quoted 128 ; on fron- 
tier provincial governors, j 
quoted 152 ; on the system of 
land-holding at Vijayanagara, 
quoted 170 ; on the duties of 
amaranuyaJcas, quoted 175, 
176 ; on the construction of 
a tank at Nagalapur. quoted 
188 ; on the grain used as 
food for horses, quoted 236 ; 
on public expenditure, quoted 
246 ; on the settlement of 
merchants at Nagalapur, 


quoted 251, 300 ; on the road 
between Bhatakal and Vijaya- 
nagara 296, described 344 ; on 
oxen as means of transport 
298 ; on merchant guilds 310; 
on animal sacrifice at temples, 
quoted 336, 337n ; on Brah- 
mans, quoted 351 ; on Brah- 
mans as traders quoted 356 ; 
on the kind of shoes worn at 
Vijayanagara, quoted 370 ; on 
the tdmbula, quoted 378 ; on 
swing-cots in the royal palace 
379 ; his description of the 
royal cot 380-1 ; on the food 
of the people, quoted 388. 

Painting in Vijayanagara, 443. 
Paita, 372 . 

Palaces and public buildings in 
Vijayanagara, 441. 

Palakaluri Gopana, 242«. 

Pdlaki umbali , 184 . 

Palayamkota, fort held by an 
amarandyaka 171. 

Paleacate, (Pulieat) king of, 
pays tribute to Devaraya II 
28, 450 ; pays tribute to Hari- 
hara II, according to Nuniz 
141 . 

Palegars, misgovernment by 
242 ; officers appointed to 
police jungle and forest areas 
259 ; also known as road- 
Mvalgars 263 ; their plunder- 
ing activities during the weak 
government under Acyuta 
343. 

Pdlems, division of the city into, 
for police arrangements 266. 
Pallavas, educational policy 
under the 407. 

Palnad, 263. 

Paluvayi, 301». 
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PambaTcatiu, 227. 

Pa, mi (II, police arrangements in 
the smnut of 257. 

Pampakgetra, 323. 

Panaittangal, village of 24. 
Panaha , a drink 390. 

Pancalm or Pdmahanamvdru , 
a craft guild, 310, 311. 
Pandirigunda , 337. 
Pmulurangamdhdtmya^ on veli- 
guddra 134 ; as a literary 
work 436, 437. 

Pandyas, of Kayattar 28, 449 ; 
of* Tenbafii, defeated by Vlra 
Narasingha Nay aka and the 
Tiruvadi 29-30 ; the race of 
358 ; a halambaha written 
by a P. chief 426 ; Saluva 
Nayaka’s inscription in the 
country of 455. 

Pan^yaraj acaritra, 456 and n. 
Panikkar, 29 5n, SOOn. 
Paramakudi, Tumbicci Nayaka 
of 22, 27. 

Para mayogivilam^ of Tiruven- 
galanatha 437. 

Parasara, 268 n, 

Pardmra Mddhavlya , a legal 
treatise by Vidyaranya 268 
and fh 273 ; on the settlement 
of disputes 27$n f 281n. 
PatMarmmrih 268n. 
Patmadini, 402. 

Paravastu, a family of the Sri 
Vai^navas 321,; 408. 

Pardoas , 285, 307. 

, ' Parenda, fort of, ' bone of eon- 
tention between the Nizam 
Shahis and the Mil Shahis 
115. 

Pariahs , their social status 38 
Parijatapaharanam, of Nandi 
Timmana, on the practice of 


burning down abandoned 
■ camps 137 ; as a literary 
work 433. 

Pdrupatyagdr or Maniagdr , an 
executive officer of the temple 
130, 211, 236, 333, 334. 

Parvata Nayaka, 149. 

Parvati, 364. 

Pasana yantras , weapons of 
warfare 121. 

Pasture and forest taxes, 202. 
Pasupatasiddhantam, 324, 326. 
Pasupatas, their religious centres 
and mathas 325. 

Pdthdkas , songsters 416. 

Patras , of Orissa, their conspi- 
racy to ruin Yrjayanagara 
army 117-8. 

Patri , or actress 412. 
Pattabkirama temple, 18, 440. 
Patturipalem, Kaifiyat of 297 ; 
262n. 

Pava$a f 372. 

Peda Buceinayadu, Namalaneni 
Kumara 173, 212. 

Pedaceppalli, 232n, 329 n, 330n. 
Pedakakandi, 208^. 

Pedakoduru, 329^. 
Pedakommerla, 172, 249. 
Pedanandela, tax on looms at 
311. / ’ 

Pedanandyala sima, 147. 

; Peddamangalam, 301n. # 

Pedda Oinnama Nayadu, of 
R51|amadugu 211, 263. 

Pedda holimi or hommal , taxon 
manufacturers of iron 205. 
Peddana, Allasani, poet-laureate 
at Krsnaraya’s court, on the 
Orissan invasion 17 ; member 
of the king’s assembly Blm~ 
vanavijaya 97 ; Sathakopa, 
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tlie guru of o21 ; on the 
swing-cot 380 ; one of the 
Astadiggajas 421 ; as a poet 
434, 435. 

Pedda Tirumalayadeva (See un- 
der Salakaraju Peda Tiru- 
mala.) 

Pedda Tirumalarya, Tallapakam 
399m; as an author 435. 

Peddiraja, a parupatyagdra Penugoncla Vlranna, 

or police commit 

Pedro de Basto, Portuguese Yijayanagara 267. 

writer, on Catuir, quoted 449- Peravali, 301n. 

Peguu, Peeguu, trade centre Perikas, 295. 

291, 292, 450. Periya Ramappa 

Pemmasani chiets, of Gandikota, Acyuta’s governor ; 
as great builders of temples and opponent of Rai 
439-40. 67 m : a <Ua/>;wI,o. T! 


316 ; Ciagan Mahal or the 
palace at P. constructed by 
Krsnadevaraya 441 j 301 m. 

Penugoiiicja Gakreswara, title of 
the Ummattur chiefs 34. 

Penugoritfa-durga-sadhaka, one 
of the birudas of Ramaraja, 
mentioned in the Rdmardjiya 


Pincfari Nagappa, 250. 

Kngaji Suramia, one of the 
Astadiggajas 421 ; court poet 
°f. the Nan<i y aia chief, Kr$na- 
iaja and author of Prubh&vatt- 
pradyumnam and Kanpur- 
ijddayam 432 ; as a rmut 
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Pinjmiigarn or Pinjasiddka - 
yam* tax on the carders and 
combers of cotton 201, 204, 
239, 305. 

PMumalai, slrmai of, held by 
Nagaraa Nayaka 28n; Kallar 
madam of the Pasupatas at 
325; inscription at 452. 

Pirates, 293. 

Pitrisesa, 257. 

Podile, 265, 301n. 

Poetry, religions 436. 

Polepalii agrafmram , 57. 

Poll, record at, mentioning pro- 
fessional taxes 217. 

Police arrangements in the 
Vijayanagara empire 253. 

Police taxes, (Bee under Military 
and Police taxes). 

Policing of towns and cities, 
264. 

Porfead, 294* 

Ports, administration of 113 f. 

Portuguese, the, writers on 
Acyuta’s accession 8 ; their 
relations with Mallu Adi! 
Shah 45, 52 ft’ ; relations with 
Asad Khan 45-6, 52 ff; date of 

fcbeir intrigues with Asad 
Khan 49 ; foreign trade of 
Vijayanagara in the hands of 
284, 293 ; K^nadevaraya’s 
commercial policy towards 
the 285-6 ; Acyata’s treaty 
with 287 ; horse trade with 
286-7 ; extent of their trade 
287 ; the seaports of 288 ; 
Goa, the largest port of 289 ; 
pirates among 294-5 ; travel- 
lers, their observations 303 ? 
337, 350,352, 356,362, 363, 
364, 365, 449. 


Portuguese Chronicles, on the 
meetings of the council 99 ; 
on the commercial policy of 
Krsnadevaraya 251, 

Porumamilia, 261, 297, 30ln. 

Potavara, nattuva Timmayya 
of 412. 

Pottapi, slma of 147, 149, 222n. 

Pottlpadu, 232n. 

Ptabandhas 9 the study of P. by 
the Tengalais 326 ; on Vai§- 
yas 359 ; on the courtesans 
401; defined 430 ff ; the three 
kinds of 431, 432, 433 ; 434, 
435, 437. 

Prabhdvatlpradyumnam , o f 
Pingali Suranna, on the 
game of polo 128-9 ; on 
upasrti 133 ; allusions to play- 
acting in 412 ; as a literary 
work 432. 

Prabodhacandrodaya, a literary 
work 423. 

Prddvivdka , a member of the 
imperial court 269, 270 and n 9 
271, 273. 

Prakhydta prabandha f defined 
431, 432. 

Prdkrt, 413, 

Pramdna&f 402, 

Prdndcdrya , 270w. 

Prasangi , 416. 

■ Prataparudra, the Gajapati king 
17 ; poet Lak§midhara at the 
court of 422. 

Pratijna patrika, the plaint of 
of the complainant 272, 277, 

Pmtinidhi, judicial representa- 
tive of the king 270, 271, 273. 

Pratistita courts, 269. 

Praudhadevaraya, Vlrapratapa, 
40 n. 
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Priyapatrika, 279, 280. 

Professional taxes in the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire 216 ft*. 

Property tax, 225. 

Provinces, in the empire, names 
of 145 ; governors of 151 ft; 
frontier P. 152, 

Provincial system of administra- 
tion, originally introduced by 
Harihara I 145 ; 143-55. 

Psuedo taxes, 231 ft, 

Puhdnpu , 381. 

Pulicat, seaport of 292, 297, 

pulimadya, 329n. 

Poranpura, 3Qln. 

Pulivendala, slma of 147 ; the 
hill pass at P. through which 
the 4 Ancient Bead ’ passes 
297 ; tax on looms at 311. 

Pullari or hullu-hanni , pasture 
tax 202. ;; 

Punarvasu tirunal , 56, 

Punganur, 301 n. 

Pufdnas, studied by the Madh- 
was 326 ; painting of stories 
from 402; taught in Yedic 
schools 409 ; their adaptation 
in Telugu literature 430, 431. 

Purandaradasa, Madhwa disciple 
of Yyasatlrtha and a great 
Oanarese poet-saint 321, 427. 

Purchas, his book Pilgrims 
quoted 287 n, 292% 

Purohii f a village official, his 
duties 162, 

Pururava and tlrvasi, pictures of; 
adorned in palaces 365. 

Puru§5ttama Gajapati, Orissan 

' monarch, first to abolish the 
marriage tax 221. 

Puspagiri, temple at 214 ; darn- 
marapannu collected from 


the agrahdra at 235 ; branch 
of the Srngeri Saiva malha at 
324 ; management of the tem- 
ples of Siva and Yisnu at 330; 
216*1, 261, 329% 330 % 

Puspasava , a variety of liquor 
392. 

Puttakota, Oabrolu Timmaraju, 
the chief of 263. 

Putti, 192. 

Q 

Quavagas , a variety of rice 
388. 

Queyros, Father, Portuguese his- 
torian, author of The Conquest 
of Ceylon , on Ramaraja 6 ; on 
the work of ambassadors, 
quoted 117n ; on the method 
of collecting land-tax, quoted 
235, 236; on the ‘kings of 
Caetarro ’ 449 and % 

Quilon, Tiruvadi, the king of 27; 
subdued by Krsnadevaraya 28, 
288; kings of Q., feudatories of 
the Yijayanagara emperors 
143 ; Kayal, the port of the 
kingdom of 291 ; Forbad In 
the kingdom of 294 ; trad© 
route through the kingdom of 
297 ; Devaraya II levies 
tribute on the kingdom of 450; 
extent of the kingdom of 451, 

Qutb Shah, Quit, expedition 
against Kondavldft 18, 19. 

Qutb Shahis, relations with the 
Adil Shahis 115. 

. ' R 

Mdmkarnams, a class of officials 
155, 157. 

Raeakonda, 301% 

Racanagar, 30 In. 

Racavldu, 301% 
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Racerla, hills 260; oil and tobac- 
co at 296 ; Kaifiyat of 297 ; 
260n t '261n, 301n. 

Racol, Portuguese fort at 53. 

Radhamadhava alias Ellayarya, 
author of: Tdrakahrahma » 
rdjiya, on Acyuta’s relations 
with the TJtkala king 17 ; on 
the Raiciir campaign of Acyuta 
52 ; at the king’s sabha 97 ; 
as a poet 436, 

Raffi-nd-Din Ibrahim Shiraz!, 
Muhammad an historian of 
Bijapiir, on Ramaraja quoted 
9, 12, ,58 ; on Krsnadevaraya’s 
irrigation schemes 188 ; men- 
tions the roads to and from 
Masulipatam and Kovilkonda 
297# 299, 

Baghavendra# Madhwa guru, 
423, 444. 

Raghunatha, god, shrine of R. 
at Gandikota 439* 

Raghnnatha Nay aka, Nayak of 
Tan j ore 65* 

Raghunayaka, temple of R, at 
Udayagirl 333. 

Raghupatideva Maharaja, identi- 
fication of 82. 

Raio3r#forfe of, captured and held 
by Ismail Adil Shah 20, 21 
and n f 26, 43, 48 ; Acynta’s 
march on 48 ; battle at and 
capture of 51, 54 ; given up 
10 the Adil Shah according to 
paaofe Ipfih# 51-2 ; effect of 
Acyuta’s campaign against 
138 ; province of 145, 150 ; 

date of the battle of 448n. 

■ . . ■. : ■ : ■ ; ' . . . 

Raicur doab, the, as hone of con- 
tention between the Hindus 
pad Muhammadans 16. 


Rdjacaritra Khandam of Dai- 
vajnavilmam quoted, on the 
eight kinds of forts 120n. 

Rajahmundry, Srinatha’s satire 
on the pandits of 276^-. 

Raj ana, a kind of rice 388* 

Rajanatha Bindima, author of 
Acyutardydbhyudayam , on 
Acyuta’s coronation 3 ; on the 
Raiciir campaign of Acyuta 
45, quoted 48 f ; his account 
of the campaign compared 
with that of Rarros 45, 49 f ; 
on the submission of Mallu 
Adil Shah 54 ; Acyuta’s poet- 
laureate 424 ; on Sellappa, the 
ruler of the Cola country 455. 
(See also under Acyutardyd- 
bhyudayam). 

RdjaSekharacaritram , of Mal- 
lana 432. 

Rdjdvoli-pannu , professional 

tax 217. 

Raj ay y a Lingayya, who paid the 
property tax 225, 

Raj ole, 301 n. 

Rdjya, Raj y as, highest adminis- 
trative division 147 ff ; defini- 
tion of 149 ff; names of 149 ; 
under Acyuta 150, 

Raksasa Tagidi, battle of 129* 

.Rama incarnation, 436. 

f 

Ramabhadra, Ayyalaraju, 
poet, alludes to Ramaraja’s 
marriage 6 ; as a poet 432. 

Ramabhatlayya, Brahman minis- 
ter under Acyuta 14 n f 103 ; 
governor of Udayagiri 15n, 
153 ; accompanies Acyuta to 
Tirupati 56 ; pdrupaiyagaras 
under 156 ; holds villages in 
^rirangapattana as his mdganti 
244 ; as a Brahman 358* 
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Ramaeandra Diksita, Rayasam, 
accompanies Acyuta to Tiro- 
pati 56. 

Ramadevaraya, of Gandikofca 
227. 

Ramakrsna, Tenali, poet, story of 
his training of a horse 131ft ; 
one of the Astadiggajas 421 ; 
at the court of Nadindla Gopa 
of Rondavldu 423 ; as a poet 
and writer of Mahdtmyas 
436-7 ; 399ft. 

Ramalakota, 301ft* 

Ramanadhapnram, 301n. 

Ramanathavilasa, written by 
Sadaiiva Yogi 429. 

Ramanayadu, Tarigonda, revolt 
of, 173, 263. 

Ramanuja, the Yaisnava teacher 
319; worship of idols encour- 
aged by 351 ; his Vaisnavism 
352. 

Ramanuj a-kutas, meeting place 
of Ramanujites 233. 

Ramappa Rayaka, Periya, Ac- 
yuta’s karyakarta at Madura 
458. 

Ramappaya, (same as Ramaraja) 

14ft, 15ft. 

Ramapp&yya, Rayakara (same as 
Ramaya Mantri or Ramaya- 
matya) nephew of Ramaya 
Rhaskara and governor of 
Kondavidu 19 ; builds a tank 
at Magimavinahalli 189 ; re- 

, mits the marriage tax 223 ; as 
music teacher under Acyuta 
and Ramaraja 395, 425; as an 
engineer under Ramaraja, 
built the palace Ratnakuta 
442 ; author of the text book 
on mnsic Swaramelakala - 
nidhi 444. 

Rajnapnram, 801ft. 


Ramaraja, Aliya, hie titles 4 ; 
snccession dispute with 
Acynta and Tirumala 5 ; his 
early career 6 if ; marries the 
daughter of Krsnaraya 6 ; 
fights with the Mussulmans 
in Krsnaraya’s reign 6 ; ap- 
pointed as Tuvardja by 
Krsnadevaraya 7 ; rules Yijaya- 
nagara jointly with Acynta as 
his partner 8, 14 £ ; his first 
attempt to seize the throne 
12 ; Ferishta on 21-2, 26 ; 
rebellions against 26 f ; Ms 
attitude towards the Pandya 
ruler of Tenkasi 30 and n ; 
his usurpation of the throne 
during Acyuta’s absence 57, 
and reasons for 57 f ; adher- 
ents of 58-9 ; how he streng- 
thened his power 58-9; Ac- 
yuta’s return from Tirupati 
and defeat in the final en- 
counter with 59-60; his 
second unsuccessful attempt 
to seize the throne and perforin 
pattabhiseka 60 ; his accession 
to the throne opposed by the 
nobles 60-1 ; sets up Sadaiiva 
on the throne his 61 ff; his 
military campaigns 64 fif ; 
march into the Malabar and 
the South 64 f£; his fight with 
the southern zamindars 68 ; 
revolution at the capital dur- 
ing Ms absence and Acyuta 's 
assumption of the throne 68-9; 
his discomfiture and retire- 
ment to Ms jagir 69-70; intri- 
gues with Asad Khan 72ffi; 
his futile march on Vijayana- 
gara 74 ; treaty with the Adil 
Shah and Acyuta 74 ; his 
relations with Salakaraju 
Tirumala after Acyuta*s death 
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76 ff ; releases Sadasiva and 
proclaims him emperor 77; 
attempts to capture the capital 
77 ; his relations with Ibrahim 
Adi! Shah 77 f ; his allies 80; 
captures Penugonda and his 
conference there 80-1; fights 
the battles of Komali, Be.tam- 
Carla, Jutur, and Bedagallu 
and defeats 8 a I a k a r a j u 
Tiro mala 81, 83, 85 ; captures' 
Ad'avaoi'85“6 : ; final march on 
Vijayanagara 86; kills Salaka- 
raja Tirnmala at the battle of 
the Tnngabhadra and seats 
Sadasiva on the throne 
88-911 ; his interest in adminis- 
tration m regent of Sadasiva 
101; reduces the marriage tax 
223 ; establishes order in the 
empire 242 ; his haul to Rue- 
cinayado referred to 257, 258, 
263, 264, 296, 297, 341 ; his 
religions policy 318-9 ; ae a 
chess player 419; his patronage 
of art and literature 421, 435, 
437 ; his love for music 425, 
444; as a builder 442; relatione 
with Viiwanatha Nayaka 460. 

Ramaraj abhusana, author of 
Vmucaritm f on Ramaraja’s 
intended paMdhlmelm 60 ; on 
the death of Salakaraju Tiru- 
mala, quoted 89n ; on Sal ova 
Timma, quoted 356n ; early 
education of 408, ; one of the 
As§adiggajas 421 ; as a poet 
435. Ad 

Ramaraja Kopcja, held the fort 
of Adavani as adherent of 
Ramaraja 53* 

Ramaraj a-Koneti-Timma, gover- 
nor of Udayagiri 333* 

Ramaraja-Timma, Araviti 21. 


Ramaraja Tirnmala or Timma, 
uncle of Ramaraja, lord of 
Awtiku 80 ; at the battle of 
Betamcarla 83-4 ; constructs a 
canal at Proddutur 190 . 

Ramaraja Yitthala, first cousin 
and supporter of Ramaraja, 
as Sadasiva’s governor in the 
Tinnevelly region 65 and n ; 
Ms subjugation of Travancore 
65n ; his return after the re- 
■ establishment o f Aeyuta’s 
authority in the south 67, 63 ; 
his inscription at Tinnevelly 
70n ; as governor of Madura 
153 ; his administration of 
justice in the Tamil districts 
274 ; as a patron of Tamil 
literature 426 ; relations with 
Viswanatha Nayaka 459, 46(1 

Bdmardjlya , 80* 

Edmardyanabakhire , on Dam- 
mam feats 234. 

Ramasamudram, 301 w* 

Ramaya Bbaskara (See under 
Bacamarasa). 

Rdmdycma, stories from 43 i ; 
painting of scenes from 443. 

Ramayapatnam, 301n. ' - 

Rambha, 365* - 

Rameswaram, Salakarajn Tim- 
ma’s visit to 32 ; as a place of 
pilgrimage 340. /. ' 

Ramnad, District of, R&raaraja 
Yitthala’s rule in 274 ; Krsna- 
, raya’s ■ pilgrimage ; in ' 452 ; 
455, 458, , ' 

Ranga, father of Sadasiva and 
an eldeifb brother 'of Adyufca 
62; predeceases Kr§naraya 63; 
rules at Rhatakal 64 ; claims 
of Ms son to the throng c|ie- 

• y- 1 ■ . 

cussed 62-4. 
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Rangai Nayakayya, a Hindu 
who made a grant to a mosque 
318 n* 

Ranganaiha, writer of dvipada 
Rdmdyana 437. . 

Rangapparaju, one of Ramaraja’s 
cousins and author of Sambo - 
pdkhydnam , on the death of 
Salakaraju Tirumala, quoted 
3 On ; as a poet 435. 

Raogy, Mihr Roa, a pirate, holds 
the port of Honawar along 
with his brother Timoja 289 ; 
ally of the Yijayanagara em- 
peror 293; wages perpetual 
war on Goa 293. 

y Raparti, 30 In. 

Rasamanjari, supposed to be a 
work by Krsnaraya 422. 
Rasika , 371. 

Rati and Manmatha, painting of 
the stories of 365 ; 402. 

Ratnabhiseka , 428. 

Ratnakaravarni, Canarese poet 
428. 

Ratnalmia , palace built by 
Ramayamafcya for Ramaraja 
442, ; 

Rafctipalli, 30 In. 

Ravika, 372. 

Rdyabhan$dram , or Imperial 
treasury 107-10. 

Rayadurga, province of 145 ; one 
of the raj y as at the time of 
Kr§nadevaraya’s accession 
149 ; as a trade centre 30Xn ; 
manufacture of silk cloth at 
305. 

Rdyalandti Rasika t a , of 
Anantakrishna Sarma 362n. 

Rayanaraja of Nuggihalli, sub- 
ordinate of Acyuta and patron 


of the poet Linga Kavi 40 
and n, 429. 

Rdyarekha , reference to nlrd - 
ramba lands in a R, of the 
time of Yira Narasxmha 195-6; 
on the illari tax at Alavakonda 
225-6 ; consulted in the case 
of boundary disputes 282 ; on 
betel gardens 303 ; classifica- 
tion of looms in the R. of 
Alavakonda 304, 

Rayas of Yijayanagara, their 
commercial policy 284, 288, 

Rdyasams , a class of officials 
155 , 157 , 411 . 

Rayasam Ayyaparasa, gover- 
nor of Kondavidu 19 (See 
under iyyaparasa), 

Rayasam Kondamarasa, (See 
under Kondamarasa). 

Rayasam Timm&rasa, (Bee un- 
der Timmarasa). 

Rayasaswami, chief secretary of 
the Revenue Secretariat 112. 
Rdyavdcaka , on counsellors 96; 
on the meetings of the coun- 
cil 99 ; on Yira Narasimha’s 
daily work lOln f ; mention 
of dharmdsanddhikdri in 104; 
on sampratis 105 f ; on the 
Imperial Treasury, quoted 
107 f ; on Dharmasanam 
Dharmayya 110, 270 ; on the 
ports in the Yijayanagara Em- 
pire 113 f ; on the spy system 
115, 116 ; on diplomatic 

service in the empire 116 f ; 
on the work of ambassadors 
118, 119 ; on Ayyaparasa 119; 
on amarandyaka forces 
122-3; on kaijitam forces, 
quoted 123 ; mentions the 
velt-guddra 134 ; on the 
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duties of durga dannaiks 
154-5 ; on avasarams, a class 
of officials 157 ; on rdyasams 
a class of officials 157 ; list of 
forts held by amarandyahas 
given in 170 - 1 ; on the punish- 
ment given to amarandyahas 
178; on state expenditure 246; 
on military expenditure 247 ; 
on the police duties of daiidilcs 
258 ; on the police admini- 
stration in the city 266 ; on 
Krsnaraya’s pilgrimage in 
the South 452. 

Raya vara village, 259. 

Rayavelur u , 80 In , 

Rayodeya, son of a son-in-law of 
Fraud hadevaray a 40n. 

Recalem, city through which the 
road from Bhatakal to Yijaya- 
nagara passed 296, 844. 

Reddi Kingdom, of Kondavidu 
appropriated by Harihara II 
and his successors 114. 

Reddi, an official of the sthala 
158 ; duties of 161 f ; 337. 

Ret}$i community, the, 244 ; 
migration of, to Gandikota 
250 ; tillers of the soil 360 ; 
their food 389. 

Religious conditions, in the Em- 
pire 315 ff. 

Religious Endowments Depart- 
ment, 110, 111, 333. f 

Religious policy of the Yijaya- 
nagara state 315. 

Religious taxes, 226 ft 

Renad, 146; tax on looms In 
311. 

Revani, 301n. 

Revenue, of the empire, 194 ff; 
division of 194 ; R. Depart- 
ment 245. 


Rice, 206n, 231. 

Robbers in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, 346. 

Rodrigues, the Portuguese cap- 
tain 299. 

Rollamadugu, Peda Cimiama 
Naya<Ju, the pdlegar of 211, 
263; pest of robbers at 259-60, 
300 ; settlement of Yakarla 
Yarrama Nayadu as hdvalgdr 
at 259, 260, 262 ; trade at 
295 ; inscription at R. referr- 
ing to the 4 Ancient Road > 
297. 

Romans, 370. 

Rudrayya, goldsmith of Kandu- 
kur, a poet and one of the 
Astadiggajas 421 ; author of 
Niranhusdpdhhydnam , 432; 
as a poet 432. 

Rumdl , 371. 

Rusum , or Kdval-katnam, 258. 

Ryots, their emigration on ac- 
count of the tyranny of the 
government 94-5 ; emigration 
of the R. of Kavutala sima 95. 

S 

Sabhds , courts of justice, their 
classification 269 ff ; known 
as dharmdsanas 276; their 
nature and functions 276, 
278, 279. 

Sabhds , assemblies of brahma - 
ddya villages 159, 160. 

Sabhyas , or assessors at courts 
of law 269, 270 ; their duties 
271. 

Sadasiva, a nephew of Acyuta 
his identification 9 n 9 10n ; his 
imprisonment at Gutti 11 ; set 
up as a candidate to the throne 
against Acyuta and proclaimed 
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emperor by RTimaraja 61-2 ; . 
his claims to the throne as 
against Acyuta examined 
62 if ; his conquest of Gey I on 
alluded to 65 n ; his authority . 
in the south superseded by 
that of Acyuta 68 ; rules as 
emperor from IJdayagiri after 
Acy Ufa’s death 77 ; attempts 
to seiae the capital 77 f; seeks 
in vain the help of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 78, VJ ; his grant 
at Nittur ,86 ; his victorious 
entry into Vijayanagara after 
the battle of the Tungabhadra 
and coronation ' 91) ; ' the' 
province of Gutti under 151 ; 
Brahman governors u rider 
154 ; his grants of villages 
to amaranayakas 182 ; 
reduces the marriage fax 
223 ; tyranny of the governors 
and officials under 245 ;, 
building of pe}as under 252 ; 
pest of robbers during the 
, reign of 261 ; hxs commercial 
policy and treaty with the 
Portuguese 287 ; growth ■ of 
Bri-Vaisnavism under 323 ; 
as a patron of literature 426, 
427, 435 ; Doddayacarya and 
Tatacarya at the court of 
4 26 ; R5marajabhu|ana at 
the court • of 435 ■ ;■ ' develop- 

■■ men l of art and architecture' 
under 442, 444 ; other ref. 
to 228, 242, 320n f 459 . . 

Badasiva Nay aka, K'elaii chief 
and feudatory of Ramaraja, 
captures Balova Nay aka at 
Gutti 33n. // ,/’ . J 

Badasivayogi, author of Rama - 
ndihavilma 429 . 

Sddhyapala, court bailiff 270. 


Saffron, article of merchandise. 

287 . 

■Sagiia Pay a, destroyed by 

robbers 263, 

jSagonda s .30lri a 

Saiva, Saivas, Saivisui, I axes 
paid by 232 ; matha* 821. ; 

■ places of pilgrimage 340 ; 
Am nagi rin at ha , a S. author 
425; Irmcmaya Vilakkam 9 
a • book on the comparative 
merits of Samara and Vaiana- 
visin 428 ; Udbhata, the B. 
saint 437. 

Saiva Siddhdnta , 326. 

Sakalakathdmrasangraluh sup- 
posed to be a work of 
Kpsnadevaraya 422. 

Sakalanltisammata , of Madiki 
Singana, on king’s coun- 
sellors 96. 

Bakili, slma of 147 ; governed, 
by Parvata Nayaka 149 ; tax 
on looms in 811. 

Sdkunikas , king’s diviners 
132-3. 

Baiakara j u Baghupabidevay ya 

Makaraju, and his subordinate 
Oihtagunta Sicldaya Hanu« , 
mayadeva Maharaju 82. 

Salakamj.u brothers, , Peda anti 
Gina, Tirumaladevas, brothers - 
in-law of Acyuta and his 
strongest supporters 12, 57, 82 ; 
make peace with the Adil Shah . 
71-2, and reasons for 72; their 
rule and relations with the 
nobles 74-5; their identifica- 
tion as the brothers-in-law of 
Acyuta 75 n> - ' ' ■ 

Baiakara ju Peda Tirumala, as 
governor of Kondavidu 18 ; 
as commander-in-chief of 
Acyuta ’s 'forces against Saluva 
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Narasingha Nayaka 30«; his | 
victorious campaigns in the 
south 31 Jf ; captures Gutti 
.defeating Timma Nayaka, a 
rebel 0(1; becomes -ktroasirah- 
pmdhana to Acyuta 57, lOo ; 
liia opposition to Ramaraja s 
coronation during AcyutaA 
imprisonment 60; Ms pppo^*-- 
tion to Sswl&S-iva’s accession. M, 
liberation of Acyata and his 
assumption of power at the 
capital during Ramaraja’s ab- 
sence in the south 68-9 ; his 

schemes for ascendency after 

Acyata ’s death 76 f ; as de 
facto ruler of the empire 77 ; . 
j 10 iOs Asyuku ns nayakcirci j 
during Aoyuta’s reigu lU ; | 
his death 7 8, i 

Salakaraju Tirumaladeva Maha- I 
raya (Gina Tirumala) his rise j 
to power 12, 57; coronation as 
emperor after his brother’s 
death 78 ; defeats Ibrahim 
Adil Shah 78 ; murders Ven- 
kata I, his nephew, who was 
placed under his protection 
by Acyuta and also several 
members of the royal family 
11, 79 ; relations with his 
nobles 7 9 ; relations with Rama- 
raja 81 if ; his partisans 82-3 ; 
defeated at Somali by Rama- 
raja, returns home 83 ; 
loses Adavaui 85 ; alliance 
with Ibrahim Adii Shah 
86-7 ; the battle . of the 
Tungabhadra and his death 
89 | ihaiMier of his death dis- 
cussed 89« ; his grant to the 
ryots of Kavufcala 243 ; Emine 
; Basava, the friend of 429. 
Salakaya, son of Manigi Baiyya 
Nayaka, pdkdgdr of Byadara 


Bedagallu and later lieutenant 
of Salakaraju Tirumaladeva 
in his campaigns a g a i n s t 
Ramaraja 82 ; defeated by 
Ramaraja at Jutur and Beyla- 
galln, returns to Vijayanagaia 

■85. ' ; A : 

Salakaya, son of Timmaraja, 
kdryakarla ut 
Tirumaladeva 82. 

Sahmaggas or looms, 304. 

Sales, a class of weavers 304. 

Salt industry in the empire, 
305-6. 

Saluva (joviudaruja (bee uudei 
Govindaraja.) 

Saluva Narasimha, emperor, 
usurpation of 34 ; pest of 
robbers duriug the time of 
262 ; his commercial policy 
towards the Arabs 285 ; 
growth of Vaicfpavism under 
819 ; relations with Vyasa- 
tirtha 321-2 ; in possession of 
the coastal region from Nel- 
lore to Madura 448. 

Saluva Narasingha Nayaka, 
(Saluva Nayaka, Vlra Nara- 
simha or Cellappa) governor 
of the Cola country and a 
partisan of Acyuta against 
Ramaraja 13 ; later rebels 
against Acyuta 22 if ; causes 
for his rebellion, 25-7 ; hie 
partisans 22,27, 28; defeat and 
submission to Acyuta 29-33 ; 
his distribution of villages to 
temples at Conjeoyefam M, 

as sarvasirahpradhana to 

Acyuta 103 ; settles a dispute 
of the mcthajcinas of Konylagi 
274 ; Nuuiz and Rajanatba 
Dindima on the extent of his 
possessions in the feouth 452, 
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455 ; his inscriptions in the 
South 23, 449 v 455 ; as an 
mnarandyaka of Acynta in 
the South 456 ; his Kondagi 
inscription re-read 459. 

( Sa}uvas, their relations with the 
Ummattur chiefs 34 ; their 
race 358 ; as patrons of learn- 
ing 410, 

Saluva Timmarasa, as governor 
of Kondavidu governs the 
province through his harya- 
karta Nadindla Gopa 13, 153; 
accompanies Acynta to Tiru- 
pati 56 ; Ms imprisonment by 
Kranadevaraya on the suspi- 
cion of complicity in the 
alleged poisoning of his son 
93 ; his part in the delibera- 
tions of the king’s council 
99-100 ; as an able prime 
minister 103 ; land revenue 
survey during his time 195 ; 
his Tadpatri inscription men- 
tioning the pendli sunka 220; 
as prime minister of Vira 
Narasimha a n d Krsuaraya 

‘ succeeds , in abolishing the 
marriage tax 222 ; a niydgi 
by caste 356 ; Eamarajabhu- 
§ana on 356 h ; as a Sanskrit 
scholar 423 ; 26, 211, 241, 
358. 

Salva, Canarese poet, author of 
the Bharata 428. 

Salvamalla, king of Tuluva, 
Haiva and Konkana countries 
and patron of Salva 428. 

Salvanay, (See under Saluva 

; Narasingha Nayaka). 

Samayaterege or sunka, known 
as mmaydcdra 223-4. 

Sambeta chief of Pemipadu, 262. 


Sdmbdpdkhydnam ■, of Wangap- 
paraja, on Salakaraju Tint- 
maladeva’s death 90n ; as a 

literary work 435. 

Sambuvariiyas, 144. 

Sammat or gamut, administra- 
tive division 145-6. 

Sammatur, 208n, 274. 

Sampratis , royal officials 105-7. 

Sdmsdra , 436. 

SdnbJwg , tax collector 235. 

Sandhydvandanam , 440. 

Sangamas, of the race of the 
Moon 358. 

San games war, Lingayat matha 
at 325 ; as a place of pilgri- 
mage 340. 

SangltasuryOdaya , a book on 
music by Laksminarayana 
444. 

Sang or u, method of collecting 
land taxes 1,96-7. 

Sanjlva (San jar) Khan, a gene- 
ral under Salakaraju Tirumala 
in charge of Adavani 85. 

Sanjivipalle, 221 n. 

Sankara, the great philosopher 
324 ; his Sivdnandalahari 
422, 

Sanu'aki, 301n. 

Sanskrit, study of books in 8. 
by the Vadahaicii Vaisaavas 
326; teaching of S. to women 
at' Vijayanagara 395 ; courte- 
sans well- versed in 402 ; lite- 
rature in 412-3, 420, 421, 
422, 423, 425, 434. 

Sanskritism, 434. 

Sanskrit plays, 412. 

Santa or fair, 211. 
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Santa Linga, a Vlra Saiva fana- 
tic of the Lin gay at commu- 
nity 317, 

Semis, tax levied on ■ articles 
sold at a scinta 200, 211. 

Saptasantanas , seven acts pro- 
ductive of religious merit 
187 and w, 188. . . 

Sarandip, one of the boundaries 
of the dominions of Devaraya 
II, 4-50, 

SarciHwatwildsa , 422. 

Sari , 373. 

Sarma, M. Somasekhara, 254n, 

Sarungapalle, durgdnivartana 
tax at 214. 

Sarvamanya , grants of land 
1.67, 188. 

Sarvasirahpradhdna or prime 
minister 103. 

Sdstras , 350, 353 ; teaching of 
409. 

fidstrita, courts 269, 

Sathagopa jiyar , a Sri Vaisnava 
teacher and founder of the 
Ahobalam matha 320, 321. 

Sathens, article of merchandise 
287. 

Sail or ideal wife, 399. 

Salt, practice of burning of 
widows 400. 

Sail dharma , 400. 

Saturday, ahhymgana usually 
taken on a 385 ; the day on 
which the courtesans danced 
at the capita! 405. 

Satyahhdmdswdntcmam , 456n. 

Satyavadhuparinaya , supposed 
to be a work of Krsnaraya 
422. 


Sava, or Mil Shah, 21, 

Sdvadi or cdmdi, 155. 

Sayyed Ali-bin-Tabataba, au- ' 
thor of, Burhan 4-Ma 5 asir, 
on Ramaraja’s rebellion 
against Acyuta 60 ; on Ibra- 
him’s invasion of Yijaya- 
nagara 69-70 ; on the date of 
Ramaraja’s rebellion 7 On ; on 
Ibrahim Adil Shah’s invasion 
of Burhan Nizam Shah’s king- 
dom 73 n ; on pack bullocks as 
means of transport 252n. 
(See also under Burhdn4- 
Ma'asir ). 

Scarlets, article of merchandise 
287. 

Sculpture, in Vijayanagara 
442 ft 

Seaports in the empire, 288. 

Secretariat, organisation o f 
105 - 19 . 

Sellappa (same as Saluva Nara- 
singha Nay aka) 455. 

Sendbova or karnam , 161. 

Sengamnal, Saluva Nay aka’s 
inscription at 23. 

Settiy an official of the sthala 
* 158 . .//> 

Setti-paManas wdmi , president . 
of a merchant guild 223, 308, 
310. 

Settlement, land revenue 194-5. 

Setu, 64. 

Sevaliimedu, inscription at 43. 

Seven Sisters, goddesses 336. 

Sewell, Robert, on the identifi- 
cation of the Salakaraju bro- 
thers 7 5n ; on oppressive 
taxation at Yijayanagara 240- 
1 ; on the identification of 
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Caullim 452 ; on the date of 
'the battle of Raicur 448n ; 
on the list of amarandyakas 
unde r Acyuta 456 ; 344, 
460w. • 

Shah Rnkh, Sultan of Persia 
1 18n. 

Siddhapura, pest of robbers at 
263. 

Siddhavattam, mna of 147, 
149 ; grant of villages at S, 
to Namilineni Peda Bncci 
Nayadn 257. 

SiddhdyaSj taxes paid in cash, 
also known as swa^ndddyas 
399. 

Siddheswara, god of Biriverla 
280. 

Sidlagkatta, 4 ; cotton market 
at 296.“ 

Sidle-hmra, 337. 

Siege* how conducted by the 
Vijayanagara emperors 139 f. 

Simdmula , ill. 

Simhacalatn, Simhadri, Krsna- 
raya’s victory over the Gaja- 
pati at 17n ; Krsnadevaraya’s 
grants to the temple at 317. 

Slme (same as sima ), an ad- 
' mioistrativa division in- the 
■ Gan arose districts 146f, 149,' 
153 ; officials of 155 ff ; 
pdrupatyagdrcm of 155-8. 

Sindaghatta, place where a mos- 
que was erected by.Babu Setti, 
a Hindu 31 8n. 

Singalam, 301n. 

Singanamala, police arrange- 
ment In the samut of 257. 

Singaperumal Koyil, inscription 
at 24. 


Sinnappa Nayaka, one of Krsna- 

raya’s officers 241 , - 

Sin fir, 30 In; 

Sir a, production of copra at 

29th 

Biriverla, 280. 

Sirpi, 301 n. 

Siruvella, pest of robbers at 
263. 

Sinivolla, rdjyd of S. governed 
by P a v v a t a Nayaka 149 ; 

214n, 308n. 

Siruvolja, OM, inscription at 

168, 230. 

Sifcfcama Nayaka, 275, 

Biva, building of temples to 
816 ; 351, 364. 

Sivahhaktcipiirdna , written by 
Giibbi Mallauarya 42th 
Siva-Brahmanas, 351 
Sivanagallavalandi, 801??, 
Sivdnan data hari 9 422. 

Sivansa mudrarn, island fort, 

: . seized by Depanna Vodeyar 
. 39, but lost to Krsnadevardya 
in the siege 89. 

. Sivapur, inscription at 2Sn., 

■ Sivapura, 318n. 

SivdfMvaratngJmm, of Ba.sn. va- 
raja 423. 

Biyyeduceruwu, policing of the 

samut of 257. 

Smdrta Brahmans, 317. 

' Smdrlas , 324, 

Smrtis and JSruiis, 824, 

Social conditions, in the Vija- 
yanagara empire 850 ff a 

Social taxes in the omnire, 

220-3. 
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Solage, one of the dues of the 
temple 834. 

Solamarujalam, 230. 

Solar families, 358. 

Sollega , one of the dues- of the 
temple 884. 

SSmpalem, painting in the Gen- 
nakesava temple at 364%, 
448. 

Sonagiri, fort at, held by an 
amaranayalca 17 L 

Sonrmgallu, 30 In. 

South Arcot Dt„ 256, 455, 460. 

South India, village adminis- 
tration in 159 ; the Arab 
relations with 284 ; holy 
shrines in 340 ;■ Ramauujite 
V a i s n a v i s m in 352 ; the 
Vaisya caste in 359 ; the 
mdlas in 361 ; literary revival 
In 420, 421. 

South Indian music, 444. 

Spearmen and shield bearers, 
in the Vijayanagara army 
126 . 

Spy system and diplomatic 
corps in the empire, 114-9, 

Srdddhas , 357. 

Bravana Bejagola, religious 
centre of the Jains 327. 

Srlbhanddra , the temple trea- 
sury 335. 

Srlbhanddramvdru , 330. 

Sribhasyapuram, 173, 274, 

$ri Musnam, emigration of the 
ryots of 241. 

Srinatha, poet, refers to the 
dharmasana 2 7 On, 276n ; 

1 on dress, quoted 370 and n ; 
on cots used by the common 


people, quoted 382 and n ; 
ref* to his book KdMkhanda 
43 1 . 

Sri Ranga, prince, accompanies 
Vlra Narasimha in his cam- 
paign against the Ummattur 
chief 86. 

Sri Ranga I, grant of villages to 
amamndyakas 182. 

Srlrangadesika, 320 n> 

Srlrangam, Salakarajn Tirnmala 
and Acyuta at 32, 33 ; Vada- 
haled matha at 326; as a place 
of pilgrimage 340. 

Sr Ir an ga pat tan am , Acyuta’s 
march on 33 ; claims of 
sovereignty of the Ummattur 
chiefs over 84 ; subjugation 
of th© Heuna chief of S. by 
Narasa Nay aka 35 ; failure of 
Vira Narasimha to capture the 
fort and subdue the son of the 
Heuna chief of 36-7 ; mad© 
the capital of a new province 
created by Krsnadevaraya 
149 ; slma of 156 ; division 
of villages in the Dfc. of 168 ; 
fort of S, held by an amara - 
nay aka 171; extortion of 
local officials in the slma of 
244 ; as a trade centre 296 
301n. ’ ' ^ : 

Srirangaraja, father of Ramaraja 
21 n. 

Srlsailam, Ramaraja's inscription 
at 84 ; rdjya of 150 ; record 
at S, mentioning collection of 
tolls 2l0n ; trade at 295-6 ; tax 
collected on looms paid to the 
matha at ' 311 ; Kr§nadeva- 
raya’s grants to the temple at 
317 ; Lingayat matha at 325 ; 
as a place of pilgrimage 340. 
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Sri Yaisnavas, Sri Vai§navism, 
their quarrel with the Jains 
settled by Bukka I 316 ; 
Saluva Narasimha’s patronage 
of 319 ; cf. with the Madhwas 
319-20 ; growth of 320-1 ; 
their famous teachers 320-1 ; 
under Acyota and Sadasiva 
323 £ ; their mathas 326 ; 
under Ramannja 351-2 ; their 
literary works 425. 

Srivilliputtur, sthdnikas at the 
temple of 330 ; the Sribhan- 
dara of the temple of 335; 
mentioned in the Amukta- 
malyada as the place from 
which Vi§nucitta started on 
his pilgrimage to Madura 341. 

Sudras, 350, 351, 358 ; their 
social status 360 IS. 

Sukasaptati, a literary work of 
the early seventeenth eentury, 
on the road between Vidya- 
nagara and Conjeevaram 297 ; 
story of the fox and the pack- 
horse narrated in 29 8n f ; on 
spinning, quoted 305w ; on the 
hired horse as meaus of 
transport, quoted 342 n ; des- 
cription, of a traveller’s eamp 
344ft. 

Sukravarapupeta, one of the 
suburbs of Ada van i founded 
by Ramaraja 86. 

Sultan Bahadur of Gujerat, his I 
dispute with Burhan Nizam 
Shah 73«. 

Sunkas, defined 199-200, 201. 

Sunkaris, Sunkatnvdru or Sun- 
kadavaru, meaning of 112 • 
239. 

Sunkasthdvaras, 244. 
Sunkasutras , 258. 


Sunkathanyas or Sunkci-kattes, 
fiscal districts, 238, 239, 284, 
300. 

Suragiri (Penugoncta), 80. 

Suranna, Vemielaganti, as a poet 
430. 

Survey, revenue, 194-5. 

Suryakumara, a pass leading to 
the Tirupati Hills 212. 
Sutradhara, 414. 

Srngdrasdkunlalnnh of Pina 
Virabhadra, as a literary work 

431 f. 

Srngeri, Saivite Brahmanic 
mat, ha at 324. 

Srutriyas, grants of land to 
Brahmans 183. 

brotriyam, synonymous with 
jodi, taxes collected from 
manya lands 230. 

tfrotriya Brahman, 354 ; defin- 
ed 408. 

Slhala, administrative unit 144, 
145 and n, 146 ; officials of 
158 ; another meaning of 
279. 

Sthaldddyam, a sunka or tax 
207. 

Sthaladurga, one of the four 
classes of forts mentioned in 
in the Eayavdcaka 120. 
Sthalakaryams, officials first 
created by Harihara I 144w ; 
their duties 158. 

Sthalasunkas, 200. 

Sthandpatis, or ambassadors 
117. 

Sthdnapati or sthanacdrya 
president of the board of 
sthdnikas or managers of 
temples 331 ; duties of 332. 
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Sthanikas , managers of temples, 
their duties and functions 330, 
332 f, 335 ; 274, 341. 
SthSvarasunka , 200 . 

St, Thome, Portuguese ware- 
house at 287, 

Sudha , a book written by Vvasa- 
tlrtha 424. 

Suvarndddyas or siddhdyas, 
taxes paid in cash, defined 
199 ; classification of 201 ; 
farming of 238. 

Svarmwarmm, one of the 
makdddnm 43. 

Swetambara Jains, 317. 

8 1 va ramel akalan i dhi , a treatise 
on music by Bayakara Ratnap- 
payya or Ramayamatya 425, 
444, 

T 

Tad pair i, Saluva Timma’s ins- 
cription at, mentioning the 
pendli sunka , 220 ; police 
arrangements in the samut 
of 257 ; manufacture of cotton 
and silk fabrics at 296, 305 ; 
Ayydvali Gdlumulas or trade 
guilds at 308 ; temple at T. 
as a specimen of Vijaya- 
nagara art, built by the Pern- 
masani chiefs 429, 443. 

Takdvi loans, grant of, to help 
agriculture and thereby in- 
crease state revenue 248, 250, 
302, 

T&lakatJ, Oanga kings of 34, 36. 

Takimadhu, a variety of liquor 
392, 

Talamaficipattanam, cultivation 
of waste lands in the village 
of 249, ' ■ 


Talari , or talaiydri , village 
policeman 162 ; origin of the 
office of 253-4 ; duties of ' 
254-5, 256 ; responsible to the 
Mvalgdrs 257, 258 ; of the 
city also called 264 f£ ; tala- 
vara , duties of 265, 266 ; Jan- 
gamayya the T, of Vijayana- 
gara 266 ; prosecuting officer 
in criminal cases 272, 276n. 

Taldrike or talavdrike-hana, 
or kdvalikatnam , a police tax 
collected for the benefit of 
the talari 215-6, 255. 

Talavaras , city police officers, 
also called talaris 264 ff ; 
158. 

Talikota, battle of 461. 

Tallakantiswari, goddess of 
Devagucji 33 6n„ 

Tallamarpuram, 227, 277, 333^. 

Tailor, 301n, 

Tain va- Kulaindan B h a t fc a r, 
father of Saluva Narasingha^ 
Nay aka 22. 

TambalaSy arcakas of Saiva 
shrines 232 ; Sudras by caste 
351. 

Tambida, one of the astabhd- 
gas 377 f ; 224. 

Tamgor, held by Saluva Naya- 
ka 13, 455. 

Tamil literature, growth of 421, 
422, 425 ff. 

Tamraparni, Salakaraja Tiru- 
mala’s encampment on the 
banks of 30n, 31 ; Kayal in 
the delta of 450. 

Tana^ary (See under Tennas- 
serim). 

Tmdarimar , 275. 

T angeda r&jya, pest of 
robbers in 263, 
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Tangella, 301«,. 

Taiijapuram, Tanjore, capital of 
Oinnaraja Nayaka, minister 
of Rama raj a 64 ; Nayaks of 
65, 442 ; palaces at 442 ; 
30 In. 

Tanjmuri Andhra Rajula 
Gciritram, on the origin of the 
Nayak Kingdom of Madura 
453, 454, 455. 

Tanks, construction of 190 ff ; 
care and maintenance of 
191-3. 

Tanugonda, 301n. 

Tappu, one of the dues paid by 
the Kdpus to their caste elder 
224. 

Tar akab r ahmardjlya, 
of Radhamadhava, on the 
relations between Acyuta and 
the king of Utkala, 17 ; on 
Nanjarasa Timmarasa, the 
rdyasam of the kanddcdra 
department 132n ; on hotels, 
quoted 342n; on the banyan 
tree affording rest to pilgrims 
344 ,• as a literary work 436. 

Tarkatdrulava, book written by 
Vyasatirtha 424. 

Tarnupadu, 172. 

Tarupnr, police arrangement - in 
the samut of 257. 

Tatacarya, Sri Vaisnava teacher, 
a member of the royal mb ha 
97; spiritual adviser of 
Krsnadevaraya ; under Sada- 
siva 425. 

Tatvaprakasar, of Tiruvarur, an 
author patronised by Krsna- 
devaraya 426. 

Taxation, taxes, in the Vi Jay a 
nagara Empire 194 ff ; ciassi- 
fieation of 201. 


Tax-farming, 237 ff. 

Tayanur, inscription at 195. 

Tdy ikondan ataka , a Vernacular 
drama, 412, 413 

Tekkalakota, slma of 86. 
Teligas, 6, 

Telingana, invaded by Ismail 

Adil Shah and Amir Barld 
44. 

Telugucerla Gopalacarlu, 275. 

Telugu districts, Lingayat 
mathas in 325 ; 354. 

Telugu literature, Krsnaraya’s 
love and patronage of 420 ff; 
development of 421, 429 ff ; 
434, 435, 436, 437. 

Temples, their construction and 
administration in Vijaya- 
nagara 328, 438 ff ; the cdvadi 
or office of 333 ; income of 
333 ff. 

ieoali Ri.makr.sna (See under 
Rainakrsna). 

Tengalai, a sect of the Sri 
Vaisnava community 326. 

Tenkasi, Pandya king of, defeat- 
ed by Saluva Narasingha 
Nayaka and the Tiruvadi 
^9-30 ; feudatory of the Vija- 
yanagara emperors 143. 

j Tennasseri m, Teuajary, its king 
pays tribute to JDevaraya II 
28, 450 ; and to Harihara II 
141 ; Indian merchants at 

293. 

Tenure of land, 164-85 ; Ska- 
bhuga and Gatiabhbga tenure 
of land 159-60. 

Torakanambi, slma of 249. 

'Teravela, a variety of the chase 
418. 
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Tere-kanike , a religious tax 
232, 233. 

Theatre, development in the 
empire 411 ff. 

Timma, or Ramaraja Tirumala, 
Lord of Awuku and uncle and 
supporter of Aliya Ramaraja 
80 (See also under .Ramaraja 
Tirumala). 

Timma, same as Bukhara] u Tim- 
marajn, son of Araviti Bukha- 
ra] u Ramaraja, at the siege of 
Adavani, captures Kasappa 
V odeya 38. (See under Buk- 
hara j ii Timmaraju). 

Timma Bannaik, son of Saltiva 
Timmarasa, his rebellion 
against Krsnadevaraya 93 f. 

Timma, Nan'dyala, holds Peda 
Kommerla as his ndyaJmra 
172; Sadasiva’s grant of a 
thanya as umbalige to 182. 

■ Timma Nayaka, holds Tiruk- 
kalakudi in his nayaJcara 
estate 275. 

Timma Nayaka, a general who 
captured Gutti and rebelled 
against Acyuta 56. 

Timmana, Bodducerla, the 
famous chess champion 419, 

Timmana, Nandi, author of 
Parijatapaharanam ; one of 
the Astadiggaja a 421 ; as a 
poet 483, 

Timmanna, a Canarese poet 427. 

Timmappa Nayaka, M ryalmrta 
of Ramaraja Vittkaia, the 
governor of Madura 153, 274, 
459. 

Timmappa Nayakkar, king of 
Madura 457. 


Timmappay a, Bhmnjdrada head 
of the treasury department 
109 , 110 , 132 , 167 . 

Timmaraja, nephew of Aliya 
Ramaraja, author 487,. 

Tirnmaraja, father of a certain 
Salak&ya, mentioned in an 
inscription at Kalahasti 82, 

Timmarasa, Saluva, (See under 
Sajuva Timmarasa). 

Timmarusayya, Rayasam, suc- 
ceeds Nadindla Gopa as gover- 
nor of Kondavidu, 18 ”, as 
minister 103 ; as secretary of 
the Golden Treasury under 
Krsnadevaraya 109; holds sway 
over Gandikota by appointing 
one Annaji Ayya as his paru* 
patyagdra 156 ; constructs a 
tank at Lebaka 189, 190. 

Timmasamudra, a tank in the 
province of Kondavidu, con- 
structed by Rayasam Konda- 
marasa 188. 

Timmayya, father of Mallam- 
raju 274. 

Timmayya, Appayya, 225. 

Timmayya Natiuva , 412* 

Timoja, holds Honawar, and 
commandant of the Vijayana- 
gara fleet 141 ; helps Albu- 
querque in capturing Goa 
141-2; wages perpetual war 
on Goa at the bidding of the 
Yijayanagara king 141, 289, 
293, 294. 

Tipparasa, father of Bhandd - 
rada Timmappaya 109. 

Timraj* 7. 

Tinneveliy, Ramaraja Vitthala- ‘ 
deva, holds sway 1 over 65 ; * 
trade route from Eayamkulam 
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to 297, 300 ; Krsnaraya’s pil- 
grimage to the holy shrines 
in the district of 452 ; autho- 
rity of Sainva Nay aka in the 
district of 455 ; Yiswanatha 
Nayaka holds the country 
, around T. as amarandyaka 
un tier Ramar a j a Y itthala 
459, 460 ; inscriptions of 

Krsnappa son of Viswanatha 
in the district of 461. 

Tippaluru, exempted from pay- 
ing hatnam and sunkasthd - 
vciras by Krsnade varay a 244; 

. granted as a g ra h- ar a by 
Krsnadevaraya to the Astadig* 
gaja$ 421 n, 

Tippana, Froluganti, one of the 
officers of Devaraya 11 who 
built a bhogamcmtapa for 
Yitthala at Hampi 439/*. 

Tirukkalakudi, held by fimma 
Nayaka 275. 

Tirumaiyam, an inscription of 
Saluva Narasingha '.'Nayaka at. 
23 * 

Tirumala, also called Y era 
Tirumala, brother of Aliya 
Ramaraja, made commander' 
of the army by Krsnadevaraya 
. in the last days of his reign 7 
holds the fort of Gutti 58 ; bis 
mistaken identification by 
Sewell and others as Salaka- 
raju Tirumala, the brother- 
in-law of Krsnadevaraya 75 n\ ■ 
firm supporter of his brother 

: Ramaraja 80 ; leads a deputa- 
tion: to Ramaraja to protest 
against sacrifice of cows by 
Mussalmans 318-9 ; as. patron 
of art and literature after his 
usurpation of the throne 421, 
435; relations with Krsnappa, 


the founder of the Nayak 
Kingdom of Madura 4.61. 

Tirnmaladeva, son of Krsnadeva- 
raya, his mscviptipn mention- 
ing the ministration of 
■ gangodaka to his father 4, 5; 
his succession dispute with 
Ramaraja and Aeyuta ; abdi- 
cation of Krsriaraya in favour 
of 5 ; coronation of 5, 93 ; 
sudden death of 5, 93. 

Tirumaladeva Oina (See under 
Balakaraju Oina Tirumala- 
deva). 

Tirumaladevi, queen of Krsna- 
devaraya, attempts to cele- 
brate the coronation of Aliya 
Ramaraja 60 ; supports the 
coronation of Sadasiva 90, 

Tii nmaiadeviyarpattana, s etii 
pattanaswdmls of 310, 

Tirumalai, 440. 

Tirumalamba, authoress of 
Varadam bikdparinayam 424; 
her literary attainments 424-5. 

rirumalamma, wife of Aeyuta 
454, 

, Tirumalayya. Ramaraju Peda 
Tirumalaraju 172. 

Tirumale, (same as Tirupafci) 
acarya of the temple at 316. 

Tirunala-kariike , one of the 
dues of the temple 334. 

T i r u narayanapuram, (Melu- 
kote) acarya of the tempi© 
at 316. 

Tirupartikunram, pain ting on 
the ceiling of the temple at 
443. 

Tirupati Aeyuta celebrates his 
first coronation at 13 ; Acyu- 
kds halt at T. during his 
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southern campaign, and his 
gifts to the God at 31, 42 ; 
inscription at 38 ; Aeyuta’s 
third visit to and his gifts and ■ 
institution of festivals to the 
God at 56 ; Acyuta’s return 
from 59 ; ref. to ICrsnaraya -s- 
pilgrimage to 260; Krsnadeva- 
I'TLya’s gifts to the temples at 
317; Saluva Narnsimka, a 
devotee of God Venkatesa of 
319 ; centre of Vaisnavism 
3.19 ; Sadasiva’s- inscriptiori at: 
320ft; Vyasatlrfch'a at- 322 ; 
V ada ha i a i m nth a at; 326; as 
a place of pilgrimage 340 ; 
Acy nta’s construction of. .tem- 
ples and mandapams at 440 ; 
212, 280. 

Tirtipafi Road, 296, 342.. 

Tiru'pattur, Ramnad Bt , Saluva 
Nayaka’s inscriptions at 23, 
455; Nagama Nayaka. at. 28n ; 
Periya Eamappa’s gift to the 
temple at 66 ; 458. 

Tiruppanandal, Saiva matha at 
325. 

Tiruppanangadu, Saluva Nara- 
singha Nayaka collects jodi 
from the village of 26. 

Tiruttani, 301ft. 

Tiruvadi, .the, King of Quilon, 
an ally of Saluva Narasingha 
Nayaka in his rebellion against 
Acyuta 22 ; identification of 
26 £f ; gives shelter to Sajuva 
Narasingha Nayaka 29 ; his 
attack on and conquest of the 
Pandya of Tenkasi 29-30 ; 
his part in the rebellion of 
Sajuva Nayaka 31 ; his defeat 
and submission to Vdjayana- 
gara 31* 32 and n ; his bid for 
independence during the 
internal troubles at the capital 


65 ; the rajya .of 144, 459 ; 
the desa of T, held by Viswa- 
natha as amarandykam from 
Ramarajayyan 460. 

Tirir vadu tu rai , Sam to matha 
. at 82o, 

Tiruvamattur, the temple trea- 
sury at 335 ft 9 

Tiruv'annamalai* Acyuta’a visit 
to, during his campaign 
against Saluva Narasingha 
Nayaka 31 ; Krsnadevaraya’s 
grants to the temple at 317 ; 
as a place of pilgrimage 340 ; 
construction of the thousand 
pillared hall at 489, 

Tiruvarangulam, inscription of 
Sajuva Nayaka at 28. 

Tiruvarur, the native place of 
i atvaprakasar 426, 

Tiruvengalanatha, son of Tajla- 
pakam Peda-Tirumalarya and 
author of Paramayogivilasa, 
on sampratis , quoted 106ft ; 
on the duties of the avmari- 
1cm 157';. on the revenues of 
the amarandyakas , quoted 
177ft ; on extorting of confes- 
sions from criminals by tor- 
ture, quoted 27 2n ; also 
author of Astamahi&ihalya- 
nam 485 ; as a writer in 
dvipada metre 487, 

Tiruvengalanatha, God, temple 
of, grant of mniavlsas to 
310 ; 345ft. 

Tir u venkafcamudai yan of Tiru- 
pati, institution of the 
Lalcsmidevi mahotsavam by 
Acyuta for 56. 

Tondamandalam, Kumara Kam- 
pala’s conquest of T, from the 
Sambuvarayas 144 ; 276fi. 
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Togata-maggas , a class of 
looms 304. 

Trad© and commerce, in the 
Yijayanagara Empire 284 f¥. 
Trade routes, in the Yijayana- 
gata Empire 296 f. 

Transport, means of, in the 
Yijayanagara Empire 298, 

Travancore, conquered by 
Ramaraja Vitthala 65ft; forms 
the boundary of the kingdom 
of Qnilon 451. 

Trayi , taught in agrahdra 
Yedic schools 409. 

Treasury, Small and Big distin- 
guished 107 £f. 

Triambakadeva, God, the Bhan- 
dara of T. at Bommanahalli 
33 5n. 

Trinamali, 301n. 

Trisirapura, 171. 

Trueguel, Saluva Narasingba- 
raya Dannayaka the lord of 
13, 455, * * 

Tuldbhdra , ceremony of, cele- 
brated by Anyuta at Kanci 
42-3. 

Tnl-n community, Krsnaraya 
recruits troops from 124. 

Tulukkar, 16. 

Tula ndduy varieties of rice 
grown in 3 88. 

Tultiva, Tniuvas, relations with 
the Ummattur chiefs 34 ; ab- 
sence of religions bigotism at 
Yijayanagara even before the 
time of 319 ; Jain population 
in the T. rajya 327 ; the race 
of 358 ; as patrons of learn- 
ing 410 ; literature during the 
time of 437 ; development of 


music during the period of 
444 ; 266, 288, 428, ' 

Tumbicci Nayaka, of Parama- 
feudi, an ally of the rebel, 
Sahiva Narasingha Nayaka 
22, 26, 27 ; brought under 
subjection by Aeyata 32n*33. 

Tumbiccinayakkar, r n 1 e r of 
Madura 457. 

Tumukunte, 250. 

Tundlra-mandala, 449. 

Tungabhadra, the battle of the, 
88 ff ; fruit orchards near Ane- 
gondi on the banks of 303. 

Tange, town of 46. 

Turkie, 287. 

Turkiwada, a part of the city of 
Yijayanagara in which 
Muhammadans lived 59, 318. 

Turugel, town of 46. 


Ubhayamdrga sunka , (same as 
cam sunka) 212. 

Ubhayatuga sunka , 213, 

Udayagiri, Sadasiva rules as 
emperor, after Acyuta’s death, 
from 77 ; the rajya or pro- 
vince of 145 ; divided into 
vanitas 147-3; the five classes 
of villages in the rajya of 
168 ; tax on articles exported 
from 213 ; Krsnadevaraya’s 
conquest of 288, 438 ; trade 
at 295 ; Ramaraja ** Koneti - 
Timma, the governor of 333 ; 
the temple of Raghunayaka at 
333 ; 213n, 301n, 333ft. 

Udbhata, the Saiva saint 437. 

Udbhataradhyacarita, of Tenali 
Ramakr^na 437. 
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Uddagiri, pest of robbers at 268, 

U<Jipi, Madhwa mat ha at 327 ; ' 
301n. 

Umbaji or Umbalige, a kind of 
land tenure, 179, 180-1. 

Umbaligrama (same as agra- 
ham ) 181, 

Umhaligekam , holder of umba- 
\ige 182. 

Ummattur, rebellion of the 
chiefs of XL against Acyuta 
and Ramaraja 22, 26, 2&; 
Aeyuta’s march on 33 ; rela- 
tions between the emperors, of 
Yijayanagara and the princi- 
pality of 33-7, 38-41 ; the 

relations of the Saluva and 
Tuluva emperors with 34-5 ; 
Depanna Vodeyar, the chief 
of 35, 36 ; Ylra Narasimha’s 
campaign against Depanna of 
36-7 ; death of Depanna of 
39 ; Krsnadevaraya’s subjuga- 
tion of 39 ; Mallaraja, the son 
of Depanna Vodeyar of D, as 
an amaranayaka under 
Krsnadevaraya and Acyuta 39, 
40; Acyuta’s subjugation of 
41; fort at U, held by an 
amaranayaka 171; Lingayat 
matha at 325. 

(Jpadamianas , 391. 

Upanisads , study of U % by the 
Vatfahalai mat has 826 ; 
Yylsatlrtha’e commentaries 

. on the 434, 

Upapradhan®t a minister 103, 
Upairtif 133, 

XJpasuru, 67n. 

U of labourers 

who dug tanks 192 ; tax on 

200 , 

Upparur, 311. 


Uppinapdle or Uppara siddhaya 
tax on manufacturers of salt 
201, 204, 205, 239. 

Urattur, inscription at, mention- 
ing the Orissan invasion 17 ; 
another inscription at, men- 
tioning Saluva Nay aka 24. 

Ur 9 name of the village assem- 
bly in crown villages 159. 

XJrvasi, and Pururava, pictures 
of, adorned In palaces 365. 

Uiirika , 386. 

Utkala, king of 17. 

Utpddya prabandha , 431, 432, 
433. 

Uttaram , 272. 

Uttarlya , 370, 371. 

Dtukur, police arrangements in 
the sthala of 256, 264. 
DyyalanaUan-Timmayyan, 256. 

V 

Va4ahala% a sect of the Sri 
Yaispava community 326. 

Vaddes , a class of labourers en- 
gaged to build tanks 190. 

Vagenagar, 301n. 

Vaidika Brahman, 371. 
Vaidyarajavallalha, a treatise 

Pan<Jita, reference to the 
dharmasana at Vijayanagara 

Vaijayanta^ the palace of the 

its growth under Acyuta and 
Sadasiva 323-4 ; mathas 324, 
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326 ; gives impetus to temple 
building 328 ; places of pil- 
grimage 340 ; under Rama- 
nuja 352 ; writers 427, 428 ; 
Alvars 437, 

Vaisnava Brahman s 5 317, 
Vaisnava dariana , 316* 

Vaisyas, their social status in 
the Vijayanagara empire 350, 
359 ft v ; : ; V ' 

Vaisyavamsasudhdrnavam t of 
Mallinatha, contemporary of 
Devaraya I, refers to the 
dkarmdsana 270n. 

Vajragiri, 301n. 

Vajra Karur, diamond mines at 
108, 307. 

Vakiti Cinnabhuvara (See under 
Cinnabhuvara). 

Vakiti Vengalaraja, an officer 
under Acyuta 189, 

VaMaligars, an agricultural 
class 360, 

Vala-nddn , 144. 

Valipa , a thin muslin cloth 
386, 

, : ' ■ ; %■ ■ ■■■■■■■■ 

Valita or va\iita r administra- 
tive division 147-8. 

Vallabha, the religious reformer 
97,423. , . . 

Vallabhamatya, subordinate of 
Harihara II and the author of 
&rl$dbhirdma, reference to 
the dkarmdsana 27 0». 

Vallamkota fort at, held by an 
a marandyaha 17 1. 

Vamana, the figure of, engraved 
/ on the boundary-stones of 
agmhdras 197 n. 

Vamanur, inscription at, men- 
tioning tax on looms 311, 

■ . ‘ i! 


Vana durga , one of the eight 
classes of forts 120* 

Vanamamalai, V a Qahalai 
matha at 326, 

Vanavihdra, 417, 

Vanipenta, inscription at 238. 

Yankayalapadu, excavation of 
the Goplndthaj aladhi, a tank 

at 187. 

Varada, ruled over Madura 357. 

Varadadevi, queen of Acyuta 
11 ; present with the king 
at the tulabhara ceremony 
at Kahci 42; as queen-mother 
of Kumara Venkafcadri, seeks 
the help of the Adil Shah to 
secure the empire for her son 
77. 

Varada jiamman, (same as 
Varadadevi) 67. 

| Varadambika (same as Varada- 
devi) 424. 

VaraddmbiMparinayam f of 
Tirnmalamba, mentions Ven- 
katadri, son of Acyuta 76 ; 
describes the marriage of Ac- 
yuta with Varadambika 424 ; 
its historical value 424. 

Varadaraja, temple of, Acyuta’s 
gift of villages to 25 ; sthani- 
Jcas of 330 ; the Sri Bhaty 
dam of 35n ; Garu$6t$ava 
of 340, 

Yaragunaputfcur, Aayuta’g grant 
to the temple at 458, 
Varagrdma, a village given as 
gift to temple, matha or a 
Brahman 168-9, 

Vardha, 199. 

Vardhapurd^a, its adaptation 
into Telugu by Haribhatta 
430. 
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V a rd a j am man apa 1 1 an a, s e 1 1 i- 
pattanaswdmis of 310 . 

Vartana , certain dues paid to 
Kdvalgdrs 258 ; also name 
of the annual fees collected 
by the Vipravinodis 417, 

Varthema, Ludavico Di- S Euro- 
pean traveller who visited 
Vijayanagara at the time of 
Bevaraya II, on the war with 

■ the ruler of Tenasserim 141 ; 
on the trade at the port of 
Bhatakal 302® 

Vamntotsava , celebration of, at 
Vijayanagara 413. 

V asucaritra , of Ramaraj abhu - 
sana, on Ramaraja’s intended 
Paftdbhiseka , 60 ; alludes to 
the garidis at Vijayanagara 
125, 369ft ; reference to 
ndiakamias in 412 ; as a 
literary work 435. 

Vavili, 301ft. ;C.; Y YY:.Y VY- 

Vedanta Desika, author of 
Yadavdbhyudaya 425. 

Vedas, Brahmans well versed in 
219; studied by the VadaJialai 
Vaisnavas 326 ? taught to the 
Brahmacdris 343, 353; taught 
in the agrahdra Vedic schools 
409, 

Velamas , a military community 
360. 

Veligodu, 301ft. 

Veliguddra , the pitching of, in 
times of war 133 ff. 

Vellala, 301ft, 355ft. 

Vellalas, tillers of the soil 360 ; 
Haridasa, the poet belonging 
to 426. 

Vellaturu, police arrangements 
in the samut of 257 ; 301ft. 

Vellore, 301n, 


Velpueerla, inscription at 227, 

Velugoti Timma, a general under 
Acyuta 19. 

Velupalem, grant to the temple 
of Gopinatha at 18, 

Velvets, article of merchandise 

.287. 

Velugoti chief, Gani Timrna 
Nayadu 317. 

Vemalurpadu, inscription at 18. 

Vemu, tax paid by the barbers 

217* 

VangaJ Reddi, 261. 

Vengubhatlu, Jupalli, his case 
against Cennubbatlu 277, 

Venipalli, 301ft, 

Venkata I or Venkatadri, son of 
Acyuta, anointed as Yuva - 
raja by Acyuta 61 ; succeeds 
Acyuta, but left under the 
care of Salakaraju Tirumala 
by Acyuta at the time of his 
death 11, 76 ; his deposition 
at the instance of Salakaraju 
Tirumala who crowns himself 
emperor 78 ; murdered by the 
Salakaraju Tirumala 11, 79. 

Venkata II, instance of the 
appointment of a caste elder 
' by 224 ; his division of 
city of Candragiri into pdlems 
for administrative purposes 

266ft. 

Venkatadri, brother of Rama- 
raj a and his firm supporter, 
holds the fort of Kandanavolu 
58, 80 ; continues in the same 
office under Sadasiva 155. 

Venkatadri, a subordinate of 
Acyuta, identified with the 
Mahanayakaca rya Yen kat Mri 
Nay aka who was ruling at 
Penugonda 40, 41, 
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taxes at 238n ; the description 
of the road from Bhatakai to 
296 f, 344 ; craft guilds in the 
city of 310 ; Mddhwa matha 
at 327 ; Portuguese travellers 
at 350 ; art 443. 

Vijayanagara Empire, military 
organisation in 214. 

V ijay anagarada sdmrdjyavu , 
reference to the veliguddra 


Yenkatadri Ayya, Yendaluri, 
who ruled Udayagiri as Kama- 
bhattayya’s deputy 156. 

Y enka ta-Tatacar y a , son of Ah(> 
balacarya 320n. 

Venkata Vtldsa Mantapa , Ac- 
yuta’s council chamber 98 ; 
built by Acyuta 442. 

Yenkateswara, God of Timpati, 
Acyuta’s gifts to 42 ; Saluva 
Narasimha, a devotee of 319 ; 
Yyasatirtha the pujdri to the 
temple of 322 ; Acyuta, a 
devotee of 440. 

Venkoba Rao, author of Vydsa- 
yogicaritam 322 n„ 

Ventheya or Venthe , a territorial 
division 148 and n. 

Verupatige, a peta founded at 


Yijayaraghava, Nayaka of 
Tan j ore 65. 

Vijayindra, the Madhwa guru 


Yilinjam, one of the harbours of 
Travancore 451. 

Villages or gramas , administra- 
tion of 159 ff ; assemblies of 
159 ; officers of 160 ff, the 
Ayagdr system of administra- 
tion of 161 f ; classification of 
167 f£ ; the tax-free 182 fif ; 
Brahmdddya 183 ; Devdddya 
183; Mathapura 183 ; Sarva* 
mdnya 183 ; formation of 
new 184 ; the deity of 335. 

Yillupuram, grants of Viswa- 
natha at Anniyur in the 
taluq of 460. 

Vina, 396; taught to the courte- 
sans 402, 403 ; 413. 

Vinukonda sima, pest of daeoits 


Vettairayan, 256. 

Ve0 9 tax paid by barbers 217. 

Vidhindtakam, of Sr matha, on 
dress 370^. 

Vidwdn Mahdjanas (See under 
Mahdganas ). 

Yidyanagara, (See n n d e r 
Vijayanagara). 

Yidyananda, Abhiuava Vadi, 
Jaina theologian and author 
423 ; contemporary of Krsna- 
devaraya 428. 

Vidy aranya, Madhavacarya, 
■author of Pardsara Mddha - 
vtya and prime minister of 
Bukka I 268 and n ; Advalta 


Vippapenta sima, 257. 

Vipravinddis, professional con- 
jurers, 233, 234, 416, 417, 

Vipravinddipannu, tax collect- 
ed by the Vipravinddis 234, 
V ira-Banaj igas, 308. 

Virabhadra, temple of 331, 
439n. 
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Virabhadraraja, author of Vira » 
bhadravijaya , a Ganarese 
poet 429. 

Vtrahhadravijaya , of Vira- 
bhadraraja, a Ganarese work 
429, 

Viragangayya, hereditary ter- 
warn of the temple of Raghu- 
nayaka at Ddayagiri 833, 

Virajiyya, tempi© priest of 
Nandyala 244, 

Virakta Tontarya, compiler of 
the Kanmiakmahdamanjari 
429, 

Vira Mangaparaya, 40, 

Viramusiis, Vira Saiva priests 
232, 233. 

Viramustipcmnu (same as garid- 
mra-tere) tax paid to Lingayat 
priests 232, 

Vira Narasimha, Tujuva Empe- 
ror, relations with the Dm- 
matter and Henna chiefs 
35 ff ; interest in administra- 
tive work 101 ; relations with 
the sampratis 105 ; ports in 
the empire .during the reign 
of 113; conduct of dannailcs 
under 154-5 ; Dharmasanam. 
Dharmayya, judge of the im- 
perial court in the reign of 
110, 270 ; in possession of 
the coastal region from 
Kellore to Madura 448 ; 140, 
428, 449, 462. 

Vira Narasimha, a cousin of the 
Sambeta chief of Pemipa$u 
262. 

Vira Narasingha Hayaka (See 
under Saluva Narasingha 
Nayaka). 

Viranna, Penugonda, constructs 
an irrigation canal 189. 


V irappa Gowija, on© of Kr§na* 
devaraya’s governors of the 
Ganarese districts 39 ; identi- 
fied as V irappa Vodeyar or 
Kumara Virya of Sriranga- 
pattanam mentioned by 
Nuniz 40n, 

V irappa Nayakkar, Pattukkotta, 
ruler of Madura 457. 

Vira Baiva, Vira Saivas, 315, 
317, 325, 352, 427, 428, 429, 
Vira 6 1 aivdmrta , written by 
Gubbi Mallanarya 429, 

Vira Sekhara 05} a, invades 
the Pandyan Kingdom and 
expels the king 453. 

Vira Vaisnava, 315. 

Virneyani Siddappa, 261. 

Virupak§a, prince, one of the 
song of Harihara II, his con- 
quest of Oeylon 140. 
Virupak^a II, relations with the 
.Arabs 285. 

Virupaksa, God, temple of, 
Er§naraya*s rebuilding of 317, 
438 ; in existence even from 
the times of Devaraya II 
439n, 

Virupaksam, (same as Hampi) 
Bankaracarya matha at 324 ; 
as a place of pilgrimage 340. 

Virupanna, Penugonda, the 
talari of Vijayanagara 189 ; 
constructs a temple' for Siva 
at Lepak§i 441. 

Visapadi , a class of villages 
185. 

Visnu, building of temples to 
3JL6, 318 ; 352, 858, 884, 428, 
436. 

Visnucitfca, his pilgrimage from 
Srivilliputtur to Madura 34 b 
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Vimumciyavildm, written by 
Ellayarya alias Radhama- 
dhava 436. 

Visnupurana, its adaptation by 
Vennelaganti Siiranna 43U. 

Viswamitr a, and Menaka, 
pictures of, adorned in palaces 
365. 

Viswauatha Nayaka, son of 
N a g a m a Nayaka, as the 
general of Kr§nadevaraya 
marches against his father and 
defeats him ; made the sole 
ruler of the Pandya and Cola 
countries by Kr§ nadevaraya 
454,455; his rule over Madura 
under Acyuta 456 ; was he 
crowned king of Madura by 
Acyuta ? 456 f, 461 ; his rule 
as governor of Madura dis- 
cussed 458 f ; his holding of 
the office of Mryakarfa of 
Ramaraja Yitthala in the 
Tiruvadi desa 154, 459 f ; not 
the founder of the Nayak 
Kingdom of Madura 460-1; 
66 . 

Vitasti, 194. 

Vitthalaraya, ruler of Madura 
457. 

Yitthala, Ramaraja (See under 
Ramaraja Yitthala) 
Vitthalanatha, Cafcu, Canarese 
poet and author of the Cana- 
ls® BMgavata, 427. 
Vitfhalaswami temple, at Ham- 
pi 323 ; its reconstruction 
by Krapadevaraya 439 ; sculp, 
tore in 442. 

Vobalayya Gina 
Nandyala 173. 

Voddirala, cultivation of waste 
lands in 249. 


Vobalayya, I 394 ff 


Vcntimitta, 311n. 

Vottur, 301n. 

Vuppalapadu, cultivation of 
waste lands in 249. 

V yaparala, cultivation of waste 
lauds in 249. 

Vyasa, Vyasatirtha, Vyasaraya, 
Madhwa teacher, a member 
of the king’s sabhd 97 ; his 
religious career 321 ff ; as a ' 
writer on theological and 
religious problems 424 ; as a 
psalmist 427. 

Vydsayogicaritam, 322 m, 

Vyavaharakanda, a chapter in 
Parasara Madhavlya relat- 
ing to law courts 268 and n. 

Vyavahdrapatrikas , or affida- 
vits 277, 279. 


W 

Wandavasi, 301ra. 

War, method of waging 132 ff. 
Warangal, 276 m. 

Weaving industry, 304. 

Widows, their social position 
in Vijayanagara 400. 

Wilks, on the procedure adopt- 
ed in the collection of land 
taxes 236 ; his History of 
Mysore ref. 268m, 

Wilson, on jamabandi 239. 

Wodayarpajem, 301 m, 

Women, their status and posi- 
tion in Vijayanagara 382 t. 


X 


Xaer, a trading centre 290. 
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Y Yendalnri Yenbatadri Ayya, 

YSilaki, police arrangements in nephew of Ramabhatlayya 
the samut of 257; trade and his MryaJcarta at Udaya- 

gnilds at, 308. gin 153. 

Ydda v&bhy miaya, of Vedanta Yerragndidinne, 214w. 

Beiika 425. 

Tajrmvalkymmrti, 282. Terragoatla, tUn. 

Yakarla, Yarrama Nayadn 259, Y5 ^ varada Narasirahaswami, 
260, 262. ’ ' God 323. 

YaktagSnas* 418, 415, 

Yamas, 867, ^ 


Y&mika f 254, Zabiri, the Muhammadan histo- 

Yarrama Nayadu, Mahlpati 256, rain, on the death of Salaka- 
257, 258, raju Tirumala 90n. 



Yarjramalals, 260. 

Ydallcao, (See 
Shah). 

Yellaya, Kencam, or Yallanarya, 
a scholar who in collabora- 
tion with Laksmidhara wrote 
the work Daivajnavilasa 
121n, 422. 


Zambucos, of Malabar, carrying 
under Adi 1 ships 290. 

Zambuja, a place through which 
the road from Bhatakal to 
Vijayanagara passed 296. 

Zenana enclosure, at Hampi 
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CORRIGENDA 



Read 


Derate 


Duarte 


intoleanfc 


intolerant 


125 Footnote 


consisted 12 


consisted of 12 


Derate 


Duarte 


Arbas 


Arabs 


Desavara 


of court 


of the court 


413 Footnote 
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